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This volume is devoted to the lives and games of two chess kings from the sixties and seventies 
of the last century — Petrosian and Spassky, as well as their outstanding opponents — Gligoric, 
Polugayevsky, Portisch and Stein. 

In the introduction to the second volume I wrote that a genuine revolution in chess was ac¬ 
complished by every fifth world champion: Steinitz (1st) — Botvinnik (6th) — Fischer (11th). 
Steinitz created a school of positional play, and Botvinnik — a system of preparing for competi¬ 
tions and sharp opening set-ups, whereby Black, ignoring classical rules, immediately disturbs the 
positional equilibrium and strives to seize the initiative. With the next four champions — Smys¬ 
lov, Tal, Petrosian and Spassky — the theory of the game developed along the lines of the Bot¬ 
vinnik era, which thereby continued to the late 1960s. In the early 1970s the next revolutionary 
spurt was made by Fischer, essentially laying the foundation of present-day professional chess. 

Nominally the Botvinnik era ended in 1963, when the champion of many years lost his match 
to Petrosian and opted out of any further contests for the chess crown. Soon after this Botvinnik 
wrote in Chess World (1964 No.2): 

‘It seems to me that in chess the time of geniuses has passed. In their time Morphy, Steinitz, 
Lasker, Capablanca and Alekhine were definitely superior to their contemporaries, and in par¬ 
ticular by talent. Nowadays with talent alone you cannot exist: also required are health, a strong- 
willed competitive character and, finally, special preparation. A few decades ago the natural selec¬ 
tion of the strongest players occurred among a comparatively narrow circle of people, and there 
were not many such players — their names are known to everyone. But now the mass base of 
chess is so great, that there are many very'' strong players - at present it is crowded on the chess 
Olympus. A good dozen grandmasters are distinguished by striking talent, and enviable health, 
and fighting character, and deep special preparation. The importance of special preparation 
should especially be mentioned: sometimes it is intuitive, at other times it consists in reducing to 
the minimum the influence of the opponent’s preparation — a quality which is evidently typical 
of the new world champion. It can be asserted that, in the forming of the modern strong player, 
talent is no longer the decisive factor.’ 

One senses that Botvinnik’s wounds had not yet healed after his heavy defeat. In fact, of 
course, he realised that he had lost to a great player. Three years later he asked Spassky, who had 
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just lost a match to Petrosian: ‘Were you able to guess his moves, Boris Vasilievich?’ ‘No, not 
always,’ Spassky replied. ‘I too was unable to guess them,’ Botvinnik admitted. In his way of 
speaking this was die highest praise for his opponent! Subsequently he also gave both Spassky 
and Fischer their due... 

Also debatable is his thesis about it being ‘crowded on the chess Olympus’. Now the mass 
base of chess is even greater than forty years ago, and there are even more top-class grandmas¬ 
ters, but the proportions between the strong and very strong have not changed and the number 
of real contenders for the world championship is still extremely restricted. 

However, in Botvinnik’s evaluation there is an historic truth: the names of the past champions 
were always shrouded in a romantic halo of grandeur. However, die 1938 AVRO tournament, 
where Capablanca, Alekhine and Euwe made way for the young, signified the ending of the he¬ 
roic era of the chess titans. Even so, thanks to his legendary victories in the 1940s, Botvinnik 
succeeded in prolonging this era — not without reason was he called the Patriarch of the Soviet 
Chess School. Smyslov was rightly regarded as his great opponent, and Tal as a vivid star, a me¬ 
teor, ‘the second Morphy’. 

And suddenly at the summit there appeared Petrosian and Spassky - seemingly ordinary, non¬ 
heroic champions. But a detailed study of their games demonstrates the enormous scale of the 
talent of these chess kings, and the time when they were on die throne was an important stage in 
the accumulation of knowledge — something of a consolidating period, when the basis of mod¬ 
ern chess was laid. In these years Chess hformator appeared, new opening schemes arose, the con¬ 
cepts of many middlegame positions were deepened, customary dogmas were reviewed (for ex¬ 
ample, the approach to positions with an isolated pawn changed) and so on. 

The second Petrosian-Spassky match (1969) already heralded the approaching change of eras, 
which began with the arrival of Fischer. But that is a topic of the next volume. 

I should like to express my thanks to grandmaster Vladimir Belov and to Honoured USSR 
Trainers Alexander Nikitin and Mark Dvoretsky for their help in preparing this volume for pub¬ 
lication. 

Garry Kasparov 
August 2004 


CHAPTER ONE 

Tigran the Ninth 


In his best years Tigran Vartanovich Petrosian 
(17 June 1929 - 3 August 1984) used to lose 
so rarely, that each defeat of his became a sen¬ 
sation. For this truly legendary impregnability 
he was nicknamed ‘iron Tigran’, although on 
account of his very distinctive ‘passive’ style it 
was hard to associate his name with the proud 
conquerors of the chess throne. 

Meanwhile, Petrosian had a complete mas¬ 
tery of the art of creating harmonious posi¬ 
tions, full of life, where behind the apparent 
absence of dynamics was concealed a colossal 
internal energy (the slightest changes being 
immediately taken into account in the general 
strategy, which was not always understandable 
to the opponent). As yet his games have not 
been studied as thoroughly and as compre¬ 
hensively as one would like. He presented to 
the chess world what seem to be common 
truths, but it is they that essentially comprise 
the basis of chess creativity. The depth of Ti¬ 
gran Vartanovich’s style is a consequence of 
the clarity of his thinking and his uncommon 
grasp not only of global chess problems, but 
also all the subtleties of tactics and strategy. 

‘Yes, perhaps I like defending more than at¬ 
tacking, but who has demonstrated that de¬ 
fence is a less risky and dangerous occupation 
than attack? And are there so few games that 


have found their way into the treasury of 
chess thanks to virtuoso defence?’ said Petro¬ 
sian. ‘What I value more than anything in 
chess is logic. I am firmly convinced that in 
chess there is nothing accidental. This is my 
credo. I believe only in logical, “correct” play.’ 

He ascended to the throne in the year I was 
born, 1963. The ‘Botvinnik era’, which had 
lasted through a generation of Soviet players 
and to many seemed endless, was concluding. 
Botvinnik’s absolute superiority had evapo¬ 
rated back in the early 1950s, but he had re¬ 
tained the world champion’s crown, safely 
preserved not only by his enormous match 
experience and ability to prepare effectively 
for any specific opponent, but also by the 
right of the return match — a diabolical test for 
a new king, which became an excessive psy¬ 
chological burden for both Smyslov and Tal. 
And yet their accession to the throne was 
imagined by many to be a quite natural con¬ 
tinuation of chess history: the crystal clarity of 
Smyslov’s play and the incomparable magic of 
Tal’s combinations seemed worthy landmarks 
in the new chess world. But Petrosian?! 

Not just a Defender 

Petrosian was born and grew up in Tbilisi, 
where he learned the rudiments of chess from 
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the subtle positional master .Arikh Ebralidze, 
a great admirer of Capablanca and 
Nimzowitsch. Tigran’s progress was as meas¬ 
ured and unhurried as his style. In 1945 - 
champion of Georgia, in 1946 — USSR junior 
champion (14 out of 15!) and in 1947, at the 
very first attempt - the master tide. Modest, as 
though limbering-up performances, in two 
USSR Championships (1949 and 1950), and a 
win in the championship of his second ‘little 
motherland’ - Moscow. Finally, his first major 
success - in the Zonal, 19th USSR Champion¬ 
ship (1951): after two initial defeats the young 
master gained eight wins with seven draws and 
qualified for the Interzonal tournament! 

The scale of this triumph can be assessed 
only by looking at the leading places: 1. Keres 
- 12 out of 17; 2-3. Geller and Petrosian - 
IIV 2 ; 4. Smyslov - 11; 5. Botvinnik - 10; 6-8. 
Averbakh, Bronstein and Taimanov - 9’A etc. 
It became dear that some new stars had ap¬ 
peared on the chess horizon. 

Petrosian was awarded a special prize for 
the best result against the grandmasters. This 
strong defender with good endgame tech¬ 
nique, as the press commented, 'manoeuvred 
excellently, basing his strategic ideas on deep 
and accurate calculation, and tirelessly strove 
for the initiative.’ And, just imagine, he em¬ 
ployed risky openings, boldly sacrificing mate¬ 
rial! A classic example is his duel with Vasily 
Smyslov: even against one of the strongest 
players in the world, Petrosian was not afraid 
to play the sharp Tolush-Gelier gambit. 



1 d4 d5 2 c4 dxc4 3 £rf3 £if6 4 <£c3 c6 
5 e4!? b5 6 e5 

Generally speaking, ‘Petrosian’ and ‘sacri¬ 
fice’ are not words that chess players tend to 
associate together. When it is a question of 
combinations and sacrifices, those who are 


more likely to be remembered are Alekhine, 
Tal and Spassky (who, incidentally, instead of 
6 e5 devised 6 l f c2!?), and of the present-day 
fighters - Shirov. But, as we shall see many 
times, Petrosian also did not avoid a sharp 
fight (especially if it was imposed on him), but 
he always proceeded from the demands of the 
position - and if the position demanded sacri¬ 
fices, he was prepared to make them. 

6...£tf5 7 a4 e6 

If 7...ile6?! there would probably have fol¬ 
lowed not 8 axb5 £kc3 9 bxc3 cxb5 10 4%5 
Ad5 11 e6 fxe6 12 %4 h5! 13 fT4 Wd6! 14 
Wfl+ ‘fedl with advantage to Black (Tolush- 
Smyslov, 15th USSR Championship, Lenin¬ 
grad 1947), but 8 £>g5! £sxc 3 9 bxc3 JLd5 10 
e6! fxe6 11 Af4 (Taimanov) with a dangerous 
initiative. 



8 axb5 

In the opinion of the theoreticians, after the 
unhurried 8 Jte2 Ab7, which was tried in two 
Geller-Smyslov games (18th USSR Champi¬ 
onship, Moscow 1950, and Budapest 1952) 
White’s initiative risks coming to a standstill. 

A more modern plan is 8 £}g5 h6 (other 
replies are also possible) 9 £3ge4 b4 10 $3bl 
Aa6 11 #g4!? (the source game: Spassky- 
Mnatsakanian, Moscow 1959) or 11 ^bd2 
£}f4! (Il...c3 has also been played) 12 #g4 
<2M3+ 13 Jtxd3 cxd3 14 4bd6+?! (later they 
switched to 14 0-0) 14...Axd6 15 Wxgl Jtf8! 
(instead of 15...fif8? 16 exd6 £3d7 17 £>f3! 
Sosonko-Flear, Wijk aan Zee 1987) 16 Wxh8 
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Wxd4 17 0-0 4id7 18 £tf3 %4! 19 ±xli6 
Wh5 20 Ag? Wxh8 21 AxhS Jtli6 and Black 
has an excellent endgame (Fiorito-Smyslov, 
Buenos Aires 1990). 

8.. .<§3xc3 9 bxc3 cxb5 10 £}g5 Ab7 11 
#‘h5 g6 

After ll...Wd7, ‘a move more in the spirit 
of Steinitz and Lasker,’ (Crouch) White would 
probably have replied not 12 ^xh??! 4tk6 13 
^3xf8? (Kasparov-Kupreichik, 47 th USSR 
Championship, Minsk 1979) on account of 

13.. .Wxd4!, but simply 12 Ae2!, as in the game 
Furman-Lilienthal (Baku 1951). Later i also 
played this successfully against Petursson 
(Malta Olympiad 1980). 

12 



12.. ,Ae7 13 Ae2 (13 h4!? Petrosian-Igna- 
tiev, Moscow 1958) 13...‘Sid? (13...Ad5!?) 

14 h4?! 

But here this inclusion is dubious, although 
we should not find fault with the initial moves 
in a game played half a century ago, at the 
dawn of modem opening theory. More prob¬ 
lems are posed by 14 Jlf3 (Geller-Unzicker, 
Stockholm Interzonal 1952), when the best is 

14.. ,®c8! (Szabo-Petrosian, Budapest 1955). 

14.. ,h5! 15 '#g3 £>b6 (15...Acl5!?) 16 0-0 
(16 JlB!? with the idea of *?3e4) 1 6 .. .a5! 

Smyslov apparently considered his position 
to be very comfortable and he was not afraid 
of the breakthrough in the centre. Otherwise 
he would have preferred 16...Jtd5, when 
White could have replied 17 Aa3, exchanging 


the important bishop - the defender of the 
dark squares. 



Now 17 Aa3? is bad on account of 17...b4, 
when it is unclear what compensation White 
has for the sacrificed pawn. It is curious that 
this position was also reached in the game 
Geller-Flohr, played in the same round, in 
which White failed to find a good plan and 
after 17 2b 1? b4 18 f4 Hd7 19 Sal b3 he 
gradually lost: the outcome was decided by 
Black’s passed pawns on the queenside ancl his 
control of d5. 

Geller w’as always regarded as a sharper 
player and one who, far more often than Pet¬ 
rosian, resorted to tactics to further his aims. 
However, it was Petrosian, and not Geller, 
who made the following incredible move! 

17 <15!! 

The best way of complicating the play as 
much as possible and of maintaining White’s 
fading initiative. This looks like a blunder, but 
in fact it radically changes the sitiiation: White 
gets rid of his. ‘unnecessary’ pawn %n d4, 
which was allowing the opponent to keep the 
position closed. But now it is opened, and 
since Black cannot castle kingside (on account 
of Jtxh5), he has to either leave his king at e8, 
or castle queenside — and in either case the 
opening of the d-file is to White’s advantage. 

17...£>xd5 

‘An unexpected error,’ wrote Petrosian 
soon after the game. ‘Black should have 
played 17..JsLxd5, preventing the white knight 
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from occupying the post at c4.’ However, in 
my view after 17....JLxd5 IB fldl ^c7 19 ^=e3! 
(19 AB ±xf3 20 ffxl’3 0-0 is inferior) White 
has strong pressure: Black faces the same 
problem - what to do with his king? 

18 fldl #c7 19 ^e4 



19.. .0-0-0! 

T9...0-0?! 20 Jlxh5 is bad. Perhaps 19..,si?f8 
would have been better, aiming for ...4?g7.’ 
(Suetin) ‘Queenside castling entails consider¬ 
able dangers, but it is already hard to suggest a 
fully satisfactory defence for Black.’ (Petro¬ 
sian) Even so, we shall tty! 

20 jtg5! (achieving the desired exchange of 
bishops) 20...itxg5 21 #xg5 



The culmination of the battle, overlooked 
by the analysts right to the very end of the 
20th century. 

White appears to have succeeded with at 
least one thing: ensuring the invasion of his 


knight at d6. Such a knight cannot be tolerated 
for long, and a rook will have to be given up 
for it, but this will open additional opportuni¬ 
ties for an attack. All this is true, but... 

21.. .a4? 

The sudden change in the character of the 
play had clearly unsettled Smyslov. He makes 
a ‘solid’, passive move - and misses an oppor¬ 
tunity, exploiting his material advantage, to 
change the situation in his favour: 

1) 21 ...b4 22 cxb4 axb4 23 £>d6+?! <&b8 24 
£kb7 (24 &xc4? ^c3 25 Sxd8+ Wxd8!) 

24.. .st?xb7 25 ±B #c5!, or 23 ld4! (Crouch) 

23.. T6! (not 23...£k3? 24 £k!6+!) 24 exf6 (24 
<§3xf6? 4ic3) 24...4^b6! with a sharp, roughly 
equal game; 

2) 21...f6l! This fantastic resource, which I 
discovered in the late 1990s, disrupts White’s 
entire plan: after 22 exf6 4T4 23 fixd8+ Sxd8 
24 itf3 Jld5! he is deprived of his main trump 
- the knight at d6. The position is very sharp, 
but the unpleasant threat of ...b5-b4 means 
that it can be evaluated in Black’s favour. 

22 Wg3 f5 (after this Black has to sacrifice 
the exchange in less favourable circumstances) 

23 4id6+ flxd6 24 exd6 



24...f4? 

The decisive error. ^Better saving chances 
were offered by 24...Wg7! 25 Jlf3, and now 
not 25...£kc3? 26 d7+!, but 25...fid8.’ (Petro¬ 
sian) Although even here after 26 JLxd5! 
Jlxd5 (26...exd5 27 ®e3!) 27 Sabi Black is in 
serious difficulties. 



But for some reason no one has noticed 
that 25... ( @?d7!? 26 ±xd5 ±xc!5 27 fidbl &c6 
is more tenacious, and that 25...Hfl6! 26 JlxdS 
exd5 with the idea of ...fid8 and ...d5-d4! is 
altogether unclear. 

25 fcg6 Wxd6 26 &f3 Jlc6 27 Sel Se8 

During the last ten or so moves the picture 
has changed sharply. Smyslov, famous for Iris 
ability to manoeuvre, and to defend, and to 
take account of the slightest nuances in the 
position, proved unready for such a sharp 
change in the events and ended up in a very 
difficult position. Petrosian convincingly con¬ 
verts his advantage. 



28 !,xd5! 

This exchange creates a very strong impres¬ 
sion. 28 Sadi!? is also possible, but Petrosian 
is aiming for the endgame. 

28...fcd5 29 Sadi! «f5 (forced) 30 fcf5 
exf5 31 Hxe8+ Axe8 32 f3! 



Restricting the opponent’s counterplay. De¬ 
spite the nominally favourable material bal¬ 
ance (bishop and two pawns for a rook — usu¬ 
ally this is more than enough), Black’s down¬ 
fall is caused by the white lung’s march to the 
queenside, after which die rook is activated 
and Black’s hopelessly weakened kingside 
pawns are lost. 

32.. :&c7 33 4?f2 4?b6 34 S>e2 <&a5 

Smyslov has chosen the only sensible plan 
- he has sent his king to the support of his a- 
and b-pawns. After 34... < & ) c5 there would also 
have followed 35 fibl!, for example: 35...a3 36 
4?d2 b4 37 cxb4+ ^d4 38 fial c3+ 39 &cl 
<tf?e3 40 Ixa3 <&f2 41 lxc3 &xg2 42 ^d2 and 
wins (Crouch). 

35 fibl! 

A cool manoeuvre, after which it becomes 
clear that Black cannot break through. But can 
White?! Usually in such endings the bishop is 
not inferior to die rook, but here a fine piece 
of tactics comes to White’s aid, crowning his 
strategy. 

35.. .a3 36 ^?d2 (with the intention of play¬ 
ing 4?c2) 36...b4 (if 36...^a4, then 37 fil>4+ 
4?a5 38 &c2 followed by St?bl-a2xa3 and 
fibl-el etc.) 37 cxb4+ ^a4 38 ^c3 a2 39 
fial 4?a3 



40 <&>xc4! 

An accurately calculated rook sacrifice. The 
black king is forced offside, and the poor 
bishop, tied to die passed b-pawn, is unable to 
defend the weak pawns. 
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40.,.^b2 41 lei alW 42 Ixal <^xa1 43 
b5 Ad7 44 b6 1x8 45 #d4 i>b2 46 4>e5 
<g>c3 47 <4-xf4 <4>d4 48 ^?g5 ^e5 49 ^xh5 
<4>f6 50 g4 Ab7 51 ^h6! 1-0 

The fact that Petrosian’s success was no ac¬ 
cident was also confirmed in the Interzonal 
tournament (Stockholm 1952), where the So¬ 
viet players dominated: 1. Kotov — I 6 V 2 out of 
20; 2-3. Petrosian and Taimanov — I 3 V 2 ; 4. 
Geller- 13; 5-8. Averbakh, Gligoric, Stahlberg 
and Szabo - 12V2 etc. The Candidates tour¬ 
nament (Zurich 1953) even had to be ex¬ 
panded, by admitting an additional three for¬ 
eigners. This tournament was won brilliantly 
by Smyslov, while Petrosian took fifth place 
(not at all bad for the young debutant!) and 
firmly established himself among the world 
elite. 

In Zurich he employed for the first time a 
hitherto unknown positional procedure. 

Favourite Sacrifice 

Who has not heard of Petrosian’s virtuoso 
skill in defence, his ability to avert danger, ex¬ 
ploiting imperceptible nuances in the position, 
and of his favourite dish — the positional ex¬ 
change sacrifice! It is the harmonious combi¬ 
nation of such seemingly incompatible ele¬ 
ments of strategy, as the exchange sacrifice 
and unhurried manoeuvring, that evidently 
conceals one of the secrets of his enormous 
practical strength and deep penetration into 
die secrets of chess. Since, by its nature, chess 
is exceptionally harmonious, and any proce¬ 
dures, even the most diverse - be they sacri¬ 
fice of material, creation of weaknesses in the 
enemy camp or elimination of one’s own 
weaknesses — have one and the same aim: to 
achieve harmony in one’s own position and, 
on the contrary, to cause disharmony in the 
opponent’s position. 

Petrosian very much liked to sacrifice the 
exchange positionally, and he was able to do 
so like no one else. It has to be said that, widi 
the development of chess, impressions of the 


comparative values of the pieces have changed 
strongly. Thus, in an interesting article in New 
in Chess (1999 No.5), Hans Ree gives an ex¬ 
tract from an old game by Tarrasch where 
White is the exchange up, and even years later 
he considered this position to be won for him, 
whereas today any strong club player would 
unhesitatingly evaluate it in favour of Black! 
As an experiment the position was shown to 
several amateurs from an ordinary Dutch club, 
and they all began vying with one another to 
assert that Black’s position was virtually won. 

For such a revolution to occur in the minds 
of chess players, many decades were needed. 
And a key role in the reconsideration of the 
limits of the possible employment of the ex¬ 
change sacrifice was played by Petrosian. 
Many made sacrifices - one can name a whole 
galaxy of brilliant masters who have demon¬ 
strated the triumph of mind over matter. For 
example, Alekhine and Tal had a highly crea¬ 
tive approach to the evaluation of the com¬ 
parative strength of pieces on the board. But 
the combinations of Alekhine and Tal are 
usually associated with the rapid development 
of the initiative or a direct attack on the king. 
On occasion Petrosian would also sacrifice the 
exchange for the sake of concrete, visible 
aims, but in the given instance we are talking 
about sacrifices of a quite different type, about 
the most difficult tiring in the understanding 
of chess - about the effect of long-term posi¬ 
tional factors (we will return to this many 
times). 

Petrosian introduced the exchange sacrifice for 
the sake of 'quality of position’, where the time 
factor, which is so important in the play of 
Alekhine and Tal, plays hardly any role. Even 
today very few players can operate confidently 
at the board with such abstract concepts. Be¬ 
fore Petrosian no one had studied this (except, 
in the most general form, Nimzowitsch — in¬ 
cidentally, My System was the young Tigran’s 
reference book). By sacrificing the exchange 
‘just like that’, for certain long-term advan¬ 
tages, in positions with disrupted material 
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balance, he discovered latent resources that ll...Wc7 12 &xc6 Wxc6 13 £3 Ae6 14 Wei 

few were capable of seeing and properly £k!7 15 e4 c4?! (according to Bronstein, 

evaluating. 15—f5 16 e5 b5 with the idea of ...4bb6-c4 was 

I will illustrate what has been said with the better) 16 Jlc2 15 17 e5 fif7 18 a4 a5 19 f4 

famous game Reshevsky-Petrosian, played at White gained a clear advantage and scored an 

the start of the Zurich Candidates tournament excellent win. 

in 1953. Although it eventually ended in a ‘Perhaps it was this game/ Petrosian re¬ 
draw, it made an enormous contribution to called in die mid-1960s, ‘that became the start- 

developing an understanding of the depth of ing point for the opening direction that I 

largely adhered to: not to allow the opponent 
to play his favourite schemes. In almost any 
position the boundless possibilities of chess 
enable a new or at least a little-studied 
continuation to be found.’ 

11...C4 12 Ac2 Ag4 13 Wei! <^e4! 

In the event of 13...Ax£3 14 gxf3 4Ah5 
White had the possibility of systematically 
1 d4 Csf6 2 c.4 e6 3 4hc3 Ab4 4 e3 0-0 5 strengthening his position by 15 f4!, £2-f3, 
Ad3 d5 6 £rf3 c5 7 0-0 £ic6 Wl'2, Sael, Acl, sfehl, Sgl, e3-e4 and so on. 

Therefore Petrosian continues on the same 
logical course, reckoning that, since he has not 
made any moves that are dubious or disrupt 
the equilibrium, it should not lead to a lost 
position.’ (Bronstein) 


8 a3 Axc3 9 bxc3 b6?! 

‘It is thought that this move gives Black a 
cramped game, but if this sort of “cramped” 
game appeals to a player, he will achieve better 
results in it than in a different “free” game,’ 
writes Bronstein in his famous book on this 14 4tid2 £}xd2 15 Wx62 Ah5 16 f3 Ag6 
tournament. The main line is 9...dxc4 10 Axc4 17 e4 Wd7 18 Sael dxe4 19 fxe4 Sfe8 

Wc7 or the immediate 9...Wc7, not allowing 20 Wf4 (20 a4?l £>e5! and ...<£kl3 with an 

£>e5. 

equal game) 

10 cxd5 (Black threatened ...Aa6) 10...exd5 20...b5 21 Adi!? Se7 22 Ag4 We8 23 

11 Ab2 e5 a5 24 Se3 Sd8 25 Sfel 

In the 20th round, Taimanov, a great expert Since after both 25 h4 (Bronstein) and 25 
on the Nimzo-Indian Defence, played the Af3 Black has the good reply 25...f6!, Crouch 
energetic 11 ^5e5! against Petrosian, and after suggests 25 Sef3!? 
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At first sight, White’s chances are prefer¬ 
able. He has the two bishops, and although 
the one at b2 is passive, it is free to come into 
play via cl. Black’s pawn majority on the 
queenside is ephemeral (the move ...b5-b4 
doesn’t give anything in particular), whereas 
White is ready for activity in the centre. He 
can first strengthen his position by the ad¬ 
vance of the h-pawn, but Reshevsky’s main 
aim is the e5-e6 breakthrough. This threat is 
highly unpleasant and it is not altogether clear 
how to combat it. But on a close examination 
of the placing of the black pieces and the fea¬ 
tures of the position, it will be noticed that its 
evaluation could change if the black knight 
were able to occupy the impregnable d5- 
square. Here the knight not only blocks the 
d4-pawn, but also takes away some good 
squares from the white pieces (for example, f4 
from the queen). 

However, it is not so easy for the knight to 
reach d5: for this the rook has to move from 
e7. For example, 25...fia7!? — after 26 e6 f6 27 
Jtf3 43e7 everything is still far from dear; in 
any event, there is no apparent way of forcibly 
exploiting the powerful passed pawn: Black 
retains control of the light squares, and even if 
the pawn should advance to e7, the g6-bishop 
can come to the rescue. But this would have 
been falling in with White’s plans! And Petro¬ 
sian makes a move which many players, un¬ 
familiar with this game, would consider a 
blunder and at which the computer would 


‘This purely positional sacrifice (a quiet 
move, without any checks or obvious threats!) 
made an indelible impression on me.’ (Tal) 
The move is indeed incredible: the rook sim¬ 
ply places itself en prise. For the sake of 
what?! In order to block the advance of the e- 
pawn and also to open the way for tire knight 
to d5. 

However, let us ponder over the position 
and ask ourselves: why, in fact, should a rook 
be stronger than a minor piece here? After all, 
a rook requires open lines, it needs to have 
something to attack, whereas minor pieces 
require strong points and pawn support. In 
the given instance there is a shortage of open 
lines, and it is no longer possible to prevent 
the knight from reaching d5, where it will be 
impregnable. In addition, from d5 die knight 
will be attacking the c3-pawn, and if the white 
bishop does not manage to switch to d2, it will 
remain ‘vegetating’ at b2. It is practically im¬ 
possible to break Black’s light-square de¬ 
fences: White simply does not have sufficient 
resources to do so. 

Thus, when this staggering move is made 
on the board, we can understand perfectly 
well the reasons that induced Black to give up 
the exchange, and we can grasp the deep stra¬ 
tegic sense of what has occurred. Neverthe¬ 
less, I drink that even today not everyone 
would have decided on such a sacrifice. And 
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yet, possessing the invaluable experience of 
Petrosian, and other outstanding grandmasters 
who came later, and having in mind widely 
known ideas and games, it: is far easier to make 
such moves. Even so, they do not: cease to 
surprise! 

It would appear that Reshevsky was also 
slightly shocked: he decided to delay the cap¬ 
ture of the rook, thinking that all the same it 
would not: run away. 

26 a4?! 


£kc3 33 #f6 Wxf6 34 exf6 &e2+ 35 Sxe2 
±xe2 36 fixg7+ &h8 37 ±xh6 b4. So it 
would appeal: that the immediate 26 JLxe6 
would have promised him more. 

26...£}e7! 

With the threat of ...4kl5. Soon it transpires 
that White has clearly gained nothing from the 
opening of lines: the rooks remain passive and 
to bring the bishop into play via a3, which 
Reshevsky was dreaming of, is not possible. 

27 JLxe6 fxe6 




An attempt, by creating tension on the 
queenside, to open lines and exploit the ex¬ 
change advantage (for example, after 26..,b4?! 

27 d5! Ixd5 28 ±xe6 fxe6 29 Wxc4). Al¬ 
though, in my opinion, the immediate 26 
Jkxe6 was better (but not 26 h4?! ^he7! and 
...4£)d5), and if, as in the game, 26...fxe6, then 
after 27 2g31 (less convincing is 27 h4 <2V7! 

28 fig3 £>S 29 Sh3 ±h5 or 28 Sf3 £3d5 29 
Wg5 Jtd3) White begins preparing an attack 
on the king. For example: 27...43e7 28 Sfl 
4M5 29 Wg5 We7 (after 29...Sd7 30 h4 «&d3 
31 Sf2 it is even harder to create counterplay) 
30 Jlcl! Wxg5 31 jLxg5 fib8 32 Jld2 (the 
bishop has managed to switch to where it is 
needed) 32,.Jld3 33 fii2 and Black has a dif¬ 
ficult endgame. 

Therefore here 26..Mxe6! is correct. After 
the possible 27 Sg3 4^e7 28 h4 4kI5 29 Wg5 
Sd7 30 h5 h6 31 Wh4 JLd3 the problem of 
the b2-bishop cannot be solved immediately, 
but White retains some advantage: 32 Jlcl 


28 Wfl! 

Already planning to return the exchange. ‘If 
28 Wf2, dien 28...4M5 29 flf3 b4 is unpleas¬ 
ant’ (Bronstein) 

Also after 28 fif’3 it is possible to play 

28.. .4^15 29 Well (Crouch’s move 29 Wd2 is 
weaker on account of the same reply 29,..b4) 

29.. .b4! 30 cxb4 axb4 31 Wxc4 Wxa4 32 fial 
Wcl7, or even 32...f/e8 33 Ia7 Ic8 34 Wa6 
h6 35 fig3 9^h7 — objectively White stands 
better, but he has no real winning dhances. 
What tell are the same long-term factcirs that 
Petrosian was relying on: the unopposed light- 
squared bishop and the eternal knight at d5 
are together not inferior to the rook and the 
half-asleep bishop at b2, which is forced to 
keep watch on the passed b-pawn. 

However, the immediate 28...b4! 29 Sell 
43d5 30 Wg5 fib8 is stronger, and 31 fif8+? 
Wxf8 32 1x18+ 'A’xfS is unfavourable for 
Wliite. Here Black is altogether invulnerable: 
White is unable to attack his weaknesses and 
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he has essentially lost die strategic battle. So fccl+ 37 #fl We3+ 38 ^hl (Bronstein), 

Reshevsky decided to return the exchange in since here the vulnerability of his own king 

good time, thereby admitting the correctness causes his downfall, 
of Petrosian’s idea. 36 a@ Wb6 

28...&d5 29 Bf3 Ad3 30 fixd3 cxd3 31 
Wxd3 b4! 

‘Reshevsky’s clever zigzags and Petrosian’s 
iron logic make this game one of the adorn¬ 
ments of the tournament. Now White faces a 
difficult psychological problem: whether to 
exchange on b4, which will almost certainly 
lead to a draw, or to advance his pawn and 
drive back the knight, obtaining chances of 
winning... and of losing.’ (Bronstein) 


37 Ad2 

If 37 h3 (Crouch), then simply 37,..£k7!, 
picking up the a-pawn. Or 37 Wc4 4tk7! 38 a7 
Sxa7 39 Sxa7 Wxa7 40 ffxb4 £>d5 with 
equality. 

37...b3 38 #c4 h6 39 h3 b2 40 2b1 4?h8 

(40...Wxa6!? 41 '#xa6 fixa6 42 Sxb2 tta4 and 
...Sxd4 with a draw) 41 Ael 14-% 

The sealed move (it was incorrect to play 
41 Ac3? fca6 42 Wxa6 Sxa6 43 Axb2 Sb6). 

32 cxb4 A draw was agreed without resuming in view 

In time-trouble Reshevsky plays it simple. of 41...Sxa6 42 WcH+ 43 #c2+ ^g 8 44 

‘After 32 c4 £>b 6 die white pawns would have fel>2 Wxb2 45 Sxb2. Black’s strategic idea 
been blocked, whereas Black’s would have fully justified itself! 
become extremely dangerous: 33 Scl ^Jxa4 

34 Aal Wc 6 , or 33 d5 exd5 34 c5 £ka4 35 After Zurich, Petrosian became truly invin- 
Ad4 Sc 8 36 Wf 3 / (Bronstein) 36...^xc5! etc. cible, remaining undefeated in two successive 

32.. .axb4 USSR Championships (including the 22nd, a 

32...^xb4 was also possible. Now things Zonal event) and then also die Interzonal 

quickly end in a draw: White’s extra pawn is tournament of the new cycle (Gothenburg 
fully compensated by the powerful knight at 1955). The Candidates tournament in Amster- 
^5 ’ dam (1956) developed into another triumph 

33 a5 Ba8 34 Sal tfc6 35 Acl for Soviet players: 1. Smyslov, 2. Keres, 3-7. 

If 35 a 6 ?! Black had 35...£T4 36 Wfl (it is Bronstein, Geller, Petrosian, Spassky and the 

no better to play 36 Wd2 g5 or 36 Wf3?i Wx£3 Hungarian Szabo. But chess life was so ar- 
37 gxf3 ^d3 38 Acl b3 Crouch) 36...g5 with ranged that ‘iron Tigran’ had to begin the next 
die unpleasant threat of ...Wc 2 ! world championship cycle... from a semi-final 

35.. .'#c7! of the USSR Championship. A confident vic- 

Black is not tempted by 35...Ixa5? 36 2xa5 tory there was the start of a series of brilliant 
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performances by Petrosian on the lengthy 
path to the world chess crown. 

In the final of die Zonal, 25th USSR 
Championship (Riga 1958) he as usual went 
through undefeated, finishing second in a very 
sharp struggle - half a point behind Mikhail 
Tal, who overtook his rival only thanks to an 
incredible last-round win over Spassky {Game 
No.SO). It need hardly be said how important 
was the Tai-Petrosian game, played in die 
middle of the tournament. In this fierce battle 
another classic positional exchange sacrifice 
took place. 



1 e4 e5 2 £if3 £>c6 3 Ab5 a6 4 Aa4 £if6 
5 0-0 Ae7 6 Bel b5 7 Ab3 0-0 8 c3 d6 9 
h3 £ia5 10 Ac2 c5 11 d4 «c7 12 <£>bd2 
Ad7 13 £if1 4b c4 



I 

14-^e3 

A harmless alternative is 14 b.3 4lb6 15 
&e3 c*4 16 bxc4 £kc4 17 4bxc4 bxc4 18 a4 
HfeS with equal play, as in the games 
Korchnoi-Petrosian (Curasao Candidates 
1962) and Velimirovic Petrosian (Rio de |a 
neiro Interzonal 1979). Against Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich I once tried 14 d5!? QSbb 15 g4 
(Banja Luka 1979). 

14...4bxe3 15 Axe3 Ae6?! (it is more 


accurate to play 15...Bfc8! Karpov-Petrosian, 
Milan, 1st matchgame 1975) 16 4bd2 flfe8 



17 f4! Sad8 (17...cxd4 18 cxd4 fiac 8 19 Ad3 
is also advantageous to White) 18 fxe5 dxe5 
19 d5 Ad7 20 c4 2b8 21 a4 b4 22 a5! 
Bf8 23 Aa4 Axa4 24 Ixa4 



‘White has a great positional advantage. He 
effectively has an extra, protected passed 
pawn at: d5, and in the endgame it m$y play a 
decisive role. Black could have satisfied him¬ 
self with passive defence — ...Ad 6 , ...4£kl7, 
...17-f6, ...Sf7, ...Sbf 8 and so on, but against 
good play by White he would sooner or later 
have ended up in a difficult position. And here 
I managed to devise a rather interesting plan 
of defence.’ (Petrosian) 

24...5bd8 25 Wf3 fid6! (the only chance is 
this unexpected switching of the rook to the 
sixth rank) 26 4bb3 

The knight sinks its teeth into the weak c5- 
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pawn, and White’s storming of the kingside 
seems only a question of time. 

26.. .£>d7 27 Saal fig6 28 If 1 &d6 

I don’t know if Petrosian was already con¬ 
sidering the possible exchange sacrifice, but 
the ...Sb8-d8-d6-g6 manoeuvre has at least 
given Black some counterplay. In order to 
drive the rook from its favourable post. White 
has to advance his h-pawn, weakening his 
king’s defences. 

29 h4 WdB 30 h5 

If 30 #h3, then 30...h5! 31 fif5 Wc8 32 
#f3 (32 fixh5P! £W6!) 32...&f6 is unclear. 

30.. .1f6 31 %4 

It only remains for White to play g2-g3 and 
exchange the audacious rook at £6, after which 
everything will go smoothly. 1 considered my 
position to be won,’ writes Tal. ‘Indeed, White 
has prepared an attack on the kingside, while 
on the queenside, instead of counterplay, 
Black merely has weaknesses. But here there 
was occasion to remember Nimzowitsch and 
his theory' of blockade.’ 



A brilliant move! And an already familiar 
idea: the rook places itself en prise to a minor 
piece. The exchange sacrifice (for not even a 
pawn!) enables a radical reassessment to be 
made of the comparative values of the pieces. 
32 Axf4?! 

This capture leads to the unexpectedly 
sharp activation of both the inert bishop at d6 
(which begins eyeing the h2-square) and the 


despondent knight at d7 (which acquires the 
splendid e5-square). Now it is no longer the 
c5-pawn that is weak, but rather die pawns at 
c4 and e4. In addition, it transpires diat the h- 
pawn has advanced too far and that the white 
long is a potential target. In short, a complete 
change of scene. 

‘Of course, if Tal had fully realised what the 
winning of the exchange would lead to, he 
would have been satisfied with die win of a 
pawn: 32 Sxf4! exf4 33 JLxf4. I thought that 
this situation was better for Black than play 
with equal material, but in a very' cramped 
position.’ (Petrosian) 

However, a rough analysis shows diat here 
too White would have retained an appreciable 
advantage: 33...JsLxf4?! 34 Wxf4 Wei 35 h6! g6 
36 Ifl; 33..:te7 34 h6 g6 35 %3 (35 ±xd6!P 
fcd6 36 fifl) 35...±xf4? (35...^e5) 36 Wxf4 
f5 37 fiel £ie5 38 Se2 Wc7 39 exf5 Ixf5 40 
Wc3 and wins; 33...£>f6 34 WB ±xf4? 35 
#xf4 £ixh5 36 We3! «fh4 37 £brc5 Se8 
(37...ftg3 38 fiel) 38 fifl £ig3 39 Sf3 ^3xe4 
40 fif4 and wins; 33...£>e5 34 Wg3 fie8 35 h6 
g 6 36 ficl Wc7 37 fifl! ^xc4? (37...Wd8) 38 
jLxd6 ^xd6 39 fif6 fid8 40 Web and wins. 

Even so, Black would have retained some 
counter-threats, and this might not have ap¬ 
pealed to Tal, who also, by his own admission, 
‘at the time, on account of my youth, thought 
that one should always win the exchange.’ 

32,..exf4 33 £id2 



The position has become much sharper and 
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White must now' play accurately, which is 
rather difficult. Any experienced player knows 
how a change in the character of the play in¬ 
fluences your psychological mood. Up to here, 
individual moves did not play a decisive role 
and in the main they were merely aimed at 
implementing the plan in general form. But 
now concrete calculation is required, and al¬ 
though Tal did this brilliantly, the sharp turn 
unsettled him. In addition, Mikhail Nekhe- 
mevich did not like defending. 

34 #xf4? 

A mistake. It was correct to play 34 Wf5 or 
34 ®h3 13 35 fif2! (but not 35 gxf3 4bd3 36 
f4 £kf4 37 Hg4 Wf6, sharpening the play), 
when White’s advantage is undisputed. In this 
case the exchange sacrifice would have proved 
insufficient — so difficult was the initial posi¬ 
tion for Black. 

34. ..4^xc4 (just one flippant move by White 
has changed the evaluation by almost 180 de¬ 
grees) 35 e5 


with ...c5-c4. But, of course, White should not 
have allowed that which occurred in the game. 
37 b3!P came into consideration. 

37...±b8! 38 Idl c4 

Threatening ...^,a7+ and ... ( $M3 with a mat¬ 
ing attack. Black’s position is already better - 
that which was mentioned in the notes to 
White’s 32nd move begins to come true. The 
white king is in danger of coming to grief. 

39 d6! (39 <53£2 was passive: 39...H r xa5 40 d6 
Wc5!) 39„.,<£id3 

In the time scramble it was hard to decide 
whether first 39... Jta7+!P wouldn’t have been 
better. Then there could have followed 40 
'sfchl ^d3 41 fixd3! (but not 41 Wg4? £5, as in 
the game) 41...cxd3 42 £)g3 #xa5 43 £>f5 
with sufficient counterplay, or even 40 
£M3 41 Wxc4 £>xf2 (41...£kb2!P 42 fca6!) 
42 fixf2 Wx'dS 43 d7 i.x£2+ 44 &xf2 fid8 45 
%1 #xh5 (45...fh6+ 46 ^hl) 46 fid5 Wg6 
47 #xb4 and die powerful passed d-pawn 
guarantees White against defeat. 


ygii 


a m m 

m m ■*« 1 




35...^xe5! 

Without hesitation retaining an ultra¬ 
powerful position in the centre. Possibly Tal 
was hoping for 35...4fM2P! 36 exd6 €kfl 37 
fix ft h6 (37...fca5 38 h6) 38 fiel - the d- 
pawns are only nominally doubled, but they 
are in fact passed! 

36 40e4 h6 37 lael? 

After 37 4hcd6 Wxd6 Black would have 
supported his knight by ...f7-f6 and would have 
had an impregnable fortress plus counterplay 


The last move before the time control, and 
evidently a losing one. 40 Web was essential, 
for example: 40...4kb2 41 fid.5! Wdl 42 £k5 
Wc6 43 fiff5! (43...ilxd6 44 Wd4), 40...Wd7 

41 fixd3 (41 ^hl!P) 41...cxd3 42 »xd3 ±a7+ 
43 £)f2, or 40...t5 41 Wd4! (it is dangerous to 
play 41 $2(2 Wxd6 42 £)xd3 ^2+ 43 ^f2 
Wh4+ 44 ^e2 fch5+ 45 WB WeS+) 41...fxe4 

42 Wxc4+ ^118 43 Sxf8+ Wxf8 44 Wxe4 
±a7+ 45 ^h2 £if2 46 Well tT4+ 47 g3 WB 
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48 We8+ or 48 d7 with a draw. 

40.. Jka7+ 41 4?h1 f5 

The sealed move. After the adjournment 
there were still some fascinating events to 
come. 

42 £sf6 + ! 

Of course, Tal does not miss a tactical 
chance. 42 2x£5? was totally unsuitable: 42... 
2xf5 43 Wxf5 th4+ 44 Wh3 Wxe4 45 d7 
Wei and wins. 

42.. .^h8 (not 42...Wxf6?? 43 Wxc4+ and 
Wxd3) 43 Wxc4 £ixb2 44 Wxa6 £ixd1 45 
Wxa7 



45.. .Wxd6? 

After 45...4bc3! 46 We7 gxf6 Black would 
have had excellent chances of converting his 
extra piece, although White could still have 
stirred up trouble: 

1) 47 We3 Sf7! (it is weaker to play 

47.. .sl?h7? 48 Wd3! Wdl 49 lxf5 ^h8 50 a6! 
We6 51 d7 or 48...£k4 49 lxf5 2e8 50 d7! 
Se7 51 2d5 with domination, ensuring a 
draw) 48 a6 (48 Wxh6+ 2h7) 48...Wxd6 49 a7 
Wd8 50 Wxh6+ (or 50 Sal Wa8 51 Wxh6+ 
%8 52 We3 Sg7 53 Wf3 £>e4) 50...&g8 51 
We3 Sg7 52 Sxf5 Ha8 53 Sf3 Wxa7 54 
We6+ Wf7, winning; 

2) 47 Sxf5 Wxe7 48 dxe7 Se8 49 Sxf6, 
and now not 49...Sxe7?! 50 a6! $3b5 51 Sb6! 
Se5 52 Sxh6+ <£ g 7 53 2g6+ <^f8 54 Sg4 
with a draw, or 50...^g7 51 Sg6+! ^f7 
(51..Ah7 52 Sb6 £M5? 53 Sb7 Sg7 54 a7!) 
52 Sxh6 $3b5 53 fib6 Se5 54 a7 ^5xa7 55 


Sxb4, eliminating all die pawns with a draw, 
but only 49...%7! 50 Sb6 Sxe7 51 Sxb4 2e5 
52 g4 Sxa5 53 2b7+ &f6 54 2b6+ <^g5 55 
2g6+ 4?f4 etc. (56 Sxh6 4?g3!), or 50 Sg6+ 
$f7 51 Sxh6 (51 Sb6 OtiS 52 Sb5 ^e6 53 
a6 Sxe7 54 Sb7 Se8 55 a7 Sa8) 51...£k4!! 
and ...b4-b3. 

It is tliis decisive knight manoeuvre (a non¬ 
human move!) that Petrosian might not have 
seen in his adjournment analysis. Otherwise it 
is hard to understand why he didn’t play 

45.. .6c3! 

46 Wd7! 

A very strong reply, after which in the end 
the resourceful Tal gains a draw. But it is in¬ 
teresting to look at die further errors by the 
two players: no one has seriously analysed this 
part of the game, and several important mo¬ 
ments have remained off screen. 

46.. .Wxf6 47 Wxdl Sb8! (not 47...Wa6 48 
2f4! Wxa5 49 Wd6, picking up the b4-pawn) 



48 2f3? 

A serious mistake. Drawing chances would 
have been retained by 48 Wd3 b3 49 a6, aim¬ 
ing to exchange the a-pawn for the b-pawn. 

48,..2a8? 

Returning the compliment. After 48...2b5! 
the sorry position of the white king would 
have proved decisive: 49 Wei (49 Wa4 Wh4+ 
or 49 Sb3 2xa5 50 2xb4 Sal etc.) 49...^h7 
50 Sb3 Ixa5 51 Wxb4 fial+ 52 &h2 Sfl. 
But now an objectively drawn endgame is 
reached with three pawns against two on the 
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same flank, although die mistakes do not end 
here. 



49 Wei 2xa5 50 Wxb4 2e5 (or 50...We5 
51 Sfl Sal 52 Sxal Wxal+ 53 Sfeh2 We5+ 54 
^h3 We3+ 55 ^?h2 ^h7 56 Wc4 with a draw) 

51 144 4?h7 52 ^h2 2d5 53 Sfl %5 54 
143 Se5 55 ^gl Sc5 56 142 2e5 57 
143 Sa5 58 st?h2 si?h8 59 sl?g1 Sa2 



60 ld5? (for an instant leaving the e3-square 
undefended) 60...Sc2? 

Again Petrosian could have won, but for 
dais a knowledge was required of higher com¬ 
puter geometry, which was then unknown: 

60...We3+l 61 <ih2 Sa4! 62 Wcl8+ ^>h7 63 
Sxf5 Sd4! (very pretty!) 64 Sd5 Sg4 65 2d3 
We5+ 66 tf?gl (66 ^>hl We2 67 Wd5 2g5; 66 
g3 2g5!) 66...We4! 67 Wd5 (or 67 g3 2g5 68 
Sb3 2d5) 67...Sxg2+ 68 &hl Wxd5 69 2xd5 
2g5! and wins. All this was ‘personally’ veri¬ 
fied by the rigorous Junior and Fritz. 


61 WaS+ sl?h7 62 143 Scl?! (62...1c5 was 
nevertheless stronger) 63 Sxcl #xd+ 64 
S > h2 “#c7+ 65 ®h3 We5 66 g4! fxg4+ 67 
^xg4 %5+ 68 «?h3 tff6 69 We4+ ^g8 
70 WeB+ 148 71 ®xf8+ *xf8 72 ^g4 
9fef7 73 445 

The following example on this same theme 
was prefaced by Petrosian widi these words: ‘1 
repeat, that the first and main difficulty in 
making a positional exchange sacrifice is a 
psychological caution: after all, you have to 
give up a rook for a minor piece. The second 
difficulty is that the exchange is given up 
when this is not forced by circumstances. 
Therefore you must anticipate beforehand, in 
good time, how events will develop and take 
the necessary measures.’ 



26 Jlf3! (a clever resource in a difficult posi¬ 
tion) 26...2af6 

If 26..,e4 there follows 27 Wd4! The 64- 
pawn is attacked, and if 27...4kl3 White sacri¬ 
fices the exchange. Or if 21..Mel, dien 28 
2e2, with a very sharp, tense game.’ (Petro¬ 
sian) 

27 2e1! (the only chance; 27 2e2? JLd3 28 
£>e4 4he4 29 Wxd3 £>g3-H) 27...^d3 28 
Sfe2 £sxe1 29 1xel 2e8 30 c5 
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‘Black is a deal- exchange to the good, hut it 
is not felt at all.’ (Petrosian) 

30,.Jiff8 31 Vz-Vz 

Draw agreed on Gligoric’s proposal. 


I will give another instrucdve example, 
which, as Tigran Vartanovich stated, was very 
interesting in the purely psychological sense. 



24 J„g5?! (it was more logical to increase the 
pressure by 24 Bel, then Jl£ 4 or jtg5) 

24...e5!! 

A surprise! ‘After my reply Portisch 
thought for about 10 minutes and all this time 
he kept looking at me. He couldn’t make out 
whether I had sacrificed the exchange or 
blundered. In the end he decided that I had 
blundered, took the exchange and... ended up 
in a bad position.’ (Petrosian) 

25 Jle7?! (or 25 dxe 6 fxe 6 ! with a comfort¬ 
able game) 25...f5 26 itxf 8 ^xf 8 

‘During the last two moves the situation 
has changed sharply. White has a rook for a 
bishop, but no active play, because all the lines 
are blocked and rooks are only worth some¬ 
thing when they stand on open files. After 
...e7-e5 the knight at c 6 looks very well placed, 
but that is all. In some cases Black will have an 
extra piece in play.’ (Petrosian) 


27 Jle2 Jlh6?! (first 27...h5! was better) 28 

fic2 Ac8 29 £>c3 4hfd7 30 lei £>f6 31 
Afl f4?! 

According to Petrosian, a prophylactic 
move such as 31... < tl?h8! would have been 
more unpleasant for White. 

32 lce2 IfB 33 £ia4 ZhxaA 34 fca4 

4tid7 (forestalling the c4-c5 breakthrough) 35 
4he7 + (Black overlooked this simple defence) 

35...sfcti8 36 £>xc8 ®xc8 37 ®a3 £ic5 38 
#f3 Wt5 Vz-Vz 

Thus, the positional exchange sacrifice was 
one of the prominent elements of die inimita¬ 
ble Petrosian style. But what comprised its 
basis? Let us see how die 9th world champion 
handled the opening. 

IVliracles of Prophylaxis 

Since the time of Botvinnik it had become 
evident diat the initial stage of the game de¬ 
manded thorough study. Without solid open¬ 
ing preparation it was impossible to count on 
any serious success in professional events, and 
practically every leading player made his con¬ 
tribution to the development of opening tiie- 
ory. It is interesting to follow how much 
opening theory has progressed from the late 
1940s to the present day - during this half 
century truly incredible progress has been 
achieved, and is still continuing today. 

Here Botvinnik can be safely called the 
pioneer. Although Alekhine, Euwe and Keres 
also did much fruitful work in the field of the 
opening, it was Botvinnik who was distin¬ 
guished by his large-scale, global approach. He 
developed systems and entire trends, along 
which chess thinking later progressed. Smys¬ 
lov, although this has not received due recog¬ 
nition, was also distinguished by his highly 
non-routine approach, and many opening 
tendencies are associated with his discoveries. 

Petrosian did not perhaps leave such a 
global mark on the development of chess the¬ 
ory, like Botvinnik or Smyslov, but on the 
other hand he created two systems, typical of 



it 
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his style, in the King’s Indian and Queen’s 
Indian Defences, linked by one thread - the 
idea oj prophylaxis. It is in his approach to the 
solution of opening problems that the features 
of Petrosian’s chess ideology, his general posi¬ 
tional conceptions, are clearly seen. 

Petrosian’s system in the King’s Indian De¬ 
fence, which to tliis day remains a rather un¬ 
pleasant weapon in White’s hands, is defined 
by an early d4-d5 and, chiefly, by lcl-g5, 
pinning the knight at f 6 . This move looks 
pointless and 70, 60 or even 50 years ago it 
would hardly have enjoyed the particular re¬ 
spect of die experts. But in the 1950s, thews 
on chess, on opening theory, and in general 
on basic chess reference points, changed 
markedly. It appears to be not so difficult for 
Black to eliminate the pin and carry out the 
key idea for the given pawn structure: move 
the knight from f 6 (to e 8 , d 7 or h 5 ) and ad¬ 
vance ...f7-£5. However, in so doing he loses 
time and begins to experience discomfort: 
firstly, he has to weaken himself with ...h 7 -h 6 
and then either play ...g6-g5, seriously weaken- 
ing the light squares, for which he will have to 
pay sooner or later, or else move his queen to 
e 8 or d7, which somewhat disrupts the coor¬ 
dination of his forces. 

Of course, after 1 d4 £}f 6 2 c4 g 6 3 £>c3 d 6 
4 e4 ±g7 one can also mention the Averbakh 
Variation - 5 Ae2 0-0 6 Ag5, as well as 5 h 3 
0-0 6 ±g5 (or 6 £tf3 and i»g5) with roughly 
the same motifs, but Petrosian’s plan with 5 
iie2 0-0 6 4£)f3 e5 7 d5 and Jlg5 has proved 
to be far more popular and uncommonly en¬ 
during. Today, thanks to the numerous games 
played and the development of system’s the¬ 
ory, this idea of long-term prophylaxis against 
...f7-£5 is now very standard, but then, in the 
1950s, it was a genuine discovery. 

Here is the source game, in which Petro¬ 
sian, as he himself put it, ‘was able to demon¬ 
strate in practice that the bishop sortie to g 5 is 
full of venom.’ This occurred in 1954 on 
board 1 of the USSR Team Championship, 
where Tigran Vartanovich helped his native 


‘Spartak’ to become champions of the coun¬ 
try. 

Game 6 

T.Petrosian-A.Suetin 

USSR Team Cup, Riga 1954 

1 c4 4bf6 2 4bc3 g6 3 e4 d6 4 d4 Ag7 5 
&e2 0-0 6 ^f3 e5 7 d5 ^bd7 

Or 7...£} a 6 - Game No.9. 



Later on the author of the variation began 
playing 8 Jtg5 h 6 9 J.h4, for example: 

1) 9...g5 10 ±g3 £ih5 11 0-0 a5 12 £lel 
£>f4 13 £)c2 (13 l g 4l?) 13...^c5 14 £le3 
4tke4 15 £)xe4 £>xe 2 + 16 Wxe 2 f 5 17 £3 f 4 ! 

18 c5 fee3 (18...fxg3 19 hxg3! and 20 g4) 19 
Wxe3 Jtf5 20 Had with a slight but enduring 
advantage (Petrosian Suctin, 25th USSR 
Championship, Riga 1958); 

2 ) 9...a6 (Fischer’s plan) 10 £kl 2 ^e 8 11 
0-0 ) 7 12 b4 £)g5 13 He I 15 14 f 3 Wcl 15 
^lil! £>f 6 16 c5 £ih5 17 c 6 ! b 6 18 cxf5 gxfS 

19 g3! with a clear advantage (Petrosian- 
Gligoric, Yugoslavia Candidates 1959); 

8 -^c5 9 Wc2 a5 10 Ag5 (10 £>d2 i.h6!) 

10 .. .h 6 11 Ae3 (here, having forced ...h 7 - 
h 6 , it is possible to retreat to e 3 , since 

11.. .^g4 is parried by the sharp variation 12 
Axc5 dxc5 13 h3 ^f 6 14 £)xe5 £>xd5 15 
cxd5 ±xe5 16 f4 ±d4+ 17 &h2) 11 ...£}fd7 

‘Suetin preferred a well-tried and, it has to 
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be said, routine continuation, with Bole- 
slavsky’s recommendation of 14...exf4 in 
mind/ (Petrosian) 

12 £>d2 f5 13 exf5 gxf5 14 f4 exf4 15 
Axf4 16 Sael Jld7 

Thus, we see before us the results of pro¬ 
phylaxis. After freeing himself from the pin. 
Black has nevertheless carried out die the¬ 
matic ...f7-f5, but chronic weaknesses have 
appeared in his position. However, it appears 
that the activity of his pieces should enable 
him to equalise. 



The knight at e5 is a fine piece, and the one 
at c5 also stands well, whereas for the moment 
Black’s weaknesses (the f5-pawn and the e 6 - 
and g 6 -squares) are not felt. And again we 
encounter an example, typical of our previous 
theme: the correlation between long-term fac¬ 
tors and the concrete dynamics of the posi¬ 
tion. It is useful and interesting to observe 
how skilfully and accurately the young Petro¬ 
sian (who was then still only 25) begins to ex¬ 
tinguish dynamics and change the evaluation 
of the position in his favour. 

17 £>f3! (first the e5-knight is eliminated) 

17...Wf6 

‘Another small “but” is revealed. If the 
pawn had been at h7, 17...^ig6 would have 
been a good move. But now after 18 Ae3 
Black does not have the attractive advance of 
the f-pawn on account of the loss of a piece/ 
(Petrosian) 

18 #d2 Sae8 19 4lxe5! 


Unexpectedly changing the pattern of the 
position. It would seem to be a pity' to take on 
e5: now the white knight cannot go to d4, 
from where it would have attacked the f5- 
pawn and threatened to invade at e 6 . But in 
fact the e5-knight was so strong, that White 
cannot get by without eliminating it. With 
such a knight still on the board, the aforemen¬ 
tioned weaknesses would simply be mythical, 
since the black pieces are too well developed. 

19...dxe5 20 Ae3 b8 



Instead of a weak, isolated £5-pawn, there 
are now hanging e- and f-pawns. What are 
they - a strength or a weakness? And again 
Petrosian made an extremely subtle evaluation 
of the correlation between temporary' dynam¬ 
ics and long-term weaknesses. Of course, the 
pawns look very fine, but they only seem to be 
so. It only needs one of them to advance, and 
obvious holes immediately appear: ...e5-e4 
weakens the f4- and d4-squares and facilitates 
the exchange of the dark-squared bishops, 
while ...£5-f4 is even worse, since after jtxc5 
the white knight: occupies the e4-square. 
Therefore Black is forced to defend passively, 
hoping that it will be hard for White to find a 
plan to strengthen his position. 

21 Jlh5 (as Petrosian pointed out, the imme¬ 
diate 21 Adi was more accurate, but this is a 
minor point) 21...Ue7 22 Adi! Wd6 23 
Ac2 

Pressing litde-by-litde on the hanging 
pawns. 
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Again both 26...e4 and 26..T4 are bad, and 
White’s first achievement is vseen: the knight is 
forced ‘voluntarily’, without the help of b2-b4, 
to abandon the c5-square and switch to d 6 , in 
order to defend the f5-pawn. 


23...Ief7 

It is very' important that 23...e4 does not 
achieve anything, since the d3-square is under 
control: 24 A £4 Ae5 25 £ie 2 , then We3, and 
Black’s weaknesses are very obvious. There¬ 


fore Suetin waits. As does Petrosian - such 


things never embarrassed him. 


28 c5! bxc5 29 Axc5 


24 *h1 fia8 

After 24...fif6 25 ®e2! with the threat of 


But now White has broken up the oppo¬ 
nent’s pawn chain on the queenside, and the 


a2-a3 and b2-b4 (not immediately 25 a3 in number of weaknesses in the enemy position 

view of 25...a4 26 Axc5 Wxc5 27 Sa8 28 begins to exceed the acceptable norm. How’- 

Wxe5 Wxc4) the mobility' of the e- and f- ever, the position is still far from simple: Black 

pawns is still mydiical. And so Black makes has some defensive resources and slight play 

the apparendy strange move 24...Sa8, ‘consid- with his pieces, 

ering himself obliged to forestall a2-a3 and b2- 29...Sb8 30 b3 #c8 


b4: if 25 a3 there follows 25...a4.’ (Petrosian) 



25 Ee2! (exploiting the deflection of the rook 
to a 8 , White intensifies the pressure on the £5- 
pawn) 25../§ / f8 26 fief2 (with the threat of 
| 1^2-115) 26...£ib7 


Petrosian condemned this ‘inexplicable 
manoeuvre, removing the queen from the 
main part of the battlefield,’ and recom¬ 
mended 30...e4 (31 ^3xe4? Ab5). However, 
after this White would again have had the un¬ 
pleasant 31 We3 Af6 32 £ie 2 %7 33 £lf4 
with a clear advantage (here the weakness of 
the e 6 -square also tells). Even after 30...Wc8 I 
would not evaluate Black’s position as lost. It 
is extremely difficult, of course, but it is still 
possible to resist. 

31 WhB #a6?! 

‘Having lost the strategic battle, Black tries 
to save the f5-pawn tactically: 32 Axd6 cxd 6 
33 Axf5? Axf5 34 Hxf5 Wxfl+/ (Petrosian) 

32 g4! 

At the appropriate moment! Petrosian’s 
caution was legendary, but when the time 
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came to make sharp, committing moves, he 
did not avoid them. That is, he always played 
by the position, judge for yourself: the queen 
at a6 and rook at bB have clearly forgotten 
about their king. 



32.. .f4 

‘Forced, but now Black’s seemingly power¬ 
ful pawns are easily blockaded.’ (Petrosian) I 
think that if 32...e4 Tigran Vartanovich would 
have played 33 gxf5! Jtxc3 34 f6 with crushing 
threats. But after 32..T4 die bishop at c2 joins 
die attack and Wg6 is a constant threat. 

33 lei 

A highly competent move. The e4-square 
has been chronically weakened and there is no 
need to hurry with 33 Wg6?\: after 33...fif6 34 
Wh7+ <&f7 35 ±d3 Wb7 36 &e2 l.f5! 37 
gxf5 fih8 the evaluation of the position could 
have changed in Black’s favour. 

33.. 7tc8 



34 jbcd6? 

Petrosian attaches an exclamation mark to 
this move and explains: ‘'File start of a forcing 
manoeuvre leading to the collapse of the black 
position. In the opponent’s time-trouble 
White quickly won.’ The conclusion of the 
game is not annotated, but it is here that some 
very interesting (and very typical!) events be¬ 
gin. It is a pity that many games of the great 
masters from the past remain not fully anno¬ 
tated, as otherwise we would have die good 
fortune to see many amusing adventures. 

There is no doubt that White has a strategi¬ 
cally won position, and all its advantages 
would have been retained by the quiet 34 h3 
or the more resolute 34 Sgl! followed by g4- 
g5. On the other hand, the exchange on d6 is 
hasty, immediately allowing Black to create 
some counterplay. 

34...cxd6 35 Ag6 Hf8 36 £ie4 f3? 

A blunder. It is not clear why Suetin did not 
play 36...Jlxg4. After 37 lh4 White has good 
compensation for the pawn, of course, but the 
outcome would still have been totally unclear. 

37 g5 Xf4 

37...ilg4 did not work on account of 38 
Hh4 Sf4 39 gxh6. 



38 Igl?? 

A blunder in reply, which could have 
changed the result of the game, depriving 
White of a deserved win! 38 gxh6 Jtg4 39 
Wgb would have won easily. 

38...JJ5?? 
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Here it is, time-trouble! After 38...JLg4! Pet¬ 
rosian would have faced a difficult test: 39 
jLf7+ it?h8 40 gxh6 (40 Ugh?! Jtf5 41 ®xd6 
Jtxe4 42 gxh6 ki6) 40...±xh5 41 hxg7+ <4?h7 
42 g8W+ ^KxgB 43 Jlxg8+ fixg8 44 flxgB 
^xg8 45 £kd6 Sd4, or 39 Hh4 JLh3 40 Wh5 
(40 %3?1 Ig4 41 fcf3 lxgl-h 42 4>xgl 
®cl+) 40...JLg2+ 41 figxg2 fxg2+ 42 st?xg2 
fix£2+ 43 &\x£2 Wcl, and in both cases it is 
not clear whether White could have saved the 
game. It is surprising that these events w'ere 
not reflected at all in commentaries on die 
game. 

39 gxhS (now everything is in place) 

39.,.i.xe4 40 J,xe4 1-0 

Despite the mutual time-trouble mistakes, 
this is a very instructive game. It signifies the 
triumph for the basic idea of the Petrosian 
Variation — deep prophylaxis, based on the 
effect of long-term factors of the position 
against temporary, petering out dynamics. 

The following ‘Indian’ game is also instruc¬ 
tive, although it too does not demonstrate the 
idea of die variation in pure form, since Black 
immediately went in for the blocking of the 
centre, by playing ...c7-c5 and ...e7-e5. Nowa¬ 
days we know that diis restricts Black’s active 
possibilities, but at that time many thought 
that it was also possible to play this way and 
that Black, with his little centre (c5-d6-e5 
against c4-d5-e4), has counterplay in the form 
of ...b7-b5 and ...f7-f5. At the amateur level 
this would be all very well, but grandmasters 
of Petrosian’s class learned how to exploit the 
advantage in space. Also with the help of pro¬ 
phylaxis. 



1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 e5 4 £ic3 d6 5 e4 
g6 6 £}f3 Ag7 1 Ag5 


Even so! Here this is even better, because 
Black will no longer have a knight at c5. 



‘7...h6 was more subtle. At such an early 
stage White would hardly have given up his 
dark-squared bishop. The bishop at g5 con¬ 
siderably hinders Black’s ...f7-f5.’ (Petrosian) 

8 &e2 £> C 7 9 £id2 Ad7 (9...a6!? 10 a4 b6) 

10 a4 b6 

Pilnik does indeed play the opening without 
any particular subtlety', as if saying that for the 
present Black has a solid position, and let’s see 
what happens. He was intending to go ...a7-a6, 
...fibB and ...b6-b5 (if immediately 10...a6, 
then 11 a5!), but here he w'as suddenly taken 
aback by a non-routine move. 

11 £ib5! 



11...&xb5? 

Black faces a difficult dilemma. In the event 
of Tl...£kb5!? 12 axb5 he has an unattractive 
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position, and so Pilnik preferred ll...J=xb5, 
obviously expecting 12 axb5 'with an unclear 
game after the possible 12...0-0 13 0-0 a5 14 
bxa 6 4£jxa6 15 Wb3 $3b4 — it is quite hard to 
break this fortress. But an extremely unpleas¬ 
ant surprise awaits him. 

12 cxb5! (vacating the c4-square; today such 
an idea has become typical, but then it was a 
genuine revelation) 12...0-0 13 b4! 

Very strong! It transpires that Black has 
great problems. 


given instance the knight at f 6 was far more 
important than his bishop and it had to be 
eliminated. Now Black will be unable to block 
the c-file, since the knight at c7 is a very long 
way from the c5-square. 

In view of this, perhaps Black should first 
have played 13...^3ce81? (instead of 13...h6), to 
try and somehow approach c5 with his knight. 
However, this too looks rather unimpressive. 

14...#xf6 15 0-0 Sfd8 16 4ic4 ±f8 

It is quite conceivable that Pilnik consid¬ 
ered his defences to be sufficiently solid. 



‘The capture on b4 opens the c-file, on 
which White has an outpost at c 6 . Black will 
not even be able to oppose rooks, since the 
c 8 -square can be controlled by the white 
bishop. On the other hand, bxc5 is also rather 
unpleasant for Black. After ...bxc5(?) White 
easily creates a passed pawn on the queenside, 
while after ...dxc5 he places his knight at c4 
and combines the threat of a4-a5 with the 
advance of his passed dS-pawn.’ (Petrosian) 

In short, White already has a strategically 
won position. But the win for him still de¬ 
mands considerable effort — I should remind 
you that the game was played in a Candidates 
tournament for the world championship! 

13...h6 14 ±xf6! 

A concrete approach! Weaker was 14 Jle3 
^>d7 followed by 15...cxb4 and ...4ic5.’ (Pet¬ 
rosian) Also after 14 ±h4 in the future the 
black knight would have been able to go to d7 
and, after ...cxb4, to c5, blocking the c-file. 


17 g3 

White can strengthen his position unhin¬ 
dered, and so Black, after defending his d 6 - 
pawn, takes on b4.’ (Petrosian) 

17.. ,cxb4 

This is understandable: otherwise sooner or 
later (say, after $g2, h2-h4 and Wb3) White 
would have taken on c5, and then - as in the 
note to 13 b4! I think that Pilnik decided on 
...cxb 4 in the hope that for the moment the 
weakness of the c 6 -square would not be fatal 
and Black would be able to gain counterplay 
on the kingside. 

18 th3^g7 19 Ifcl 

Also good is 19 £le3 (if 19 1fxb4?!, then 

19.. .£le6! 20 dxe 6 d5!) 19...h5 20 £k2 fol¬ 
lowed by 4?3xb4-c6, but Petrosian carries out 
his plan, thinking that it is a rook that, will be 
best placed on c 6 . In the given instance this is 
a matter of taste. 


That is, Petrosian subtly sensed that in the 19,..h5 
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20 £se3 ^e8 21 Wxb4 Bdc8 22 Bc6 Wd8 

(22,..fixc6?! 23 bxc 6 with the threat of Jta 6 - 
b7 and a4-a5) 23 Had £rf6 

Pilnik also carries out a definite plan. He 
has defended his d 6 - and b 6 -pawns (in the 
event of him playing ...a7-a6), placed his 
knight at f 6 and is threatening ...£M7-c5, after 
which it will be not at all easy for White to 
breach his opponent’s defences. Petrosian 
prevents this. 

24 &f1! ficb8 (avoiding 24...4M7? 25 ±h3 
2cb8 26 Jtxd7! or 25,..Sxc6 26 dxc6 £k5 27 
£kl5 and c6-c7) 25 ±h3 a6! 



What should White do next? Although all 
his pieces are finely placed, for the moment 
Black’s weaknesses are defended. Without the 
move 4k4, putting pressure on the pawns and 
completely restricting Black’s forces, he can¬ 
not get by, but what to do with the e4-pa\vn? 
26 lei!! 


A unique move - another triumph for the 
idea of prophylaxis! White defends his pawn 
in advance, through the knight. ‘The obvious 
26 £3? has the significant drawback of weaken¬ 
ing the dark squares and the second rank - 
after 26...axb5 27 axb5 h4 Black gains serious 
counterplay. On die h3~c8 diagonal the bishop 
occupies too strong a position for it to be 
switched to the modest role of guarding the 
e4-pawn.’ (Petrosian) Of course, the rook at 
el is also modestly placed, but there is nothing 
else to be done. Fantastic logic! This move 
might simply not be noticed, but when it is 
made you understand just how strong it is. 

Incidentally, die computer finds it very dif¬ 
ficult here: it insists on 26 f3, while 26 Stel, 
from its ‘point of view’ reduces White’s ad¬ 
vantage. It is beyond its powers to remove a 
rook from an open file! 

26...axb5 27 axb5 £ih7?! 

Black should have ‘marked time’, but Pilnik 
flinched (a human always aims for the initia¬ 
tive), decided to bring out his queen to f 6 and 
as a result lost his b 6 -pawn. In my view, more 
tenacious was 27...h4 28 4k4 hxg3 29 hxg3 
^g 8 30 Wb3 fia7 31 Hfe3 ^3e8, although even 
here the b 6 -pawn will most probably be lost 
Black’s position is of course extremely un¬ 
pleasant, but to breach it immediately is not so 
simple. 

28 ^c4 2a2 



29 Jig 2! (now ...£)d7 is no longer 
threatened, and the bishop can guard the e4- 
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pawn, in order to free the rook at el for the 
defence of the f2-pawn) 29„,.'#fS 30 Sfl 
&g5 31 Wb3 IbaB 32 h4 

The knight is driven back, and at this 
Black’s attack comes to an end (however, it 
never in fact began). 

32,..£ih7 33 Hxb6 Sal 34 Sc6 S8a2 35 
We3 


light-squared triumph for the f5-knight over 
the bad f 8 -bishop. 

44 ^e3! gxh4 45 £rf5+ 4?g8 46 gxh4 
fia6 47 b7 fia7 48 Sc8 fcb7 49 WeS 
£id7 50^xd6 1-0 

Incidentally, when looking through the 
tournament book of that Candidates tourna¬ 
ment, I remembered another innovatory idea 



Parrying the threat of ...Wxf2+. The con¬ 
version of the extra pawn does not present: 
any great difficulty for Petrosian. As he liked 
to joke, ‘you have a pawn - brains are not 
needed!’ 

35.. .Hd8 36 Sxal (36 b 6 ! Petrosian) 

36.. .5xa1 + 37 <&h2 £if6 38 f3 (here the 


of the 9 th world champion. 




weakening of the dark squares can no longer be 17 . j ^ xc 3 \ 

exploited: 38 Jth3!?) 38...®b8 39 Wb3 7667 ^ bold exchange of the ‘King’s Indian’ 

40 b6 £>c5 41 #b2 Ha4 42 #b5 Sa2 43 bishop. This is also a kind of prophylaxis! 
2c7 (threatening<5ha5-c6 andb6-b7) 43...g5 ‘Xliis interesting strategic idea is a striking ex- 



Pilnik again flinches, and things end in 


ample of a concrete penetration into the posi¬ 
tion. Black eliminates the knight which could 
have played an active role in implementing the 
g 2 -g 4 breakthrough and, particularly impor¬ 
tant, White’s clark-squared bishop is denied 
the opportunity of occupying the weakened 
al-h 8 diagonal.’ (Aronin) 

18 bxc3 6 19 a4 4?h8 20 ^f2 2g8 21 
<^>h1 WeS 22 Igl #g6 23 ®d2 ±67 24 
g3 2ae8 25 a5 fie7 26 Sabi Jtc8 27 Sg2 
2eg7 28 Sbgl £ice8 29 h3 h5! Vz-Vz 
Nipping g3-g4 in the bud. Draw agreed, al¬ 
though Black’s position is even slightly the 
more pleasant. 
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Several important games for the Petrosian 
Variation were played in the 26t.h USSR 
Championship (Tbilisi 1959), where Tigran 
Vartanovich, again going through the entire 
event undefeated, won the first of his four 
gold medals. Moreover, he finished a point 
ahead of Tal, who w r as already twice champion 
of the country, not long before had won the 
Interzonal tournament, and was soon also to 
win the Candidates tournament (in each of 
these last two events Petrosian finished third). 



1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 76c3 ±g7 4 e4 d6 5 
±e2 0-0 6 £sf3 e5 7 d5 £sa6 

The alternative is 7...^bd7 ( Game N 0 . 6 ) or 

7...a5 8 Ag5 h 6 9 ±h4 £>a 6 10 0-0 WtS 11 
£k!2 4Lh7 (ll..Jk.d7 - Game No.67) 12 a3 h5 

13 f3 Jth 6 ? (13..Jld7! 14 b3 Ah 6 is correct) 

14 b4! Jk,d7 15 2b 1 with die initiative (Petro- 
sian-Kottnauer, Lugano Olympiad 1968). 



9,..g5 

An aggressive plan with the manoeuvre of 
the knight to f4. The Petrosian-Lutikov game 
from the same event went 9...c5 10 £k!2 
Jtd7?! (10...4ic7 was more accurate) 11 ^lb5! 
Jte8 (we have already seen ll...jtxb5? 12 
cxb5) 12 a3 Wd7 (12...4k7 13 ^ic3! a 6 14 b4!) 


13 g4 76c7 (13...Vlli7!?) 14 ^3c3 a 6 15 a4 Wc 8 
16 h3! Sb 8 17 Wc2 ±67 18 b3 b 6 19 £>dl b5 

20 a5! (a typical idea, restricting the knight at 
c7) 20...^hB (20...bxc4 21 bxc4 2b4 22 £h2! 
Wa 8 23 $M3 with the idea of Jlg3 and £2-f4) 

21 ±g3 £>g 8 22 £>e7 (22...bxc4 23 bxc4 

Ib4 24 Wc3 and %6c2) 23 ±h4! (23 b4?! f5! 
24 bxc5 f4! is unclear) 23...We8?! (23...^g8 
was better) 24 b4! ^5c8 (24...bxc4 25 bxc5! or 

24...cxb4? 25 c5!) 25 bxc5 dxc5 26 cxb5 and 
White won on die 42nd move. 



The knights are quite nicely placed, and 
later games showed that Black does not have a 
bad position. But accurate and energetic play 
is required of him: the light squares are already 
weakened, and it may happen that his activity 
comes to an end but the hole at f5 remains. In 
addition, White can gradually prepare an of¬ 
fensive on die queenside. 

13 itg4 (exchanging the main defender of 
die f5-square) 13...a5?! 

A second-rate move. It would appear that 
Yukhtman did not quite understand what 
White wanted: the knight at f4 seems to be 
paralysing his entire game, the hole at d3 is 
already yawning and it is still a very long way 
to f5. In later games Black employed the gam¬ 
bit continuation 13.,.JLxg4!? 14 Wxg4 h5 15 
Wf5 h4 16 Jlxf4 exf4 17 4b£3 Wf 6 ! 18 ^xg5 
Wxf5 19 exf5 J.xc3!P (or 19...fife8 20 ^b5 
Ie7 21 lael lae 8 22 Ixe7 Ixe7 23 b4 £id3 
24 ^xa7 ^xb4 25 fibl 4?3d3 26 %6b5 with a 
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slight advantage) 20 bxc3 SfeB 21 fiiel 4?g7 
22 h3 with an unclear position - by 
breaking up the white pawns, Black has gained 
real counterplay. 

Now it is interesting to observe how me¬ 
thodically, although not without the help of 
Inis opponent, Petrosian exploits the weakness 
of the f5-square. 



14 f3! 

The bishop will move from g3, making 
way for the pawn. Black’s knight cannot be 
maintained at f4, and without it he cannot 
hope for any activity. By contrast, White’s 
plan is simple: he must try to play a knight to 
e3, when it will be close to the f5-square.’ 
(Petrosian) 

14...^cd3 15©c2 c6 

This is what Yukhtman was hoping for - 
counterplay on the c-file. However, it proves 
to be not quite sufficient. 

16 <4>h1! h5 17&xc8 2xc8 18 a3! 

A very important and instructive move. It 
appears that here it is not needed: all the same, 
b2-b4 cannot be played. However, White’s 
aim was a different one: to create the threat of 
JLxf4 and g2-g3. After the immediate 18 Jlxf4 
there is the important interposition 18...4lb4!, 
for example: 19 Wb3 exf4 with good counter¬ 
play (20 a3 4>a6 21 ©xb7? 4>c5 22 ©a7 la 8 ), 
or 19 Jk.xg5 4)xc2 20 JtxdS 4kal 21 Jte7 
Sfe 8 22 Jlxd 6 4k2 with compensation for 


the exchange and chances for both sides. 


18,..cxd5 


After 18...h4 19 ±xf4 4kf4 20 g3 43h5 21 
4?g2 Wd7 22 Wd3 Black constantly has to 
think about the weakness of his f5, while if he 
plays 22...f5?!, then after 23 exf5 Sxf5 24 
4ide4 the knight: establishes itself at e4 and 
the weakness of the light squares becomes 
transparent. 

19 cxd5 

If 19 4hcd5 then it is essential to play 

19...h4! (19...b5!? 20 Sabi!) 20 ±xf4 4>xf4 21 
©b3 4>xd5 22 cxd5 Wc7 or 21 4kf4 exf4 22 
Sadi lie 8 with chances of equality. 



19.. .6C5? 

Capitulation! Since Yuklitman has opened 
the c-file, it makes sense to use this somehow. 
After the sharp 19...b5 20 ±xf4 4>xf4 21 Wb3 
lb 8 22 4}dl! (22 4>xb5 a4! 23 Wxa4 Wb 6 ) 

22.. .4V’2 23 4\e3 4M4 24 ©d3 White would 
have retained the advantage, planning 25 4V5 
4ixf5 26 exf5 and 43e4 (weakness of the light 
squares!). But after 19...Wb6! it -would have 
been hard for him to find anything stronger 
than the modest 20 Jlxf4 (20 Sabi h4) 

20.. .^xf4 21 g3 (21 Sacl ©04!?) 21...4>e2 22 
©d3 4M4 23 Sabi. 

20 Jlf2 (with the threat of g2-g3; now things 
become very difficult for Black) 20...g4?! 

Desperation. Such extraordinary measures 
are usually unsuccessful and merely aggravate 
the situation, by increasing the number of 
weaknesses. Black’s activity quickly evapo¬ 
rates. 

21 g3 4ig6 (even so, it was preferable to play 
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21...4Vd3!? 22 Jtxc5 4)xc5 23 fxg4 hxg4 24 
4k4! etc.) 22 fxg4 Hxg4 23 Ae3 
To some extent Black’s pawn structure re¬ 
sembles a sieve. 



23.. .b5? (a last-gasp tty: White simply takes 
the pawn) 24 4ixb5 ©b6 25 a4! ©a6 26 
4jc4 (the game is decided, and Yukhtman’s 
desperate thrust does not change anything) 

26.. .f5 27 Ixf5 2xf5 28 exf5 ©b7 29 
%2 4ib3 30 4>cxd6 ©d7 31 fifl 1-0 

Yukhtman’s play was unconvincing, of 
course: for all his tactical talent, he was rather 
weak in positional evaluation, although, like 
every finalist in the USSR Championships of 
that time, he had not at all a bad understand¬ 
ing of chess subtleties. This makes even more 
impressive the difference in class between the 
strong Soviet masters and grandmaster Petro¬ 
sian, who had not yet even achieved the height 
of his powers. 

‘Petrosian’s style,’ wrote world champion 
Botvinnik after this tournament, ‘to some ex¬ 
tent resembles the style of Capablanca, Flohr 
and perhaps Smyslov. Players of this type 
make use of their main strength — superiority 
in positional understanding; therefore they 
aim to obtain positions where the time factor 
and the tactical element are not of decisive 
importance, where they can formulate solidly- 
based plans, leading with iron consistency to 
victory. Of course, if Petrosian were only an 
expert in the field of positional play and were 
not in addition a clever tactician, he would not 


have been able to gain such a convincing vic¬ 
tory in Tbilisi!’ 

In Averbakh’s opinion, such a description 
hardly conveys the distinctiveness of Petro¬ 
sian’s style and tills lack of understanding of 
his play also told in the Botvinnik-Petrosian 
match. Tigran Vartanovich himself said: ‘It is 
asserted that my favourite player is Capab¬ 
lanca. They have even pinned a label on me: 
“follower of the Capablanca style”. In fact, for 
me there cannot exist any one idol in princi¬ 
ple. Thus if I were to name a few names, I 
would give Nimzowdtsch, Capablanca and 
Rubinstein.’ He knew from childhood the 
games of die first two, while he became ac¬ 
quainted with the secrets of Rubinstein’s play 
in the late 1950s — and he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that ‘no one previously had such a deep 
positional style.’ 

But what Petrosian definitely had in com¬ 
mon with Capablanca was his extraordinary 
speed of thought. He, like the legendary Cu¬ 
ban, was one of the best blitz players in the 
world (along with Bronstein, Tal, Korchnoi, 
Fischer and, later, Karpov). When in the sum¬ 
mer of 1958 the 15-year-old Bobby Fischer 
arrived in Moscow', Petrosian, as he put it, 
‘was summoned to the Central Chess Club, to 
deal with a youth who had defeated the 
Moscow' masters in blitz play.’ Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich was a four-times winner of the popu¬ 
lar blitz tournaments for the prize of the Ve~ 
cbemyaya Moskva newspaper, and in March 
1971 he w'on the All-Union grandmaster blitz 
tournament, scoring \4Vz out of 15(!!)?% 

The Saga of Svetozar 

Once we have begun tsdking about the King’s 
Indian Defence, it is impossible not to men¬ 
tion a prominent expert on it, the outstanding 
Yugoslav grandmaster Svetozar Gligotic (born 
1923), who was among the contenders for the 
world championship in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The Second World War wiped out four 
years from the chess biography of the talented 
master, during two of which he fought against 
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the Nazis as a member of Marshall Tito’s par¬ 
tisan army. After the victory Svetozar returned 
to his favourite game, not only competing at 
the board and avidly reading chess literature, 
but. also founding a chess club in Belgrade and 
organising a championship of the capital, and 
then also of die country. He quickly became 
the No.l player in Yugoslavia, one of the most 
chess-avid countries in the world, where there 
was an abundance of top-class players 
throughout the 20th century: in place of Vid- 
mar and Kostic came Pirc and Trifunovic, 
then Gligoric, Rabar, Matanovic, Fuderer, 
Ivkov, Matulovic, Parma, Planinc, Ljubojcvic... 

Gligoric became internationally known af¬ 
ter his sensational triumph in Warsaw (1947): 

1, Gligoric - 8 out of 9; 2-5. Boleslavsky, 
Smyslov... - 6 etc. Fie was immediately con¬ 
sidered a dangerous rival to the Soviet grand¬ 
masters, and for a time the USSR sports au¬ 
thorities were watchful about sending them to 
tournaments where the young and ambitious 
Yugoslav was playing. Although, at that time 
he was not even a grandmaster: he was 
awarded this title only in 1951. 

In the absence of the USSR, the Yugoslav 
team, led by Gligoric, confidently won the 
first post-war Olympiad (Dubrovnik 1950). 
This success and medal places at many of the 
subsequent Olympiads were a vivid indication 
of die extraordinary popularity of chess in the 
country. Indeed, in the second half of the 20th 
century Yugoslavia became a genuine chess 
Mecca: where else did so many international 
tournaments take placer! And, of course, it 
was no accident that it was here that the revo¬ 
lutionary idea of creating a kind of bible for 
qualified players was born — the periodical 
Informator and the five-volume Encyclopaedia of 
Chess Openings , arranged in accordance with the 
famous Rabar Index: A-B-C-D-E. 

I made my first acquaintance with 
Gligo tic’s play back in my youth, when I read 
Bronstein’s legendary book on the Candidates 
tournament in Zurich (1953). Especially en¬ 
graved in my memory is the following 


fascinating game - a highly complicated 
example on the theme of blockade: in order to 
deprive the enemy pieces of mobility. Black 
had to sacrifice two pawns. This proved a high 
price and the outcome of the battle was 
unclear to the very end. 

Game 10 

A.Kotov-S.Gligoric 

Candidates Tournament, 

Zurich 1953, 25th round 
King’s Indian Defence h87 

1 d4 £jf6 2 c4 g6 3 <Sic3 Ag7 4 e4 d6 

The numerous spectacular wins by Bole¬ 
slavsky, Bronstein and Geller induced me also 
to make my opening repertoire sharper. After 
including in it the King’s Indian Defence, my 
results with Black improved significantly. At 
the Interzonal tournament in Saltsjobaden 
(1952) I employed it against Geller himself - 
and won! And then for many long years I was 
faithful to this opening.’ (Gligoric) 

5 f3 0-0 6 Ae3 e5 7 d5 



7.. .c5 

As it soon transpires, this move is prema¬ 
ture. Black avoids 7...^3h5 8 Wd2 f5 9 0-0-0 
«?! 10 ±f2 Aft 11 £>ge2 i.h4 12 Agll 
(Geller-Gligoric, 11th round). The attempt to 
combine both plans — 9...a6 10 Jld3 c5!r (if 

10.. .£M7 Geller suggested 11 exf5 gxf5 12 
<$3ge2) is parried by 11 dxc6! £lxc6 12 $M5 
Jte6 13 ±b6 #d7 14 £>e2 Sac8 15 *bl Wf7 


i 





i 
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16 She! with some pressure (Karpov - 
Kasparov, 21 st matchgame, Lyon 1990). 

Therefore 7...c6! is more active, for exam¬ 
ple: 8 fh!2 cxd5 9 cxd5 ^Jbd7 10 £}ge2 a6 11 
£V1?! (11 g4 - Game No.85) ll...£fli5 12 J.d3 
15 13 &le2 £>df6 14 exB gxf5 15 &g3 e4! 
(following Gligoric!) 16 £kh5 $3xh5 17 fxe4 
f4! 18 £.f2 ±g4 19 h3 ±d7 20 0-0-0 ±e5! 21 
&bl Wf6 22 Ac2 23 £xg3?! fxg3 24 
jkf3 fiac8... 0-1 (Gheorghiu-Kasparov, Thes¬ 
saloniki Olympiad 1988). 

8 i:d3 

Two rounds later in the game Kotov- 
Najdorf an improvement was unveiled — 8 g4! 
(depriving the knight of the h5-square) 

8...$3e8 9 h4 15 10 exf5 gxf5, but later Tal 
suggested 10 gxf5! gxf5 11 exf5 Jtxf5 12 
Jtd3!, when dianks to his control of e4 White 
has the advantage. It is important that the fol¬ 
lowing does not work: 12...e4 13 fxe4 We7?! 
(13...±c8 14 e5!?) 14 exf5 Wxe3+ 15 #e2 
Wg3+ 16 St?d2 and wins (Tal-Boleslavsky, 25th 
USSR Championship, Riga 1958). 

But after, say, 8 Wd2 £>e8 9 ±d3 f5 10 exf5 
gx£5 11 0-0-0 the ...e5-e4 breakthrough may 
prove highly effective: U...a6 12 $3ge2 b5 13 
Sdgl ^3d7 14 cxb5 e4! 15 fxe4 fxe4 16 *§3xe4 
axb5 17 Jlxb5 S.xa2 with excellent counterplay 
for the pawn (Korchnoi-Boleslavsky, 24th 
USSR Championship, Moscow 1957). 



8...<£ih5 9 £}ge2 f5 10 exf5 gxf5 

A tense position, typical of the Samisch 
Attack. White is not in a hurry to determine 


the placing of his king and now he has to take 
a very important decision - choose a square 
for his queen. 

11 !Tc2 

It is also logical to play 11 Wd2 (with con¬ 
trol of the f4- and g5-squares), when Black 
can reply ll...£kl7 12 Jtg5 We8 with the idea 
of 13 Sib5 e4! 14 fxe4 &e5 15 0-0 £>xd3 16 
Wxd3 fxe4 17 We3 %6 18 Sxf8+ J.xf8 19 
fitl Ad? (Pachman-Ivkov, Sarajevo 1964), or 
else frighten White with the threat of a diver¬ 
sion on the queenside - 1 l...a6 12 a4 (12 0-0-0 
b5!) 12...&d7 13 ±g5 We8 14 0-0 &df6 15 
Jlc2 Jld7 (Hort-Gligoric, Niksic 1978), while 
in the event of 12 ^3g3 We8! 13 4kh5 #xh5 
14 0-0-0 (14 0-0 £}d7 15 f4 Ib8 16 a4 is 
rather more solid) he can carry out the same 
blockading idea as in the game: 14...e4! 15 fxe4 
f4! 16 Jlf2 £ld7 and now 17 g3 £3 18 g4 WeS 
19 g5 4Le5 with compensation for the sacri¬ 
ficed pawn. 



11.,.e4! (a positional sacrifice for the^ake of 
activating die g7-bishop and occupying the e5- 
square, w'hereas White’s pawn on e4 will re¬ 
strict his forces) 12 fxe4 f4! 13 Af2 

A modern grandmaster, armed with the ex¬ 
perience of his predecessors and fearing a 
blockade, might go in for such an extreme 
measure as a piece sacrifice - 13 e5!, since 
after 13...±xe5 14 Axh7+ 4?h8 15 ±f2 White 
has an obvious advantage (Knaak-Velimirovic, 
Sombor 1972). 

13.,.fxe3! is stronger, although after 14 
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jtxh7+ ‘A’hS 15 e6 Black is in danger: he has thanks to his powerful knight at e5. 
an entire flank shut out of the game. 14...Wg5 15 Afl 4he5! 

‘Black has won the first batde, by pushing 

AS 'IMS . back the opponent’s forces, but he has not yet 

won the entire campaign. After regrouping, 
|||| the white pieces come out again to more ac- 

§§§§ W ft ill 111 tive positions.’ (Bronstein) 


Analysis diagram 


He has to choose between 15...^f4,15. 
and two conter-sacrifices — 15...Wh4+ 1 
<53xg3 17 $3xg3 ®xh7 or 15...^c6 16 
bxc6 with a double-edged game. 

13. ..^d7! 


‘Gligoric likes well-prepared breakthroughs. 
A more impatient player would have been 
unable to refrain from 19...a6 20 Ad3 b5 21 
cxb5 axb5 22 Axb5 Aa6 with an attack along 
the a- and b-files and along the long diagonal.’ 
(Bronstein) It is more solid to play 20 a4! Ad7 
21 Sdel, although, of course, after 21...^h5 
Black has compensation for the pawn. 

But an altogether impatient player would 
have been unable to restrain himself from 
playing 19...b5!? 20 cxb5 a6!, forcing events: 
21 a4 axb5 22 Axb5 Ad7 23 fihel Axb5 24 
4bxb5 ^3h5 with unclear complications. 

20 Ad3 a6 21 <£>b1! (with the idea of 
21...b5?! 22 ^d2!) 21...f31? 

‘Fine play. White’s planned manoeuvre 
<£}d2-B could have led to the ruin of Black’s 
entire blockading strategy. Gligoric shows him¬ 
self to be a genuine chess artist, by giving up a 
second pawn in order to deprive the knight of 
the f3-square and expand the sphere of the 
blockade,’ writes Bronstein and he awards two 
exclamation marks to die move in the game. 


14 £3g1 

With the intention of exchanging the knight 
at e5, although this does not solve the problem 
of activating the Wc2 and Ad3 batter)' - . Alas, 14 
e5 is too late on account of 14...4bxe5! 15 
Axh7+ st?h8. Bronstein evaluates this position 
as hopeless for White. I think that he is being 
too categorical, but after 16 0-0-0 WgS 17 it?bl 
Wxg2 18 4be4 6 19 fihgl WB 20 ^xf6 


chances are indeed clearly better 
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In my opinion, this is going too far. Gli- 
gotic’s spectacular idea obliges him to play 
with extreme accuracy (lie is after all two 
pawns down!), and meanwhile the implemen¬ 
tation of the ^d2-B threat vras not so simple 
and the position allowed Black to make do 
with therapeutic measures: 21...fiae8!? 22 
Idel (22 Zbd2 Aa4! 23 Wxa4 £ke4 or 23 b3 
©al+ 24 ^3bl Ad7 25 fidel b5 with equality) 
22...4bh5 23 £)d2 £\g3 24 £if3 WhS 25 fihgl 
b5 with counterplay, or even 21...Ae8!? (with 
the idea of ...Ag6 or ...A.h5) 22 §2sd2 Aa4! 23 
b3 (23 Wxa4 $3xe4 is equal) 23...Wal+ 24 
4£lbl Ae8!, when the attempt 25 A. el Q2dl 26 
e5!P enlivens the play, but does not promise 
White any advantage - 26...Axe5 27 Axh7+ 
4?h8 28 Ad3 Sg8 etc. 

Incidentally, in the aforementioned game 
with Gheorghiu I too did not experience any 
difficulties, by retaining the f4-pawn. 

22 gxf3 £>h5 23 £>d2 £sf4 24 Af 1 



‘A classic example of a blockaded position. 
The immediate targets are four white: pawns, 
but the influence of die blockade is far deeper: 
the light-squared bishop has been transformed 
into a pawn, the knight’s own pawns take 
away all its important squares, and in addition 
the queen, such a mobile piece, is almost 
completely constricted.’ (Bronstein) 

24. .,b5! 

The long-awaited breakthrough. ‘One can 
only be surprised at the potential defensive 
strength of White’s position and the skill of 


Kotov, who maintains the balance, albeit with 
great difficulty.’ (Bronstein) 

25 h4 4?h8 26 Sgl Af6 27 <^b3 2ab8 
‘At the critical moment Gligoric does not 
display die required resolve and he continues 
systematically strengthening his position. Very 
strong was 27...b4 28 4?3a5 Aa4 29 b3 when 
Black has at least perpetual check, but can play 
29..Ad7, continuing the attack.’ (Bronstein) 
However, in the event of 27...b4 White 
could have set about evicting the blockading 
knight from f4: 28 A,e3! a5 29 Wd2. 



Analysis diagram 

Now it is no good to play 29...Ae7 30 
£>d4!, and 29...Ag7 30 Sg5 Wf6 (30...a4 31 
fixe5 Axe5 32 ^3xc5 and wins) 31 e5 dxe5 32 
£lxc5, and 29...%3 30 &bl! (30 h5 £>h4 31 
Af4 Wxf4! 32 Wxf4 Axb2+ 33 <i?xb2 Sxf4 or 
30 f4 Wxe4 31 Ad3 We8 32 Idel WfJ is un¬ 
clear) 30...£lxh4 31 Ae2 a4 32 1 a3 33 

4kl3 Wei 34 b3 - this fortress ca§not be 
breached, and White can calmly strengthen his 
position: 34...fig8 35 A£2 4^g6 36 fihl fiaf8 
37 fih5 38 fidhl, or 34...Ac3 35 Ag5 
^e8 36 Wxc3+! bxc3 37 Axh4 h6 38 Ael! 
&h7 39 Axc3 Sg8 40 fihl Wei 41 Ad2 fig6 
42 flh5 fif8 43 fidhl fifth 44 £>f4 etc. 

There only remains 29...Axh4 30 £kl4! 
$3g6! 31 Ae2! (it is weaker to play 31 f4 ^xf4 
32 $3B ^3d3+! 33 Axd3 SxB) with compli¬ 
cated play: 31...Af6 32 f4 Wxe4 33 Ad3 Wxe3 
34 Wx.eS Axd4 35 Wd2 £>xf4 36 fihl £)xd3+ 
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37 fcd3 Af5 38 %3 Ae5 39 We3 a4 40 Sdfl 
a 3 41 b3, or 31 J&£4 32 £>c6 tT6 33 ±fl 

34 £4! £kf4 35 e5! dxe5 36 Jk,xc5 fife8. 

28 jLel 

Kotov has planned a similar way of break¬ 
ing the blockade (true, as we will see, an im¬ 
perceptible error crept into his calculations). 
The pawn must be induced to advance to b4: 
if 28 ±g3, then 28...bxc4! 29 ±xc4 a5! 30 
Wh2 ±g7 31 ±xf4 fixf4 32 2g5 Wfl> and 
Black is alright. 

28...b4 

The desperate counterattack 28...bxc4?! 29 
J.xc4 ±bS 30 1x3 Wxc3?! 31 bxc3 lxc4 32 
fid2 fib5 33 fig4 le5 is refuted by the ‘h.u- 
man+computer’ tandem with 34 $3d4!? cxd4 

35 cxd4 ^3e2+ 36 flxe2 lxe2 37 dxe5! Ixf3! 

38 fig5! Sc5 39 fbx5 dxc5 40 e6 lxe4 41 d6! 
and the white pawns are irresistible. 

29 ‘Ahl 2a8 (Black has wasted time with his 
rooks and this should have been punished) 30 
!g3 fig8 



31 fh2? 

The desire to retain the h4-pawn diverts 
Kotov from the correct path. After 31 Wd2! 
Hxg3 32 fixg3 the exchange 32...^3e2(d3) 33 
Ixe2(xd3) Wxg3 would have activated the 
congealed white pawns — 34 f4! and e4-e5, so 
that Gligoric would have had to seek a way to 
save the game after 32...a5 33 £kl!, for exam¬ 
ple: 33...a4 34 fig5! !xg5 35 hxg5 Wxg5 36 
£ld3 ttf8 37 le2! Wg3 38 4kf4 Wxf4 39 
fcf4 fixf4 40 figl h5 41 ^c2! ^h7 42 ^d3, 


or 33...1a4 34 fig4! Ixdl 35 fixf4 la4 36 
If5 Wei 37 th6 lxh4 38 e5 ld7 39 fih5 
and Black is in great difficulties. 

31...Sxg3 (a forced exchanging combination) 

32 2xg3 4be2! 33 Wxe2 #xg3 34 £«1 



Here, in contrast to the variations with 31 
Wd2!, White’s queen and bishop are in each 
other’s way, and Black has time to defend 
against f3-f4 and e4-e5. By this point both 
players were in time-trouble and were more 
concerned about the safety of their defences. 
34...a5 35 4bd3 !d4! (now e4-e5 loses its 
strength, and the powerful bishop at d4 equal¬ 
ises the chances) 36 h5 Wh4 37 !g2 Sg8 
38 tthl Wg3 39 If 1 a4 40 ^c2? 

Pseudo-activity by the king! Even 40 ^cl 
was better, to say nothing of 40 Wdl and 
!e2. But the last few moves before the con¬ 
trol, with the flag about to fall, are subject to 
their own laws. 
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40.. .a3? 

Throwing away the advantage that has sud¬ 
denly been acquired - 40...b3+! 41 axb3 axb3+ 
42 ®xb3 ®g7 ‘with winning chances’ (Bron- 
stein): 43 h6 ±a4+! 44 ®a2 (44 ^xa4? Wb7) 

44.. .t f a7 45 ^bl ±b3 46 £k'i Sa8 47 £teb3 
Wa2+ 48 $cl “#xb3, or 43 <&>c2 2b8 
(43...J.a4+!?) 44 4?bl ±a4 45 Sh2 (or 45 
Wg2) 45...'#a7! and White is in difficulties. 

41 b3 

The sealed move. After adjournment analy¬ 
sis the players agreed a draw. 

Later Botvinnik advised me to study the 
King’s Indian Defence from the games by the 
classic interpreters of this opening, including 
Gligoric. And my attention was drawn to an¬ 
other original idea in the Samisch Variation, 
which was conceived in the late 1950s. 

This, incidentally, was the most successful 
and fruitful period in the Yugoslav grandmas¬ 
ter’s career. Five times in succession (and 
eleven in all) he became champion of his 
country, he finished fourth in the Alekhine 
Memorial tournament in Moscow 7 (1956), 
played brilliantly in the traditional Yugoslavia- 
USSR matches (defeating Petrosian, Smyslov, 
Keres, Korchnoi, Taimanov...), shared lst-2nd 
places in a double-round tournament of eight 
grandmasters in Dallas (1957) and in the Por- 
toroz Interzonal (1958), and at the tourna¬ 
ment in Zurich (1959) he finished only half a 
point behind the phenomenal Tal, but ahead 
of Fischer, Larsen, and many other famous 
players. Add to this his best score on board 1 
(+9—6, ahead of Botvinnik) at the Olympiad 
in Munich (1958) and it will become clear why 
Gligoric’s result at the Candidates tournament 
in Yugoslavia (1959) — a share of 5th-6th 
places — was assessed by the press as ‘a score, 
not in accordance with Fds consistently high 
achievements in recent years.’ 

So, in Inis games with Tal and Sherwin (Por- 
toroz Interzonal 1958) Gligoric employed the 
counter ...h7-h5 in front of his king, which 
since then has become a universal defence 


against the g2-g4 attack when there is castling 
on opposite sides (and not only in the King’s 
Indian). This idea was tested by the experts at 
the very highest level, then for a long time it 
faded into the background, but in the 1990s it 
was again seen in games of leading grandmas¬ 
ters. To illustrate its wealth of content, I will 
give one of my own games. 



1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 g6 3 <2ic3 ±gl 4 e4 d6 5 
f3 0-0 6 J,e3 e5 



7 4bge2 

After 7 d5 c6! (7...c5 Game No. 10) 8 Wd2 
cxd5 9 cxd5 a6 10 g4 %Sbdl 11 h4, ll...h5! is 
even stronger: 12 JLg5 W&5 13 gxh5 $3xh5 
(with equality) 14 Jte7?! fie8 (Tal-Gligoric, 
Portoroz Interzonal 1958), since lj|. Jtxd6? 
WbG\ is bad for White. 

7...C6 8 Wd2 (8 d5?! cxd5 9 cxd5 £>e8 - Vol¬ 
ume 2, Game No..95) 8...'£ibd7 9 d5 cxd5 10 
cxd5 a6 

The modern move order, polished by tour¬ 
nament praxis. 

11 g4 h5! 

The only move that conforms to the logic 
of events. It exploits the opponent’s delay in 
developing his kingside and probes the dark- 
squared weaknesses, created by the move g2- 
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g4, which was once a fearful weapon in the 
Samisch Variation.’ (Gligoric) 



12 h3 

This set-up underwent a serious test in the 
10th game of the Botvinnik-Tal match (I960), 
where White employed the sharp plan with 12 
jtg5!? hxg4 13 fxg4 4tk5 14 *53g3 Axg4 15 b4 
(15 h3 ±£3!) 15...£kd7 16 h3 ±f3 17 fih2 
and after 17...a5?! 18 b5 lh6 19 Wf2\ Wxf2+ 
20 2xf2 Jth5 21 b6! he gained the advantage. 
But 17...Wb6! and ...Sfc8 would have been 
better (Tal). 

After 12 g5 £3h7 13 h4 it is possible to try 
both 13...b5 14 £>g3 £ft>6 15 J,d3 J.d7 16 
0-0-0 Bc8 (Polugayevsky-Petrosian, 26th 
USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1959), and 13,..f6 
14 gxf6 Sxf6 15 £}gl b5 (Szabo-Gligoric, Bel¬ 
grade 1959), or even 15...fif4?! 16 J=xf4 exf4. 
In the opinion of Tal and Gligoric, ‘Black’s 
pluses are worth the sacrificed exchange,’ but 
the computer monster coldly replies 17 Wxf4 
and demands detailed evidence. I would not 
play this position against a machine, but 
against a human — by all means. 

At the end of the century there appeared 13 
2gl!? f6 14 gxf6 Wxf6 15 0-0-0 (Karpov- 
Dolmatov, Groningen 1993) or 14...Hxf6 15 
0-0-0 (15 £kl We8!? 16 Jte2 £k5) 15...b5 16 
b3! ^b6 17 ( 4 , b2 ±dl 18 £>cl ±e8 19 ke2\ 
(along with the b 3-pawn — an important aid 
for White in the struggle for an advantage) 

19...b4 20 $3bl a5 21 £>d3 Sf8 with a compli¬ 
cated game (Karpov-Topalov, 3rd match- 


game, Varna rapidplay 1995). Instead^ of 

16...43b6,16...£5d£3! would appear to be more 
successful, forcing the fl-bishop to occupy a 
passive position: 17 Jlg2 ^.d7 18 ( *t?b2 b4 19 
$5a4 flb8 and Black’s chances are at least 
equal (Campos Moreno-Comas Fabrego, 
Catalonia 2000). 



12.. .bB! 

A novelty of the 1990s. The pioneers 
played the immediate 12...^5h7 with the idea 
of 13 0-0-0 (13 gxh.5?! fh4+) 13...h4 14 ^bl 
Jtf6! and ...Jlg5 (Sherwin-Gligoric, Portoroz 
Interzonal 1958), while if 13 h4 hxg4 14 fxg4 
(Tal-Gligoric, Yugoslavia Candidates 1959), 
then 14...^df6! 15 g5 £>g4 (15...£h51?) 16 
jtgl f6 (Geller) or 16...J-d7 with equality. 

But 13 Bgl! is better (Timman introduced 
this move back in die 1960s!) preventing the 
occupation of g5. For example: 13...h4 14 
£kl! (14 0-0-0 b5!) 14...^h8 (14..T6!? and 
...Eig5) 15 ^3b3 ±f6 16 g5 ±e7 17 0-0-0 f6 18 
gxf6 2xf6 19 ±e2 «Tf8 (19...£ldf8?! 20 f4!) 20 
#bl with advantage to White (Timman- 
Kasparov, Amsterdam 1996), or the some¬ 
what passive 13,..hxg4 14 hxg4 Wh4+ 15 Bg3 
£k5 16 0-0-0 ±d7 17 2h3 #e7 18 ^5g3 Sac8 
19 ^bl f6 20 Jte2 JSc7 21 Sdhl £3g5 with 
chances of equalising (Piket-Ivanchuk, 
Monaco rapidplay 1996). 

The energetic move 12...b5!, beginning play 
over the entire board, was die modernisation 
of the plan with ...h7-h5. 

13 Ag5 0a5! 14<2id1 
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If 14 diere follows die thematic 

14.. .^h7! 15 gxh5 (after 15 ±e7 Ie8 16 
j|,xd6 Black can play 16...h4 17 < §3ge2 Wb6 18 
±a3 b4 19 £>a4 fT6! 20 Wxb4 £%5! 21 lg2 
£)xf3+ 22 ±x£3 Wxf3 23 Sh2 Ah6 with a 
powerful initiative) IS.-.^xgS 16 Wxg5 Jtf6 
17 Wh6 i.g7 V 2 -V 2 (Kramnik-Nijboer, Gron¬ 
ingen 1991). 

14.. .b4!? 

A couple of months earlier the game Piket- 
Kasparov (Amsterdam 1996) went 14...Wxd2+ 
15 ixd2 4hc5 16 &£2 ±d7 17 gxli5 (not ven¬ 
turing 17 £3g3 %2>h7 18 Jle7 on account of 

18.. .h4! 19 i'xfB sfexfB 20 £k*2 ±h6+ 21 S^el 

Sc8, which is probably advantageous to 
Black) 17...^xii5! 18 ±e7 lfc8 19 ±xd6 £ib7 
20 f6! 21 £id3 <£f7 22 ±a3 a5 with more 

than sufficient compensation for the pawn. 

15 4hg3 

The greedy 15 gxh5?! ^5xh5 16 Jte7 might 
entice a computer, but not a human: 16...JL66! 
17 Jtxf8 Jlh4+ 18 4*3 f2 ^?xf8 followed by 
...4ic5, ... Jtd7 and so on. 



15.. .£h7! 16 gxh5 

Ivanchuk, like Kramnik, prefers the haven 
of a draw rather than the unclear position after 
16 le7 h4! 17 jLxfB fef8 18 4^2 ±£6 19 
4^3 ±g5, when the dark-squared bishop is 
not inferior to a rook. 

16.. .4hxg5 17 fcg5 Af6 18 Wh6 &g7 

As we see, the ll...h5! idea proved perfectly 
viable, harbouring reserves for improvement. 


Of Gligoric’s later successes I should men¬ 
tion his share of 3rd-5th places with Keres and 
Petrosian, behind Tal and Fischer, in Bled 
(1961) and his splendid play at the Olympiads 
of 1960 and 1962. Here, notably, he twice de¬ 
feated Fischer, taking the score in his individual 
meetings with him to +4-1=6 (the future w r orld 
champion recouped his losses only in the early 
1970s, gaining five successive wins). At the 
1964 Olympiad die leader of the Yugoslav 
team scored fewer points, but in the key match 
against the USSR with the black pieces he in¬ 
flicted die only defeat on the great Botvinnik. 

Tliis duel had a very curious psychological 
context. Gligoric was such an inveterate 
King’s Indian player that after opening 1 d4, 
his opponents, over the course of 25 years, 
could anticipate exactly what position would 
arise on die board. ‘By rejecting the factor of 
surprise, I myself allowed my opponents the 
opportunity to demonstrate unexpected ideas,’ 
— that was Gligoric’s credo. However, there 
are no rules without exceptions: against Bot¬ 
vinnik ‘already at the board I decided to devi¬ 
ate from my favourite King’s Indian Defence, 
fearing some opening preparation by the for¬ 
mer world champion.’ 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 £)c3 d5!? 

Unexpected. ‘Although I occasionally 
played this opening, here I managed to gain 
ten minutes on the clock: that was how long 
Botvinnik thought for, in deciding w'hich 
variation to choose.’ (Gligoric) 

4 Af4 Jig 7 5 e3 

‘I simply mixed up the move order, playing 5 
e3 instead of 5 4tif3!, thereby allowing my op¬ 
ponent die opportunity to employ a variation 
that is advantageous to Black.’ (Botvinnik) 

5...0-0 (5...c5 - Game No.29) 6 2d c5 7 
dxc5 J,e6! 
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As is well known, 7...Wa5?l 8 cxd5 Sd8 is 
inferior, and now not 9 Wa4 Wxa4 10 $5xa4 
$3xd5 (Capablanca-Reshevsky, AVRO tour¬ 
nament, Holland 1938), and not 9 Wd2 $5xd5 
(Tolush-Botvinnik, 11th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Leningrad 1939), in each case with equal¬ 
ity, but 9 Jlc4! 

8 $5f3 $ic6 



: w/// y 
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9 ^g5!? 

‘1 made this move automatically, forgetting 
that e2-e3 and ...$5c6 had already been played 
(without these moves, $3g5 or $5d4 is not 
bad),’ explains Botvinnik, who then gives the 
‘poor’ 9 Wa4 $3e4 10 Jte2 Axc3+l? 11 bxc3 
dxc4 with equality (Ragozin-Botvinnik, 8th 
matchgame, Leningrad 1940) and the ‘best’ 9 
±e2, although after 9...$5e4! Black has active 
play for the pawn (Lyublinsky-Smyslov, Mos¬ 
cow 1944/45). Gligoric adds 9 $3d4 $5xd4 10 
exd4 dxc4 with equality. 

9...Ag4! 

‘I decided on this after 20 minutes’ thought. 
I did not want to allow $5xe6, and I didn’t see 
any other way of exploiting the departure of 
the white knight from the centre. At the same 
time, I didn’t know what I was doing: falling 
over a precipice or taking a brilliant decision 
that would give me good chances.’ (Gligoric) 
10 f3 

‘It was still possible to give preference to 
the quiet 10 JLe2.’ (Botvinnik) But after 
T0...JLxe2 11 < si?xe2 d4! or 11 Wxc2 e5 12 ±g3 
d4 White experiences some discomfort. 


Gambit play! ‘Each time, when I found a 
successful reply to a prepared novelty, the 
commentators asserted that this reply had been 
found at home,’ laments Gligoric. ‘Not without 
bitterness I remember such comments being 
made about the piece sacrifice in my game with 
Botvinnik. In fact, such decisions are dictated 
not by some “boldness”, but by a feeling of 
extreme danger, the realisation that you may be 
completely outplayed - so you sacrifice, in or¬ 
der that this does not happen.’ 

Taking account the grandmaster’s glorious 
fighting past, here he probably felt more like a 
desperate partisan, launching himself with a 
grenade against a tank. 

11 &g3? 

Botvinnik does not comment at all on diis 
important moment, while Gligoric writes: ‘It is 
clear that 11 fxg4? exf4 12 cxd5 $5xd5 is ad¬ 
vantageous to Black. It was something else 
that I was unsure of: what would happen after 
11 cxd5 exf4 (but not ll...$5xd5? 12 fcd5 
Ad7 13 $3xf7! fixf7 14 Jtc4 and wins) 12 
dxc6 (12 fxg4? $3xd5!) 12...We7! with strong 
counterplay for the sacrificed piece.’ 

Today it can be added that after 13 e4 Sad8 
14 Jld3 (or 14 Wc2 bxc6! 15 fxg4?! $3xg4) 
14...bxc6! 15 fxg4 $M7! Black does indeed 
have an excellent game (Dorfman-Tukmakov, 
49th USSR Championship, Frunze 1981) and 
that it is stronger to play 13 fxg4! Wxe3 + 14 
±c2 $5xg4 15 $3h3! (not 15 Ifl fiad8! 16 
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Wc2 <$3x112 Tukmakov) 15...Sad 8 16 H^c2 
with the idea of 16...£3 17 gxf3 $3e5 18 st?fl 
$3xf3 19 ±,x£3 t f x£3+ 20 $3f2 Wxc6 21 $ke4! 
or 16...$5e5 (Khalifman-Ship ov, Russian 
Championship, Krasnoyarsk 2003) 17 c7! 
Sd4! (Shipov) with a very sharp struggle. 

11...d4! 12 fxg4 dxc3 13 #xd8 SfxcfS 14 



‘White thought it best to exchange queens, 
in order to safeguard his king, which is caught 
in the centre. For the moment he has a material 
advantage, but his pawn formation is clearly 
worse than the opponent’s. In addition, thanks 
to the fact that Black’s pieces are well placed he 
soon regains everything.’ (Botvinnik) 

15 $5f3 (after 15 $5h3 $5e4! 16 2b3 $3xc5 17 
fib 5 b6 the rook would have found itself off¬ 
side) 15...$5e4! 16 fid $5xc5 17 J?e2 e4 
18 $3d4 (this is the lesser evil) 18...<^xd4 19 




Wm v 
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‘If 20 b4, then 20...$5e6 with the unpleasant 
threat of 21 ...a5.* (Gligoric) However, a more 
forcing path is 20...$5a6! 21 b5 (21 Hbl? 
$5xb4; 21 a3? J.b2) 21...$5b4 22 a4 fiacB 23 
A12 ilb2! 24 Sdl $5d3+ 25 3txd3 exd3 26 c5 
Jld4 or 22 c5 fiac8 23 a3 $5a2 24 Hc2 $3c3, 
winning a pawn and the game, 

20.. .JLe3 21 Idl Sxd1 + 22 iLxdl fid8 
23 3&,e2 a5 (23...fid2? 24 A£2 with equality; 

23.. .$5e6!? Botvinnik) 24 H4 $5e6 25 2h3 
Id 26 Jte5 $5f4 (not 26...Id2? 27 fic3) 27 
Axf4 ±xf4 28 c5 Sd2 29 Ic3 (29 a4 Sc2) 







30,..Hb2! and after a number of errors by 
both sides, Black won on die 79t.h move. 

In 1967 Gligoric performed successfully in 
the Interzonal in Sousse (+7=14, share of 
2nd-4th places) and again qualified for- the 
Candidates event. After starting with a van in 
his quarter-final match widi Tal (Belg%de), he 
was leading 3-2 after five games. But then Gli- 
goric’s play suffered a psychological slump, 
whereas Tal, by contrast, began - playing with 
his former strength — and h^uori this difficult 
match (5V2-3/2). ‘Naturally, the public sup¬ 
ported their “Gliga” — that is how he is called 
by his friends and numerous admirers in 
Yugoslavia. But die match atmosphere 
friendly and cordial - was equally favourable 
for both sides. And this was primarily to the 
credit of my opponent,’ Tal. later recalled. 
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From the late 1950s Gligoric combined in¬ 
tensive chess appearances with professional 
journalism - for seven years he worked as a 
political commentator and reporter for a lead¬ 
ing Yugoslav daily. He also had enough energy 
to take an active part in chess organisation (I 
think that it was no accident that the historic 
‘Match of the Century’, USSR v. Rest of the 
World, took place in Belgrade). But after the 
match with Tal he soberly admitted that this 
was die limit of his possibilities, and from 
then on, despite participating in a further two 
Interzonal tournaments, he effectively opted 
out of the battle for the chess crown and 
played simply for pleasure, while remaining a 
formidable opponent for any grandmaster. 

This is shown by the following instructive 
game with Petrosian. The history of their indi¬ 
vidual meetings is quite bloodthirsty: +11- 
8=19 in favour of Petrosian, who went ahead 
only after three successive wins in the mid- 
1970s. The Yugoslav had an overwhelming 
score with White (+5), but suffered a disaster 
with Black (+3-11). However, on that April 
day in 1970 it all turned out differently. 



1 d4 <£>f6 2 c4 g6 3 £ic3 Ag7 4 e4 d6 5 
Ae2 0-0 6 £rf3 e5 7 0-0 

Petrosian avoided his favourite 7 d5 ^3bd7 
8 Ag5, because his opponent was very confi¬ 
dent in his handling of the variation 8...h6 9 
Ah4 g5 10 Ag3 <$3h5. A month earlier White 
had also achieved nothing after 8 ’#c2!? a5 9 
Ag5 (9 0-0 £k:5 with equality) 9...h6 10 Ae3 
£> g 4 11 Ad2 £>c 5 12 h3 £>f6 13 Ae3 £ih7! 

with equality (Petrosian-Gligoric, Kapfenberg 
1970). 

7.. .4ric6 8 d5 £}e7 9 b4 (Taimanov’s ener¬ 
getic move, which is currently very popular) 

9.. .£>h5 

At that time 9...^e8 or 9../SM7 was more 


often chosen, but Gligoric preferred ‘an active 
reply: Black begins a battle on the part of the 
board where he is stronger/ 



10 £>d2 

A novelty, devised at the board especially 
for his all-knowing opponent. Strangely 
enough, the move 9...^3h5 was not known to 
Petrosian: yet many games on this theme had 
been played in the ‘pr t-Informatof era. Nowa¬ 
days games immediately appear on the Inter¬ 
net and thus the life of novelties is measured 
in hours. Modern professionals do not have 
the right to be forgetful - it is ‘life threaten¬ 
ing!’ 

The following has occurred many times: 10 
g 3 f5 11 £>g5 (11 £tel?! £Sf6 12 f3 f4! 13 g4 
g5 14 £ld3 43g6 15 c5 h5 16 1x3 fif7 Matu- 
lovic-Gligoric, Ljubljana 1960) ll...^f6 12 f3 
f4! (12...h6 13 £3e6 Axe6 14 dxe6 c6 15 b5! 
Taimanov-Gligoric, Santa Fe 1960) 13 b5 h6 

14 £}e6 Axe6 15 dxe6 fxg3! 16 hxg3 Wc8 17 
£id5 #xe6 18 $3xc7 Wh3 with equality 
(Pachman-Taimanov, Havana 1967). 

Against Uhlmann (Zagreb 1965) and Gli¬ 
goric (Lugano 1970) Larsen unsuccessfully 
tried 10 c5?! £if4 11 Axf4 exf4. The draw¬ 
backs of this plan were also revealed in the 
game Kamsky-Kasparov (New York rapidplay 
1994): 12 Scl a5! 13 cxd6 cxd6 14 £3b5 Ag4 

15 Sc7 axb4 16 Wd2 Axf3! 17 Axf3 Ae5 18 
2xb7 Wa5 etc. 

But in the mid-1990s die main line emerged 
- 10 Sell, becoming popular largely thanks to 
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some wins by Kramnik. However, here too 
Black increasingly often achieves good play: 

10.. .a5 (10...f5 11 £ig5 is also at the centre of 
attention) 11 bxa5 (11 Aa3 ^if4 12 Afl Ag4! 
Kramnils.-Gel.fand, Dortmund 1996) ll...f5! 12 
$3d2 £)f6 13 c5 Sxa5 14 cxd6 cxd6 15 a4 
Ah6 16 Aa3 Axd2 17 Wxd2 fxe4 18 Ab5 
A15 19 h3 Sa8 with equality (Kramnik- 
Smirin, Moscow rapidplay 2002). 

10 .. .'$3f4 11 a4 

If 11 Af3, then 11... 15 with the idea of 
...‘sfc’hB and ...^)g8-f6 is good, while Gligoric 
recommended H...^3d3 12 Aa3 a5 (12...c5 is 
also interesting), having in mind something 
like 13 bxa5 Sxa5 14 4ib5 Ad7!? (14...c6? 15 
^b3!; 14...£k5!? 15 £>b3 €kb3 16 ®xb3 
Ad7 17 Ab4 2a6) 15 ^3b3 Sa4 with a sharp 
struggle (Anand-Geifand, Dortmund 1997). 

11.. .f5 

The pawn chains erected by the two players 
are about to collapse, and then the bishops 
will display their power. Therefore the ex¬ 
change 11...4hxe2+ 12 Wxe2 would have been 
a minor victory for Black, giving him a per- 
fectly acceptable game after 12...f5 13 c5 fxe4 
14 cxd6 cxd6 15 £klxe4 ^3f5. 

12 Af3 



‘This move gave me a slight psychological 
shock, which lasted some five minutes. Per¬ 
haps this bishop should have been exchanged? 
Having overcome my confusion, I spent 
twenty minutes searching for the best reply at 
this critical moment of the batde. And I found 


what was evidently the only correct move/ 
(Gligoric) 

Clearly being a follower of Tarrasch, the 
Yugoslav grandmaster firmly believed in the 
existence of the best move in any position and 
in the fact that he was able to find it. It was 
this confidence diat helped him to defeat Pet¬ 
rosian, who was racked by doubts and dissatis¬ 
faction. 

12.. .g5 

The exchange 12...fxe4?! 13 4*Vlxe4 would 
have included the e7-knight in the play - 

13.. .6f5, but after 14 g3 £Mi 3+ 15 4?g2 White 
would have driven the other knight offside 
and gained an advantage: 15...Wd7 16 Ag4 
£>e3+ 17 Axe3 Wxg4 18 Wxg4 Axg4 19 £3 
Af5 20 £>b5. 

However, the move in the game also does 
not solve the problem of White’s domination 
of the e4~square. Perhaps, therefore, 

12.. .6h8!? 13 a5 4ig8 14 c5 $3f6 was more 
promising, and only if 15 Aa3 - 15...g5! 

13 exf5 ^xf5 



14 g3?! 

A weakening, provoked by the fully under¬ 
standable desire to play 4£ide4, after excluding 
the variation 14 $3de4?! ^h4! 15 Axf4 (15 a5? 
£3h3+!) 15...exf4, which would delight the 
black, bishops. But 14 Ae4! and ^ib3 was 
more solid, maintaining White’s influence on 
events in the centre and quite good prospects. 

14.,,£id4!? 

After prolonged thought Gligoric sacrifices 
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a piece in the style of Tal! I think that on this 
occasion it was Petrosian who got a shock: 
imagine receiving such a ‘gift’ with the clock 
ticking away... Of course, he expected 

14.. .*53h3+ (14...£3g6? 15 £kie4 *53d4 16 
Jtxg5!) 15 9l?g2 and was not afraid of the 
dashing attack 15...g4?! 16 Jlxg4 *53xf2 in view 
of 17 "&xf2 £3h6+ 18 i.f3 *?3g4+ 19 <&>e2 
£3xh2 20 £3ce4 $3xfl 21 $xfl. 

However, later the unexpected manoeuvre 

15.. .#d7! was found, giving Black sufficient 
counterplay: 16 *53b3 (16 Jk,g4? *53xf2!; 16 
*53de4? *53d4 17 J§kh5 $3f4-H) 16...$3d4 17 
4*3xd4 exd4 18 4^b5 c6! 19 $3a3 Sxf3 20 #xf3 
g4 21 #b3 Wei 22 Sa2 Jlf5 (Keene-Kavalek, 
Teesside 1975), or 16 Ae4 g4! 17 *53b3 Wei 
(Mannion-Smirin, Idas Vegas 1997). 



15 gxf4 (this condemns White to a difficult 
defence, but there is nothing else: 15 Jtg4? 
Jtxg4 16 #xg4 *53de2+! 17 ^»xe2 h5, trapping 
the queen) 15...53xf3 + 

After 15...exf4, apart from 16 4*3de4 4*3xf34- 
17 #xf3 g4 18 #dl, transposing into a posi¬ 
tion which could have arisen in the game, it is 
also possible to play 16 Jtg4 (16 Jk,e4?! f3 17 
fia3 g4!) 16...f3! (Geller’s recommendation 

16...itxg4?i 17 #xg4 f3 is not good on ac¬ 
count of 18 *53de4! *53e2+ 19 *53x62 fxe2 20 
#xe2 Jlxal 21 Jtxg5) 17 Jtxc8 #xc8 18 
<^hl! *53e2 19 £3xe2 fxe2 20 #xe2 l.xal 21 
*53e4! with sufficient compensation for die 
exchange. 

16 #xf 3 


According to Gligoric, it was more cautious 
to tty- 16 *53x13 exf4 (not 16,..e4? 17 *53xg5! 
JLxc3 18 Sa3 Jlg7 19 Sg3 and wins) 17 Jtb2 
g4 18 ^hl, ‘returning the piece in order to 
restore the balance’ (18...gxf3 19 Sgl 'ihS 20 
#x£3 jte5 with equality), but 18 *53d4!? comes 
into consideration. 

The immediate 16...g4! is more accurate, 
and if 17 &hl, then 17...gxf3 18 #x£3 Jtf5 19 
Igl ±g6 20 Ji62 Wdl 21 £3e4 Sae8 with 
equality 7 (Smirin). However, here too after 17 
<53d2!? exf4 18 ^3de4 Black still has to seek 
real compensation for die piece. 



Gligoric’s pretty' idea, although it involves a 
risk, is psychologically very effective. It is one 
of those ‘Tal instances’, when the opponent 
finds a defence... after the game. 

17 #h1? 

‘I did not expect such a passive reply. 
However, such manoeuvres are typical of Pet¬ 
rosian’s original style: in one of his games (Za¬ 
greb 1965), with his king on hi and pawns on 
f2, g2 and h2 he unexpectedly played Wel-gl, 
defending his h2-square and freeing Inis hands 
on die queenside, where he in fact decided the 
game in his favour,’ writes Gligoric, recom¬ 
mending 17 #d3 iLf5 18 *53de4 exf4 19 Jtxf4 
(19 Sel f3 20 Jlb2 Se8 and ...#114 with 
equality') with die return of the piece: 

19...jtxe4 20 #xe4 3kxc3 21 Ha3 #f6 with 
equality'. However, 18 *53ce4!? exf4 19 Sbl 
and Jlb2 comes into consideration. 
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I think, nevertheless, that 17 #hl? was not 
the fruit of Petrosian’s original style, but the 
consequence of extreme dissatisfaction with 
his play. Upset by die unexpected turn of 
events, he was unable to force himself to solve 
some difficult (but perfecdy solvable!) prob¬ 
lems. 

‘It is often debated what is meant by a 
chess player’s “poor form”,’ writes Petrosian, 
‘I realised that by hiding my king in the cornet 
I would come under a strong attack, and yet 
rather than a probable draw after 17 #d3 exf4 
18 f3! A£5 19 £3de4 gx£3 20 lxf3 ±xc3 21 
Wxc3 Jtxe4 22 fixf4 #g5+ 23 #g3 #xg3+ 24 
hxg3 Sxf4 25 Axf4 a5 26 bxa5 fixa5 27 Sel 
Jlg6 28 Se7 Sc5 29 Jth6 Hxc4 30 Sg7+ ^h.8 
31 Sd7 4?g8 32 Sg7+ I preferred an essen¬ 
tially certain loss. Is it not such an unfortunate 
choice out of several possibilities that is an 
indication of poor form?’ 

It seems to me that 17 #dl!P exf4 18 *53de4 
is more interesting (as has already been men¬ 
tioned, this position could also have risen by a 
different move order). However, Petrosian 
was hoping to liberate his queen from hi by 
advancing his h2-pawn, but a convenient op¬ 
portunity for this was missed on the very next 
move and was no longer present afterwards. 

17.. .exf4 18 Ab2?! 

‘A series of bad moves, once it has begun, 
is sometimes hard to halt.’ (Petrosian) Of 
course, one wants to exchange the powerful 
bishop at g7 as soon as possible, but the place 
for the bishop was at d2, where it could have 
defended the rook at el and given the queen 
the opportunity to came back into play. 

Petrosian thought that 18 fia3 was best, but 
after 18...#h4 19 4*3de4 ±e5 20 ±d2 21 

Sel Sae8 followed by ...Se7, ...Sfe8, ...f4-£3! 
and a move by the bishop from e5 White 
would have had to find a way to avoid a catas¬ 
trophe on the back rank (the fault lying with 
the wgl and Whl ‘sweethearts’). Therefore 
the immediate 18 *53de4! is correct, and if 

18.. .#h4 19 Ad2 ±e5 even 20 £3 Ad4+ 21 
Sf2 is possible, while if 18...Af5 19 Jtd2 We8 


- 20 Sael %6 21 h4! gxh3+ 22 <4>h2 f3 23 
Sgl J.e5+ 24 *53g3 ±g4 25 fixe5! and €}ge4. 
Or 18...£3 19 ±62 #h4 and after 20 *?3g3 ±e5 
21 Sfel AB 22 Sa3 Sae8 23 *53dl! White 
avoids the dangers by making use of the. tran¬ 
sit point e3. 

18.. MB 19 Sfel (if 19 *53dl?! ±xb2 20 
*53xb2, then 20...#£6! 21 Sa2 Wd4 is unpleas¬ 
ant) 19...f3 (the trap snaps shut) 20 53de4 

A difficult choice. ‘Black would also have 
had a strong attack after 20 h4.’ (Gligoric) He 
evidently had in mind 20...gxh3 21 4)xf3 (21 
#xf3? %5+; 21 £>fl #g5+ 22 <4>h2 Wf4+) 

21.. .±g4 22 *53d2 (22 Se3 i.h6) 22...#h4 etc. 
It was also unattractive to play 20 *53xf3 

gxf3 21 #xf3 #h4 22 *53dl ±xb2 23 £3xb2 
Sf6! with the initiative, or 20 *53fl #h4 21 
*53e3 (this is better than 21 *53dl Axb2 22 
£3xb2 #f6! or 21 Se3 Ad4 22 Sael Sae8! 23 
£3dl ±xe3 24 l 53dxe3 !d3 25 h3 ±xfl 26 
^xfl g3) 21...Ag6 22 Sa2 Sae8 with excellent 
compensation for the piece, 

20. #h4 


Mtwmm 

wk w> \ 






siB 
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‘Threatening a possible ...Wh3, shutting in 
the white queen for ever.’ (Petrosian) 

21 H3? 

The direct route to the scaffold. For some 
reason everyone has overlooked the move 21 
*53dl!, which maintains the intrigue: 21...jhtb2 

22 ^3xb2 #h3 (killing the resource h2-h3) 23 
Se3 Axe4 24 Sxe4 fife8 25 Sael (and if 
25Jth5, then 26 h3I), or 21...Wh3 22 ±xg7 
^xg7 23 *53g3 and it is not apparent how 
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Black can exploit the stalemated position of 
the queen at hi. A more cunning idea is 

21.. JLh6l? 22 ±cl (after 22 l,d4 ±xe4 23 
Sxe4 fiaeB both 24 4ic3 Jtd2 25 fid'l Jlxc3! 
26 fixeB fixeB 27 Jtxc3 fie2, and 24 SxeB 
2xe8 25 $3e3 itxe3!? 26 fxe3 fif8 or 26 Jtxe3 
HKf6! are dangerous) 22...fiaeB! 23 JLxh6 
Wxh6 24 <§Mc3 fie5 25 h3! (but not 25 fie3 
fifeB 26 fiael ±xe4 27 h3? g3! 28 £ke4 fixe4 
29 Wx£3 gx£2+ 30 <&xf2 fixe3 31 fixe3 fifB 
and ■wins) 25...Wg7 26 hxg4 Axe4 27 ^3xe4 
Wtl 28 Wh6 fixe4 with advantage to Black, 
although it is rather early to speak of him win- 
ning. 

21.. .J.e5! 22 2e3 (also fatal is 22 £>dl 
fiaeB, or 22 hxg4 Wxg4+ 23 <4>fl ±xc3 24 
J*xc3 Jlxe4 25 2xe4 #xe4 26 Wgl+ Wg6) 

22.. .gxh3 23 Wxf3 Ag4! 

The queen is again driven into the corner, 
and the final agony begins. 

24 thl h2+ 25 4?g2 (25 &fl SB!) 

25.. .#h5! 26 £sd2 ±d4! 



27 Wei 

If 27 fiael Black mates with the elegant 

27.. .±h3+! 28 fixh3 Sxf2+ 29 ^>g3 %5. 

27.. .fiae8! 28 ^ce4 ±xb2 29 fig3 ±e5 
30 Saa3 &h8 31 &h1 fig8 32 Wfl Axg3 
33 fixg3? Sxe4 0-1 

A severe psychological defeat for Petrosian! 

Incidentally, at the start of this tournament 
Gligoric also won a King’s Indian duel against 
Smyslov, and in the end he shared 2nd-5th 


places with Smyslov, Korchnoi and Hort, be¬ 
hind the irrepressible Fischer. Petrosian fin¬ 
ished sixth, half a point: behind the quartet, 
after losing only one game in the 17 rounds 
(see above). So should he have talked about 
his poor form? It was more probable that on 
that day he was simply not ready for a fierce 
struggle — such a condition is familiar to pro¬ 
fessionals. 

After becoming an international arbiter in 
1972, Gligoric subsequently controlled a 
number of events, including my matches with 
Korchnoi (London 1983) and Karpov (Mos¬ 
cow 1984/85). Alas, during the days of die 
scandalous conclusion to the Moscow match, 
which was terminated after numerous delays, 
he was unable to oppose the dictate of the 
Soviet authorities and die FIDE President 
Campomanes. When, for the umpteenth time 
I demanded an explanation of what was hap¬ 
pening, die Yugoslav grandmaster sadly la¬ 
mented: “You know, in this matter I am no 
more than a doorkeeper.’ Indeed, what could 
the chief arbiter do here, if in Baguio (1978) 
even the FIDE President Euwe had been un¬ 
able to defend Korchnoi against Soviet ag¬ 
gression? In my view, this is one of the trou¬ 
bles with modem world chess: genuine ex¬ 
perts have been pushed aside by politicians. 

I play against Pieces - this is what Gligoric 
called his book of selected games, explaining: 
‘Chess is a struggle with oneself. I never play 
against the opponent, I play against his pieces.’ 
The judgements of this chess fighter have not 
lost their value even today: 

‘Chess has entered a highly professional era. 
Ever}' year hundreds of games that are impor¬ 
tant for opening theory are played. Those who 
take part regularly in competitions are obliged 
to process die constandy expanding informa¬ 
tion and to spend an increasing amount of 
time at the board (now at the computer — G.K.), 
analysing new games and preparing for com¬ 
ing encounters. Your way of life has to be 
completely subordinate to your chess activity. 
But all the same you can’t retain everything in 
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your head, and therefore many tty to make life switches off at the most inappropriate mo- 
easier by restricting their opening repertoire. ment... 

‘Nowadays it is not often that one impro- At the time when I am writing these lines, 
vises at the board. Many aim to employ a Svetozar Gligoric has already turned 80, but 

definite variation, well prepared for play he is still full of spirit and is respected 

against a specific opponent. However, no one throughout die chess world, 

is guaranteed against opening surprises. In diis 

case one is forced to seek the best solution at A modest little Pawn Move 

the board. On finding myself in such a situa- Let us now turn to another variation which 

tion, I would usually cope with the problems, also bears Petrosian’s name - in the Queen’s 
by following the principle of “the decisive Indian Defence: 1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 <£s£ 3 b6 4 

moment”: you have to find the correct, some- a3!? or 4 4k3 Jtb7 5 a3!? His contribution 

times even the only correct move or entire here is possibly not so significant as in the 

plan, that will refute the opponent’s idea. Usu- King’s Indian, but in its time the plan with a2- 

ally I was helped by the conviction that novel- a3 was a revolutionary step. This was also 

ties by my opponents in variations well known played by Simagin, but it was Petrosian who 

to me were unlikely to be positionally well- breathed life into this idea and gave it wide 

founded, and therefore I could and should international recognition, 

find their defects and their refutation.’ From the viewpoint of classical chess, the 

I should add that Gligoric, on the basis of move a2-a3 in the Queen’s Indian Defence 
his own experience, considered the optimal looks completely senseless. In fact it incorpo- 

age of a chess player to be 33-36. But today, rates a very deep prophylactic idea. By pre- 

with the appearance of powerful computers venting .,Jtb4, White maintains the pressure 

and the Internet, chess is rapidly growing of the c3-knight on die d5- and e4-squares - 

younger. There has been a revolutionary paradoxically, diis is a struggle for the centre! 

change, not only in the process of preparation. As for the bishop, which is accustomed to the 

but also in chess thinking itself: now there is route f8-b4xc3. Black is forced to develop it 

little sense in relying, as before, on general differently. That is, it destroys the flexible 

evaluations of the type ‘unclear’ or ‘with com- construction with ...4Af6, ...Jtb7, ...Jtb4xc3, 

pensation’ — you have to think very concretely. ...d7-d6, ...4*3bd7 and so on (Karpov and many 

Instead of deep reflection and philosophising other leading players play this constandy: they 

at the board, what has come to the forefront is simply like this flexible position). By deviating 

the ability to calculate intensively and to main- from the traditional Queen’s Indian set-ups, 

tain extreme concentration of thought White sharply changes the character of the 

throughout the game. Computer programs play, immediately forcing the opp|nent to 

help young talents to quickly acquire die nec- solve the problem of control over the central 

essary knowledge, since a tenacious young squares. 

memory can store a great amount of informa- Of course, during the intervening decades a 
tion, and deficiencies in positional understand- number of ways of combating this cunning, 

ing are compensated by precise calculation venomous variation have been found, but 

and the ability to maintain the tension of the even so to this day 4 a3 (or 4 ©c3 Jtb7 5 a3) 

struggle. By contrast, the brain of a player is no less popular than the classical 4 g3. 

older than thirty, tired out by the constant Moreover, in the 1980s there was even a pe- 

effort, gradually gets rid of the information riod when the Petrosian Variation practically 

that is overfilling it and increasingly, in the supplanted the Nimzo-Indian Defence and 

interests of self-preservation, suddenly the Queen’s Indian with 4 g3. 
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But we will focus on one of the first at¬ 
tempts, which v/as made during the Zonal 
28th USSR Championship (Moscow 1961) - 
Tigran Petrosian’s second ‘gold’. 



1 c4 £tf6 2 £ic3 e6 3 £tf3 b6 4 d4 Ab7 5 
a3 d5 

The most natural reaction. It is inferior to 
play 5...d6 (Simagin-Smvslov, 22nd USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1955). It is very im¬ 
portant that the variation’s baptism of fire 
takes place at the very highest level: Black’s 
position is upheld by the great Smyslov! 

6 cxd5 4hxd5 

It is this capture, rather than 6...exd5, that 
corresponds with Vasily Vasilievich’s chess 
philosophy. The capture with the pawn is 
hardly any worse - it is simply slightly more 
passive and creates a different structure, which 
is not to the taste of many players. After the 
active 6...<£3xd5, on the other hand. White has 
the opportunity to create a mobile pawn centre. 



7 e3 

The good old classical move. At that time it 
seemed the most fundamental and White did 
not yet see the need to change anything. Other 
ideas emerged later on: 

1) 7 Jld2 £M7 (7...c5?1 8 e4! c3 9 J.xc3 


Jtxe4 10 4l3e5 with an attack) S Wc2 (8 4*3xd5!? 
exd5 9 g3) 8...c5 (8...^5f6!? 9 e4 c5 Tukmakov- 
Polugayevsky, Kiev 1984) 9 ^xd5!? (9 e4 ^3xc3 
10 Axc3 cxd4 11 4hxd4 a6) 9...exd5 10 dxc5 
bxc5 11 e3 A,e7 12 Jtd3 (Kamsky-Karpov, 
10th matchgame, Elista 1996) or 9...A,xd5 10 
e4 A,b7 11 d5! exd5 12 exd5 A.d6 13 0-0-0 0-0 
14 Jtb5 (Dreev-Tiviakov, Dos Hermanas 
2003), in both cases with tense play; 

2) 7 Wc2. The most popular. Here it is du¬ 
bious to play 7...£kl7 8 $hxd5 exd5 9 JLg5 
(Kasparov-Karpov, 32nd matchgame, Mos¬ 
cow 1984/85), and 7,..c5 8 dxc5! (after 8 e4 
€^xc3 9 bxc3 Black fails to equalise by 9...£3c6 
10 ±b2! fic8?! 11 fidl! or 9..J.e7?! 10 ±b5+ 
Jlc6 11 Jtd3!, as in my games with Murey and 
Gheorghiu, Moscow Interzonal 1982, but here 
he has 9...£3d7! 10 JLd3 ^c7! with equality'’, 
Kasparov-Sosonko, Lucerne Olympiad 1982) 

8..Jtxc5 9 ±g5 Wc7 10 Set h6 11 ±h4 a5 12 
^a4 4*3d7 13 e4! with the initiative (Kasparov- 
Van der Wiel, Amsterdam 1988). 

7,..4hxc3! is the most accurate reply, for ex¬ 
ample: 8 Wxc3 4M7 9 Ag5, A>e7 10 Jlxe7 
^xe7 11 g3 (or 11 e3 Sc8 12 Jte2 c5! with 
equality, Portisch-Karpov, Biel 1996) 11...4bf6 
12 Jlg2 Wd6 13 b4 fiad8 with approximate 
equality (Bareev-Karpov, Belgrade 1996), or 8 
bxc3 <6d7 9 e4 c5 10 ±f4 A.e7 11 d5 exd5 12 
exd5 0-0 13 fidl, and now 13...Se8 
(Krasenkow-Karpov, Wijk aan Zee 2003), or 
even 13...g5!? 14 A.e3 g4 15 ^3gl f5 (Rad- 
jabov-Kramnik, Linares 2003). 
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7.. .Ae7 

A more critical alternative is 7...g6!? — the 
modern interpretation: a hybrid of two de¬ 
fences, the Queen’s Indian and Grunfeld. 
There can follow 8 JLb5+ (8 h4!? Po- 
lugayevsky-Korchnoi, London 1984) 8...c6 9 
A.d3 ±g7 10 e4 ^3xc3 11 bxc3 c5 12 Jtg5 
Wd6 (Kasparov-Korchnoi, 1st matchgame, 
London 1983; my only defeat against 
Korchnoi!) or 9 Jta4!? Jlg7 10 e4 ^3xc3 11 
bxc3 ±a6! 12 h4 Wc7 13 e5 £id7 14 &f4 h6 
15 Wcl 0-0-0 16 We3 c5 17 £k!2 <&>b8 with 
sharp play (Kasparov-Timman, Amsterdam 
1991). 

Largely because of this new reply, White 
lost interest in 7 e3. But for Smyslov ...g7-g6 
would have been too revolutionary! Besides, 
what is the difference: why not play ... A,e7 
here? 

8 Jib 5 + (it is important to create at least a 
little disorder in the black ranks) 8...c6 9 
Ad3 c5 

Not a bad move, although later Black be¬ 
gan avoiding the resulting positions. After 

9.. .0.0 White immediately seizes control of the 
centre by 10 e4 £3xc3 11 bxc3, which, how¬ 
ever, is not so terrible. But the main tabiyci is 

9.. .£>xc3 10 bxc3 c5 11 0-0 {Game No A 5). 



10 4hxd5!? (an additional chance; if 10 e4 the 
simplest is 10...^xc3, although there is also 
10...cxd4?! 11 4ixd5 exd5 12 e5 with the initia¬ 
tive) 10...fcd5 

A risky sortie. It was more cautious to play 


10...exd5 11 b3 with a minimal advantage for 
White. 

11 dxc5 #xc5 

Later ll..JLxc5 12 Jib5+ sS?e7 13 We2 a5 
14 A.d2 was also tried, with an obvious advan¬ 
tage to White (Gheorghiu-Karpov, Moscow 
1981). The position looks almost symmetric, 
but in the placing of the black pieces there is a 
barely perceptible lack of harmony, and Petro¬ 
sian begins methodically exploiting it. 

12 A.d2! £ic6 13 fid 



Smyslov makes the most ‘solid’ move on 
general grounds, failing to sense all die dan¬ 
gers lurking in the position: a symmetrical 
structure often leads to complacency. The 
only way to retain equalising chances was by 

13...1715 14 Wc2 flc8 (after 14...1d8?! 15 
Ae4! £lb4! 16 Wa4+ Wd7 17 Wxd7+ lxd7 18 
±xb7 £kL3+ 19 &dl! fixb7 20 fic8+ ±d8 21 
st?e2 £k5 22 Scl Black has an inferior end¬ 
game: 22...‘&>d7 23 fia8 f6 24 fidl, o|;22...0-0 
23 b4 £)e4 24 ±el A.f6 25 llc7 fexc7 26 
Ixc7 fia8 27 a4 b5 28 a5 a6 29 Ic6) 15 JLe4 
(if 15 JLc3, then 15...Wh5 and ...0-0) 15...H^d7 
16 Jlc3 f5 17 Ad3 0-0 18 0-0 ±d6 19 fifdl 
£ie7. 

14 Wc2 Sc8 15 0-0 h6 

Black has definite problems: 15...g6 looks 
bad. Even so, perhaps this was the lesser evil, 
although after 16 i.c3 0-0 17 fifdl ihB 18 b4 
White would have retained a stable advantage. 

16 fifdl 0-0 17 Ac3'>tb8 
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h4-h5) 19...h5 20 Wc2 &h7 21 b4 &d8 22 
We2, in both cases with powerful pressure. It 
is evident that there are already too many 
weaknesses in Black’s position. 

19 #e4 (provoking more weaknesses; here 
too 19 h4!? was possible) 19,..g6 20 #g4 
h5 (if 20...&h7?, then 21 Axg6+! fxg6 22 
#xe6 Sf8 23 Sd7) 21 Wh3 f5?^ 

The decisive mistake, catastrophically 
weakening the e6- and g6-squares. The last 
chance was 21 „.e5!?, although it is most likely 
that this ‘terrible’ move was not even consid¬ 
ered by the two players: 

1) 22 Axg6?! fxg6 23 #e6+ &f8 24 Wxg6 
(24 Axe5 Sxdl+ 25 Sxdl Sd8! 26 Bel #c8 
27 #xg6 £>xe5 28 Wh6+ &g8 29 Sxc8 fixcB 
30 Wc6+ S&f8 is unclear) 24...fixdl+! (but not 

24...f r c7? 25 Wf5+ &g8 26 #e6+ &f8 27 
Axe5!) 25 Sxdl Sd8 26 Wh6+ with only per¬ 
petual check; 

2) 22 Jlc4! (I think that Petrosian would 
have played this, increasing the pressure on f7 
and on the e-pawn) 22...Sxdl+ (22...e4 23 
£3h4! fixdlh 24 Sxdl Sd8 25 Sd7!) 23 Sxdl 
Sd8 24 Sd7! #c8 25 to! 


The white bishops, trained on die kingside, 
create obvious difficulties for Black: 17...#c5 
(recommended by Petrosian) 18 Ah7+ (18 
b4?! #h5 19 Ah7+ &h8 20 Sd7? &xb4! 21 
axb4 Ax£3 22 gxf3 Af6) 18...4?h8 19 Sd7 
Aa8 (19,..£M8? 20 Ae4) 20 Ae4 Sfd8 21 b4 
Wh5 22 Scdl with a great advantage, close to 
decisive. 

It follows that: this symmetry is only appar¬ 
ent. Note the qualitative difference in the plac¬ 
ing of the two sides’ pieces. About the bishops 
it has already been said - Black’s are clearly 
inferior to White’s. The knight at c6 is rather 
passive, and it would stand far better at f6. 
The black queen rushes about the board, not 
knowing where to go. It finally hides at b8, 
but here too White finds an elegant manoeu- 


‘A simple move, but one of murderous 
strength. The switch of die queen to the king- 
side enables White to obtain an irresistible 
attack.’ (Petrosian) Nowadays this manoeuvre 
has become typical, classical. It is not alto¬ 
gether clear how Black should defend his king, 
although at first sight there are as yet no direct 
grounds for concern. 

18...If d8 25...Wxd7? 26 #xg6+ ^h8 27 Wxh5+ <%7 

If 18...g6 Petrosian studied 19 Ae4, but it is 28 #xf7+ to6 29 Axe51, or 25...Sxd7? 26 

also good to play 19 #g4 h5 20 #h3 Scd8 #xg6+ 9bh8 27 #xh5+ <^g7 28 *§ r xf7+ Sl?h6, 

(20...Sfd8? 21 Axg6) 2l'g4 Sd5 22 e4 lxd3 and'here 29 #e6+ &h7 30 Wh3+ &gl 31 

23 Sxd3 #f4 24 Scdl #xe4 25 gxh5 g5 26 #g4+ ^h6 32 4^xe5 £hce5 33 Axe5 fidl+ 34 

Se3, or the very logical 19 h4!? (threatening #xdl Wxc4 is unclear, although the 


Analysis diagram 
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uncommonly paradoxical move 29 Ab3!! 
wins, for example: 

a) 29...Sd3 30 Jlc2 #d7 31 £k!4!! (a very 
pretty stroke!) 31... < 53xd4 32 exd4 #g4 33 
Ad2+! Sxd2 34 #h7+ 4?g5 35 #xe7+, or 

33.. . Ag5 34 #f6+ &h5 35 #h8+; 

b) 29...®d8! 30 %8 AxB 31 Wh8+ &g6 
32 Wxe5! Wc6 33 Ac2+ <&f7 34 Wg7+ <£e8 
35 Ag6+ £if7 36 #xf7+ &d8 37 gxB Sdl+ 
38 ^g2 Wb5! Purely computer-like resource¬ 
fulness, unnerving for a human, but the ma¬ 
chine does not fear such counterattacks: after 
the continuation 39 Af5 (39 £4!?; 39 h4!?) 

39.. .1 . fl+ 40 ^g3 %1+ 41 &f4 #xh2+ 42 
4?e4#h6 43 Ag6 White’s king hides from the 
checks and the outcome is decided by his 
passed pawns. 

Therefore after 25 #g3! there only remains 

25.. .^£8, agreeing to a difficult defence after 

26 fixd8+ (26 Sd5!?) 26...#xd8 (or 26...Axd8 

27 h3! Af6 28 £>g5) 27 h4! # d *+ (27...e4?! 28 
#f4! #dl+ 29 £}el £id8 30 Ab5 Ac6 31 
Axc6 and #xe4) 28 9t?h2 e4!? (28...Ad6(f6) 
29 e4 and Ad5!) 29 Wf4! (29 £M2 %4! is 
unclear) 29...Ad6 30 ^le5 4^xe5 31 Axe5 
Axe5 32 #xe5 Wdl (32...Wc2 33 #b8+ to 
34 Axf7!) 33 b3! a6 (if 33...a5 or 33...Ac6, 
then 34 fT6!) 34 a4 &g8 35 #f6 etc 

It is surprising how quickly Black (and this 
was the great Smyslov!) ran into very difficult 
problems: already a move such as 21...e5!? had 
to be made. In fact, as I have already said, 
what tells is White’s enormous advantage in 
die placing of his pieces (say, the c6-knight 
against the £3-knight: it is clear that one knight 
is restricted by the other and has no future at 
all). In addition, Black has lost the battle for 
die centre. 

22 Ac4 IxcSI + 23 Sxdl &f7 

Black is still harbouring some hopes of a 
successful defence, but the following energetic 
blow dispels this illusion. See how spectacular 
the end of the game is — this is another refuta¬ 
tion of the myth that Petrosian was not very 
confident in complicated, highly tactical posi¬ 
tions. 



24- @4! 

The situation demands a decisive blow, and 
Petrosian (1 think, without particular hesita¬ 
tion) lands it. In the event of the direct 24 
Sd7? Hd8! the white queen at h3 would have 
remained out of play. 

24...#14 (not missing an opportunity to acti¬ 
vate the queen) 25 fiel! 

It is probable that 25 Sd7 was also good, 


but there is no longer any need for this. 

25...%4 


After this some simple tactics prove deci¬ 
sive. 25...Af6 was more tenacious, requiring 
White to calculate some more complicated 
variations. I don’t know how Petrosian would 
have played after this, but the ‘hu- 
man+machine’ combination easily finds the 
pretty 26 Axe6+! &xe6 27 exf5+ 4>f7 28 
fxg6+ <£xg6 29 Axf6 &xf6 30 #d7 £)d8 31 
We7+ ^g6 32 4^e5+ ©h6 33 #d6+ to 34 
#g6+ ©hS 35 4tkl3. For similar reasons 

25...Sd8 would also have lost, although here 
too Wiiite would have had to make " several 
accurate moves: 26 ex£5! Wxc4 27 fxg6+ 
^xg6 (or 27... < i‘e8 28 g7 e5 29 < & 1 d7 30 

Idl+ Ad6 31 Axe5) 28 Bxe6+ 4?f7 29 Wf5+ 
^e8 30 #xh5+ ^f8 (30...^d7 31 Sxc6) 31 
%6! ldl+ 32 £>el ^sd4 33 # 116 + ^e8 34 
#h5+ ^f8 35 #h8+ st?f7 36 Wh7+ ^xe6 37 

#g8+. 

Now it all ends more quickly. It is probable 
that by now Smyslov was repulsed by the sight 
of his position. 
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26 exf5! Wxc4 27 fxg6+ ^e8 (after 
27...^xg6 28 fixe6+ *i?f7 29 fixed! the white 
knight makes a highly effective fork at e5) 28 
g7 (die remainder is of no interest) 28...e5 
(28...*d7 29 fidl+ ±d6 30 %3 £id4 31 
£le5+) 29 fch5+ <3?d7 30 2d1+ Jld6 31 
&xe5 4*14 32 ^xd4 1-0 

So, prophylaxis - this is the way that Petro¬ 
sian solved opening problems. It is notewor¬ 
thy that the above games were played before 
he won the title of world champion, that is in 
his years of greatest acdvity, when his creative 
credo was revealed most vividly. He always 
aimed to place his pieces ideally, do everything 
to restrict his opponent’s possibilities, and at 
the appropriate moment exploit the superior 
placing of his army. And he succeeded in this, 
even in batdes with the most outstanding 
players of his time! 

After his victory in that USSR Champion¬ 
ship Petrosian also performed successfully in 
the Interzonal tournament (Stockholm, janu- 
ary-March 1962), sharing second place with 
Geller, behind Fischer. ‘He played with only 
one aim — to finish in the Erst six. This task 
proved well within the powers of die talented 
grandmaster. He, like Fischer, went through 
the tournament undefeated. “If Petrosian 
played more boldly, he would be the strongest 
player in the world,” Fischer said to me. In¬ 
deed, sometimes Petrosian suddenly forgets 
about caution, and then he is terrible to be¬ 
hold. One can only hope that in Stockholm he 


was completely “sitting on the fence” and that 
on Curasao he will be a genuine chess “tiger”.’ 
(Kotov) 

I don’t know about a ‘tiger’, but in the 
marathon Candidates tournament on the is¬ 
land of Curasao (May-June 1962) he again 
went through without a single defeat, took 
first place and finally qualified for a match 
with Botvinnik. 

How to overcome Botvinnik? 

Tigran Petrosian’s skill in exploiting long-term 
positional factors is well known, but for many, 
even quite strong players, the very concept 
‘long-term positional factor’ sounds vague - 
for them it is something non-concrete, with¬ 
out any precise mathematical basis. 

Of course, everyone knows about concepts 
such as pawn structure or the weakness of 
certain squares, but: dieir significance is often 
hard to evaluate. And in our age of dynamic 
chess it can happen that no attention is paid to 
them at all, although it is quite obvious that 
one should value both a good pawn structure, 
and the possibility of exploiting weak squares. 
But the most difficult, I think, even for a very 
strong player, is the ability to correlate all these 
long-term factors with the concrete dynamics 
of the position. Say, in the Chelyabinsk Varia- 
tion (1 e4 c5 2 ^£3 £3c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^3xd4 
£if6 5 ^3c3 e5 6 <?3db5 d6 7 Jtg5 a6 8 ^3a3 b5 
9 JLxf6 gxf6 10 £M5) Black has a yawning 
hole at d5 plus a weakened pawn structure, 
but in compensation he has a mass of dy¬ 
namic factors — how to correlate one with the 
other? How to understand which is more im¬ 
portant? It is here that many players run into 
problems. 

Petrosian was perhaps one of the first who 
learned not simply to exploit long-term fac¬ 
tors, but also to subtly correlate them with the 
dynamic features of the position. lie as 
though sensed where and when the oppo¬ 
nent’s initiative would in the end evaporate, 
whereas the flaws of his adversary’s position 
would remain. One of the most characteristic 
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examples is the famous 5th game of his match 
with Mikhail Botvinnik (Moscow, spring 
1963). As Petrosian himself writes, it was es¬ 
pecially memorable for him: it was his first 
win over Botvinnik in official events (the start 
of the match had gone in favour of the cham¬ 
pion: +1=3), and in addition he managed to 
win, so to speak, from level ground. 


World Championship Match. 
Moscow 1963, 5th game 


Griinfeld Defence D94 


It is interesting that Petrosian should em¬ 
ploy such a quiet, modest variation against the 
Griinfeld Defence, in which Black has more 
than one way to equalise. Botvinnik chose the 
most direct. 


The challenger had also reckoned on the 
main theoretical reply of that time - 6...e6 7 
0-0 b6 8 cxd5 exd5 9 b3 ±b7 10 Ab2 £fed7 
11 Wc2 a6 12 Sacl fic8 13 fifdl We7 14 
^bl?! Sfd8 15 Afl c5 with an excellent game 
for Black (Sokolsky-Botvinnik, Leningrad 
1938), having prepared die improvement 9 b4! 
with the possible sequel 9...c6 10 a4 He8 11 
Aa3 (Simagin-Osmanagic, Sarajevo 1963). 


Well of course! ‘If Black had wanted to ob¬ 
tain a complicated position, he could have 
played 7...&fd7, transposing into Smyslov’s 
interpretation of the Queen’s Gambit . Ac¬ 
cepted, or else 8...Cle8 followed by ...4fki6. But 
in that period of die match Botvinnik happily 
went in for simplification, especially when he 
was playing Black.’ (Petrosian) 

9 dx@S Wxd1+ 10 4?xd1 „t,x@6 11 J,xe6 
fxeS 12 9t?e2 



As Petrosian admitted, during his prepara¬ 
tions for the game he was not concerned 
about the prospect of this ending arising. 

The most impatient of the press centre 
habitues began to get ready to go home. But 
the resulting endgame is very complicated. 
White’s pawns create a more favourable im¬ 
pression, thanks mainly to the isolated black 
pawn at e6. Of course, it is hard to imagine 
that White will ever be able to create a serious 
threat of winning it. But the fundamental de¬ 
fect of an isolated pawn is not just th|t it may 
become a target, but equally that the stfuare or 
squares in front of it may become strong 
points for the opponent’s pieces. One of the 
white knights will occupy an ideal position at 
e4.’ (Petrosian) 

12.. .£>c6 

The most natural move: Black assumes that 
rapid development and piece activity will more 
dian compensate for the weakness of his e6- 
pawn. 12...®kl5 13 ^e4 (or 13 £>xd5 exd5 14 
Sell fid8 15 £lg5 khz 6 with equality) 
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13...€3a6!? (the match bulletin) or 13...€3d7 
was recommended, ‘although even in this case 
14 Sdl 2ad8 15 €3fg5 leaves White with a 
slight initiative/ (Petrosian) However, I think 
that after 15...€3c7 16 €3d6 €3b8! 17 €3ge4 b6 
18 Ibl €3c6 19 Ad2 €3d5 20 £k4 fid7 and 
...Sfd8 Black has no particular problems. 

Rather than the game continuation, I also 

prefer 12_h6!? Of course, it is hard to decide 

on such a non-developing, purely prophylactic 
move, preventing the knight sortie to g5 (in 
fact this is an illusory loss of tempo: after €3g5 
Black must all the same spend time on ...Se8, 
since after ...e6-e5 the light squares are conclu¬ 
sively weakened and the g7-bishop becomes 
‘bad’). For example: 13 €3d2 €3d5 (13...€3c6!?) 
14 €3de4 €3d7 (14...£>a6!P; 14...b6!? 15 Sdl 
fid8 and ...€3c6) 15 Sdl €3xc3+ 16 €3xc3 
€3e5 or 13 €3e5 g5! 14 Sdl €3d5! 15 €3xd5 
Axe5 16 f4 exd5 17 fxe5 Sd8 with double- 
edged play. 

In short, after 12...h6!? Black maintains the 
dynamic balance without difficulty. But it is 
probable that Botvinnik did not even consider 
such a move. Why should he? As it is, Black 
has a normal, solid position. It is out of such 
micro-inaccuracies that a defeat is sometimes 
composed. 



13 Sdl (a small plus would have been re¬ 
tained by 13 €3g51? Sfe8 14 Sdl, when it was 
possible to play 14...h6 15 €3ge4 €3xe4 16 
€3xe4 b6 17 fibl Sad8 18 ±62 Sd5 19 Ac3 
fied8 etc.) 13.. .Sad8 


A simpler alternative was 13...^f7!? (Flohr, 
Petrosian) or, as before, 13...h6!?, preventing 
the key manoeuvre €3g5-e4. 

14 Hxd8 fixdS 15 4bg5! (aiming, with gain 
of tempo, for the cherished e4-square) 

15.. .!e8 

It transpires that the seizure of the d-file 
was illusory (15...e5? 16 €3e6 is bad). 

1 © €}ge4 €3xe4 

‘Preferable was 16...b6 17 €3xf6+ Ax 16 18 
€3e4 Ag7(e7)/ (Petrosian) I agree with this, 
but in any case it is already apparent that 
Black’s dynamics have evaporated. However, 
the most probable outcome of the game still 
remains a draw: the game cannot be won with 
only the one weakness at e6 and the good 
knight at e4. 

17 €)xe4 b6 18 fibl (unhurried preparation 
for Ad2 — it transpires that Black’s pressure 
on the long diagonal is also illusory) 

18.. .€lb4!? 19 Ad2! 



19...£3d5 

‘It is clear that the variation 19...€3xa2 20 
Sal €3b4 21 Axb4 cxb4 22 Sxa7 Axb2 23 
Sb7 would suit White: the opponent would 
be condemned to a prolonged defence.’ (Pet¬ 
rosian) 

20 a4 Hc8 (after 20...€3f6!? 21 €3d6 2d8 22 
€3 c 4 White’s chances are also slightly better) 

21 b3 Af8 

Creating a tactical threat to relieve the situa¬ 
tion by 22...c4 23 ficl cxb3! 24 2xc8 b2 25 
2d bxclW 26 Axel a6 with equality. 
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‘The commentators unanimously con¬ 
demned this move. But later Black could have 
achieved approximate equality, whereas after 

22.. .fic7 23 €3g5 it would be not so easy for 
him to defend.’ (Petrosian) For example: 

23.. .5e7 24 e4!? h6!? 25 €3h3 €3f6 26 f3 with 
the idea of €3f2-d3 and b3-b4 (Speelraan) or 
25 €30 €3f6 26 2c4 €3d7 27 b4. 

It was more interesting to play 22...a61? 
(Tal), in order after 23 b4 c4 24 b5 axb5 25 
axb5 to create counterplay on the a-file and 
against the b5-pawn. 


following line seemed convincing enough to 
Petrosian: 24 bxc5 bxc5 25 9&d3 €3b6 26 a5 
c4+ 27 9t?d4 2d8+?! 28 &c3 Sd3+ 29 <4>c2 
€3d5 30 fibl (I would add 30 sfedl!), although 
after 27...€3a4! 28 Sc2 (but not 28 Sxc4? 
2d8+ 29 ^e5 €3b2 Speeknan) 28...h6 29 Sa2 
€3c5 30 €3xc5 Axc 5+ Black gains a draw. 
Whereas in die event of 24 JSc4! h6 25 bxc5 
bxc5 26 a5 he would indeed have faced a tedi¬ 
ous defence. 

24 b5 <&f 7 

It is probable that Botvinnik underesti¬ 
mated the following clever play by White 
against the c-pawn. Serious consideration 
should have been given to 24...Aa3!? (many 
commentators thought that 24...c3? was also 
acceptable, overlooking 25 €3xc3! Aa3 26 
€3xd5, winning) 25 fic2 c3! (Averbakh) 26 
Axc3 fic4 (if 26...Ab4?! 27 <4>d2 fic4 28 
Axb4 fixe4 29 Ad6 fixa4 Petrosian was in¬ 
tending 30 £3!) 27 Si?d3 fixa4, for example: 28 
Sa2 fixe4 29 Sxa3 €3xc3 30 < i'xc3 He5 31 
Sxa7 Sxb5 (Petrosian) 32 fib7 fic5+ 33 < i?d3 
b5, 28 €3f6+ €3xf6 29 Axf6 skf? 30 Ad4 
Ad61, or 28 Ad2 Ae7!, and although in each 
case White has a minimal advantage, Black 
would have retained good drawing chances. 

25 Ac3! Aa3 26 fic2 €3x c3+ (if 26...&e7, 
then 27 Ae5! and €3d2) 27 fixc3 Ab4 28 


Black has nevertheless played his bishop to 
e7, but the similar position after 16...b6!? (with 
the knight at c6 and the possibility? of ...e6-e5 
and ... l A > f7-e6) would have been better for 
him. That is, step by step he gives way and 
little by little his problems increase. And yet 
the player with Black was not some average 
master, but the great Botvinnik, and this was 
not the Moscow Championship, but a match 
for the world crown. The position is so com¬ 
plicated that finding the correct set-up at the 
board proved difficult even for the world 
champion! 

23 b4! 

A committing, but undoubtedly correct 
plan of creating a second weakness on the c- 
file. Petrosian decided on it only after great 
hesitation. 


The advance of the c-pawn would appear 
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Probably the decisive mistake. It was also 
hopeless to play 28. JLe7?l 29 £M2 c3 30 4be4 
Sc4 31 4kc3 2b4 32 *d3 h6 (P-H.Nielsen; 

32.. .Af6? 33 £>e4! Ixa4 34 Sc7+ Ae7 35 
£)g5+) 33 Sa2 Sb3 (33...Alb 34 4^e4!) 34 
4?c2 2b4 35 42e2 with chances of converting 
the extra pawn. The only defence now was 

28.. .e5! 29 £ki2 c3 30 Aie4 4?e6, for example: 

1) 31 £3 h6?i 32 ^d3 fid8+ 33 ^c4 2d2 34 
<4>b3 lxc2 35 <^xc2 <4>d5 36 Sfed3! c2 37 &xc2 
&c4 38 <^d2+! ±xd2 39 &xd2 &b4 40 &d3 
< it?xa4 41 ^c4 and wins (Tal), e.g. 41...h51? 
(Speelman) 42 h4! 'AaS 43 e4! a6 44 bxa6 b5+ 
45 ^d5 i?xa6 46 ^xe5 etc. (Dvoretsky), but 
‘by retaining all the pieces Black can resist’ 
(Petrosian): 31..Jta5! 32 ^<33 fid8+ 33 < i?c4 
Sd2 34 ^b3 Sd3 35 fie2 2dl with a draw. 

2) 31 <&>d3 Sd8+ 32 <&c4 fld2 33 ^b3 
Sxc2 (not 33...^d5? 34 4£kc3+ Axc3 35 
<^xc3 fixc2+ 36 < A’xc2 *c 4 37 f3 ^b4 38 
9t?d3 , i?xa4 39 4?c4 and wins, as in variation 1) 
34 < i?xc2 ^d5 35 $}f6+ I *t?c4 36 *5)xh7 Ae7! 

37 f4 exf4 38 exf4 <^b4 39 g4 ^>xa4 40 <ixc3 
^xb5 41 f5 gxf5 42 gx£5 ^c5 43 f6 Axf6+ 44 
^ixf6 Sl?d6 with a draw, or 35 £\xc3+ ^c4 36 
^3e4 Ae7 with sufficient compensation for 
the pawn (Speelman). Indeed, after 37 g4 ( st?b4 

38 <&d3 (38 £ic3 &c4) 38..,fca4 39 4>c4 <^a5 
(39...g5!? Dvoretsky) 40 f4 exf4 41 exf4 a6 42 
bxa6 ^Pxati 43 f5 gxf5 44 gxf5 b5+ 45 Si?b3 
<4>b6 46 f6 Af8 47 £>g5 h6 48 £}h7 ±d6 49 f7 
<&c6 50 f8lt Axf8 51 £>xf8 &d5, or 45 <&d3 
&b6 46 f6 Aa3 47 f7 ^c6 48 £ig5 h6 (not 

48.. .6.5? 49 ?hx h7 ^e6 50 f8# ±xf8 51 
£kf8+ tf?f5 52 £M7 %4 53 <^e5+ $h3 54 
4b 13 and wins) 49 43h7 Black gains a draw: 

a) 49...<£d5 50 f8lt i.x£8 51 £>xf8 b4! (it is 
essential to advance the pawn to b3: 51...^?e5? 
52 <bd7+ <te 53 <4>e2 b4 54 ^c5 <%4 55 
< 4 > f2 and wins) 52 £id7 b3 53 43f6+ (or 53 
4bb6+ ^e5 54 ^e3 4?f5 55 ^3c4 < & > g4 56 &£2 
^f4 with a draw) 53... ( 4 > e6 54 43g4 h5 55 4*2e3 
^>e5 56 £3c4+ $f4 57 <^e2 <&>g4 58 <4>f2 <&f4 
59 h3 *£5 60 &e3 &g5 61 &f5 62 h4 

^e6 63 ^e4 &f6 64 J?f4 <&>e6 65 fe5 ^d5 


66 ^3d2 b2 with a draw; 

b) 49...sl?d7!? (this is simpler) 50 f8W Axf8 
51 4bxf8+ ^>e7 52 4bg6+ if6 53 &h4 b4 54 
^3f3 b3 55 4?c3 4?f5 or 53 &£5 54 4fte2 

3?g4 55 £lgl b4 56 ^c4 ^14 57 &xb4 &e3 
with a draw. 

29 ^d2! c3 

Alas, the c-pawn cannot be saved: 

29...±xd2 30 ^xd2 &d6?! 31 <&c3 &c5 32 
Sd2 or 30...Sd8+ 31 ^c3 Sell 32 &xc4, al¬ 
though, in Petrosian’s opinion, this rook end¬ 
game would have given Black the opportunity 
for a tenacious defence. 

30 4he4 Aa5 31 ^>d3 Sd8+ 32 ^04 Sdl 
(32...Sd2 33 &b3!) 33 43xc3 



33...Shi? 

The last chance was 33...Axc3!, which is 
what Petrosian feared, since ‘the rook end¬ 
game, although apparently so unpromising, 
would offer Black his best saving hopes.’ 

True, after 34 *46x3 it is dubious to play 
both 34...Shi 35 h3 c 4d7 (a recommendation 
of the match bulletin) 36 < 4‘d4! Sal 37 4?e5 
Sxa4 38 ( 4’f6 etc., and 34...4?f6 35 Sd2! Sal 
36 Sd7 Sxa4 37 Sxh7 Sa2 38 Sh3! Bxf2 39 
Sf3+ SxG 40 gxf3 with a won pawn ending. 
However, a more tenacious attempt is 34...g5!? 
(Teschner), and the winning path is still rather 
thorny. 

34 4be4! (Bronstein called this ‘a courageous 
decision 9 ) 34...Sxh2 35 &d4! (bv returning 
the pawn, White has achieved total domina¬ 
tion: Sc7+ is dueatened) 35...Ad7 
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36 g4 h5 37 ^e5! hxg4 38 4bf6+ ^e.1 39 
^3xg4 Sh5+ 40 < 4e4 (Petrosian) was also deci¬ 
sive, but in time-trouble the challenger played 
as safely as possible and comfortably con¬ 
verted his advantage into a win. 

36...&b4 37 4?e5 Sh5+ 38 4?f6 Ae7+ 
39 4g7 e5 40 Sc6! Shi 41 <4f7! 



The sealed move. The adjournment session, 
which took place the following day, did not 
last long. 

41...Sal (41...2h5 42 a5!) 42 Ie6 Ad8 
(42...Ab4(c5) 43 fixe5) 43 fid6+ 4c8 44 
'i’eS! Ac7 45 Sc6 Sdl (or 45...fixa4 46 
4bg5 with the amusing variation 46... < i , b7 47 
^e6 Ab8 48 £k!8+ <4aB 49 flcB! and £ic6 
Petrosian) 46 ^g5 Id8+ 47 4>f7 2d7+ 48 
^g8 1-0 

In my opinion, this is a very significant 


example. After all, die quality of die games we 
study should always be judged in conjunction 
with the strength of the players (it seems to 
me that this is often ignored). Just think: such 
a ‘simple’ win over the world champion! How 
hard it: was to weigh up those long-term 
factors in the position, if even Botvinnik 
thought beforehand that he would gain a draw' 
without any problems. 

The subsequent batde in the match was 
very difficult. By also winning the 7th game, 
Petrosian took the lead, but then the initiative 
passed to Botvinnik. Although the opinion 
that Botvinnik exerted strong pressure seems 
to me to be an exaggeration. Nevertheless, in 
die 14th game (VoAtm 2, Game No.71) by 
strength of will, so to speak, he broke Petro¬ 
sian’s highly tenacious resistance and levelled 
the scores. Many observers must then have 
believed that the deciding role would now be 
played by Botvinnik’s colossal match experi¬ 
ence and competitive character (although a 
careful analysis shows that he did not have any 
substantial chances in this match). 

The turning point proved to be the 15th 
game. I think it was the fact that Petrosian 
immediately took the lead again that finished 
off Botvinnik. After that win, Botvinnik could 
hardly have expected that in the very next 
game he would not simply be defeated, but 
outplayed in every respect in a complicated 
struggle. 




































































Game 16 

T. Petrosiao-IVl. Botvinn|k 

World Championship Matcrf, 
Moscow 1963,15th game 
Gmnfeld Defence D98 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 d4 4bf6 2 c4 g6 3 <^c3 d5 4 Wb3 

On this occasion, in contrast to the 5th 
game, this is one of die most double-edged 
and at that time little-studied variations, intro¬ 
duced by Botvinnik himself in a game with 
Levenfish (8th USSR Championship, Lenin¬ 
grad 1933). In the depths of his soul he was 
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probably pleased at such a turn of events, but 
he soon encountered unpleasant problems. 

4...dxc4 5 fcc4 Jig 7 6 ©4 0-0 7 Jle2 
^c6 8 £if3 %dl 9 Ae3 47ib6 10 Wc5 (10 
0d3 f5!?) 10...Ag4 



11 d5!? 

11 fidl would have transposed into a posi¬ 
tion from the sensational game Botvinnik- 
Fischer (Varna Olympiad 1962), which con¬ 
tinued ll...Wd6! {Volume 2, Game No.77 ). 

11...4W 12 Wa3 Axf3 13 &xf3 £>d4 14 
0-0-0 £>xf3 

Many suggested 14...c5 15 dxc6 43xc6, but 
after 16 sfebl Wc8 17 iLe2 White remains with 
the two bishops and an active plan with f2-f4 
and e4-e5. ‘Botvinnik likes more secure posi¬ 
tions.’ (Konstantinopolsky) 

15 gxf3 4}b6 (if 15...c6, then 16 dxc6 bxc6 
17 h4! fie8 18 h5 #c7 19 f4 or 17...h5 18 f4) 
16Wb3 



16...Wd7?S 

16...Wc8 was more flexible, with die idea of 
17 h4 c6! (an ‘X-ray’ on the c-flle) 18 d6 (18 
h5 cxd5, or 18 ^bl Jtxc3! and ...cxd5, in each 
case with equality) 18...exd6 19 fixd6, and 
here not 19...#c7?! (Konstantinopolsky) 20 
Sd2 (20 Af4? 4)c8!, but not 20...iUi6? 21 
Bxg6+! hxg6 22 Jlxh6 Sfe8 23 h5 with an 
attack) 20...flad8 21 h5, or 20...h5 21 Ig.1! 
4t’h7 22 Sgdl widi the initiative for White, 
but l9...Jle5! 20 Sd3 We6 with equality (21 
54?! Jtxc3!). 

17 h4! (not so much even an attack, as an 
attempt to force a weakness) 17...h5 

The attempt succeeded! White has the ad¬ 
vantage after 17...c6 18 h5 cxd5 (18..,Jhcc3!P) 
19 hxg6 hxg6 20 Jlxb6! axb6 21 43xd5 (Kon¬ 
stantinopolsky) 21...We6 22 ^bl SfdB 23 
Wb4 <^f8 24 a3! Wd6 25 Wxb6 e6 26 Wxd6+ 
Sxd6 27 4^e3 with chances of converting his 
extra pawn. 

18 f4 

With the obvious intention of continuing 
f4-f5. 



18. ..e6?! 

It is strange that the commentators did not 
mention the other natural undermining move 
- 18...c6! The immediate 19 f5 is parried by 
the bold 19...Jbtc3! (Black only needs to de¬ 
fend his g6-pawn, and for this the bishop is 
not necessary) 20 Wxc3 (20 bxc3 cxc!5 21 fxg6 
fxg6 22 exd5 Sac8 23 Shgl S^h7 is weaker) 

20...cxd5 21 ^>bl Wa4 (21...1ac8 22 Wb3) 22 
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Hd4 Wc6 without counterplay. 

19 Shgl! is more venomous, for example: 

19...cxd5 (19...±xc3? 20 Sxg6+!1 <^h7 21 Sg5 
±g7 22 lxg7+ Sg>xg7 23 Sgl+ &h7 24 Wdl 
and wins) 20 Jlxb6! axb6! (20...Jk,xc3P! 21 
Sxd5 Wc6 22 Bxg6+! Wxg6 23 Bg5) 21 £kd5 
We6 22 fldel, or 19...&h7 20 f5 cxd5! 
(20...JLxc3? 21 Wxc3! cxd5 22 ®e5! and wins) 
21 43xd5 4)xd5 22 Bxd5 Wc6+ 23 Wc2 with a 
minimal, fading advantage. 

19 dxe6 Wxe6 20 ffxe6 fxe6 



In the resulting endgame Black’s pawn 
structure is roughly the same as in the 5th 
game examined earlier. However, here it is 
more difficult to assess the situation, since 
White’s pawns are also spoiled - his advantage 
does not look so definite. But it is this that 
comprises the skill of a player, to accurately 
weigh up which of the weaknesses is more 
important! Black’s weaknesses at e6 and g6 are 
highly perceptible, and yet for the moment it 
is not altogether clear whether they really can 
be exploited. 

21 Shgl &h7 (21...JLxc3 is no longer so 
good: after 22 bxc3 < 3?h7 23 Sg5 Black’s posi¬ 
tion is unenviable) 22 4^b5! Sf7 23 4^d4 
A familiar motif: Petrosian has devised the 
important manoeuvre of his knight via f3 to 
g5, in passing, incidentally, again attacking the 
weak e6-pawn. If 23 b3, then 23...ikh6! (latch¬ 
ing on to the f4-pawn) 24 S£?bl 2e8 with 
equality (but not 24...itxf4?! 25 Jtxf4 Sxf4 26 
4^xc7). 



Effectively the decisive mistake. 23...Jtxd4 
24 Sxd4 Saf8! was more tenacious (24...Se8, 
as recommended in the match bulletin, is 
weaker on account of 25 Sg5! Sd7?! 26 f5!). 

Another interesting idea is the attempt to 
gain counterplay, not previously mentioned by 
anyone — 23...4ic4!? 24 43xe6! (24 b3 4^xe3 25 
fke3 Jtxd4! 26 Sxd4 e5!; 24 e5 Se8! 25 £if3 
±h6 26 %3 43b6!) 24,..±xb2+ 25 <&c2 jtf6 
26 ±d4\ (26 43g5+ Axg5 27 Sxg5 le8 28 f5 
4^xe3 29 fxe3 gxf5 30 Bxh5+ sl?g7 promises 
little) 26...Se8 (26...±xh4? 27 55! gxf5 28 Shi 
Se8 29 4}f4 c5 30 JLc3 and wins) 27 JLxf6 
Sxe6 (27...Sxf6?! 28 Sd7+ <^>h8 29 43g5 
Sxf4? 30 4)f7+) 28 e5, w-hen Wliite neverthe¬ 
less retains the initiative: 

1) 28...1exf6P! (28...C.5? 29 55! gxf5 30 SdB 
is also unsuitable) 29 exf6 Sxf6 30 fid7+ ^hb 
31 Sxc7 Sxf4 32 Sxb7 Sxf2+ 33 < 4’d3; 

2) 28...Sc6P! 29 <4>b3 43a5+ 30 <^h4 b6 (or 

30,..Sa6 31 f5 gxf5 32 Sg5 it?h6 | 33 Sxf5 
43c6+ 34 ( st?b3) 31 i’bS Sc5+ 32 4?at>4k6 33 
< i?b7 Sc2 34 Sgel; 

3) 28...Se8! 29 Sg3! (if 29 Sg5 Black is 
saved by 29...4)d6! 30 Sdgl 4^e4 or 30 exd6 
Sxf6 31 Se5 Sd8 32 Se7+ ^g8! 33 Sxc7 
Sfxd6 with a draw) 29...4M6!? 30 Se3! 43f5 
31 Sed3 ^g8 (31...43d6? 32 exd6 Sxf6 33 
dxc7) 32 Sd7 Bc8 (not 32...^d6? 33 Sxf7 
<^xf7 34 exd6! <^xf6 35 dxc7 Sc8 36 Sd7 
^e6 37 Sg7 ^f6 38 Sh7) 33 ^b3 etc. 

Nevertheless, tills would have been better 
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for Black than the game continuation. It is 
rather symptomatic: Botvinnik again proved 
psychologically unprepared for a lengthy, 
painstaking defence of a slightly inferior end¬ 
ing. For him, a man of action, it was extremely 
hard to play such passive and ‘dull’, technical 
positions. 

24 £if3! ±h6 25 4ig5+ J.xg5 (alas, this is 
forced) 26 2xg5 



A familiar structure has arisen (cf. the note 
to Rotvinnik’s 21 st move), but here Black has 
not even managed to give his opponent a 
weakness at c3, and his position is strategically 
lost. 

26.. .^c4? (toolate!) 27 fldgl? 

This is such a natural move, that both play¬ 
ers missed the sudden 27 f5!! (Konstantino- 
polsky) 27...exf5 28 exf5 2xf5 (28...gxf5 29 
Idgl!) 29 Sd7+ 9t?h8 30 ±d4+ ^e5 31 lxf5 
gxf5 32 f4 and Black is crushed. But I think 
that Petrosian would have found such a tacti¬ 
cal idea, if he had considered it necessary to 
find it. 

27.. .fig8 28 4?c2! b6 (Konstantinopolsky’s 
idea 28...£ld6 29 f3 a6 followed by ...Sd7 and 
a possible ...£rt7 is hardly much better) 29 b3 
4id6 (29...^xe3+ 30 fxe3 would merely have 
supported the f4-pawn) 30 f3 2d7 31 25g2 
fldd8 32 a4! 

It is interesting to see how Petrosian consis¬ 
tently strengthens his position. For a start he 
wants also to give Black a weakness on the 
queenside. After all. White still has a bishop 


against a knight - an additional plus when 
there is play on both flanks, and besides, his 
agile rooks will be able to attack the vulnerable 
black pawns. 

It is no less interesting to see what a com¬ 
puter would do in the given position: here one 
observes the different playing styles of die 
various programs! The 2000 version of Hiarcs 
and the more modern junior found 32 a4! 
quite quickly, whereas Fritz persistentiv rec¬ 
ommended playing the rooks to the d-file. 



32.. .£if7 33 ±c1! e5 

Rightly fearing 34 Ab2! and f4-f5, Black 
gets rid of his weak e6-pawn, although this is 
‘not to the taste’ of the machine. Within a few 
seconds it produces the reply: 

34 Ae3! 

‘Iron Tigran’ plays with truly iron logic! But 
the computer shows how much progress has 
been made by... computers! Previously such a 
bishop pendulum would have been beyond 
their powers! Fritz also analyses 34 Sg3. 

34.. .exf4 

According to Konstantinopolsky, 34...c5 
was more tenacious. This is also the opinion 
of Junior, although this does not change the 
overall picture (say, after 35 a5). One of the 
versions of Fritz suggests 34...a5, when there 
can follow 35 Id2 (35 2g3!?) 35...Sxd2+ 36 
*st?xd2 Sd8+ 37 4?e2 with the threat of Scl-c6 
(while after ...c7-c5 the weakness of Black’s 
queenside is ruinous). 

35 &xf4 2d7 
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36 2d2! 

An important move, and again in syn¬ 
chrony with the machine! The exchange of a 
pair of rooks is useful: now it is easier to cre¬ 
ate the desired additional weakness on die 
queenside. 

36.. .JSxd2+ 37 4?xd2 2d8+ 38 *e2 c5 
39 a5! (an accurate continuation of the plan) 

39.. .fid7 40 axb6 axb6 41 2a 1 <*>g7 42 
Ia6! 



The sealed move, and also a ‘machine’ 
move, forcing the black rook to occupy a pas¬ 
sive position. One has to admire, of course, 
die progress of computer technique, but even 
more so Petrosian’s mathematical accuracy. It 
is this logic which can now be explained to a 
computer: that is, all the moves so fit into a 
common plan, diat they are understandable 
even to the machine. On the resumption there 
followed: 


42...2b7 (42...b5? 43 Sc6) 43 2a8 4?f6 

‘The attempt 43.,.b5 44 ficB c4 would not: 
have saved Black in view of 45 b4! with the 
threat of e4-e5.’ (Konstantinopolsky) Or sim¬ 
ply 45 bxc4 bxc4 (45...b4 46 Act!) 46 Sxc4 
etc. 

44 fic8 (Hiarcs suggests a dual solution - 44 
tf8, and Fritz - 44 Sg8, but the key idea is 
the same here, and the evaluations are identi¬ 
cal) 44...£>e5 

Or 44...Se7 45 Jib8 2e6 46 Jtc7 and wins. 
And here a distinction appears between the 
great player and a machine... from the last cen- 
tuiy. 



45 ®e3! 

Without thinking! For a human it is obvi¬ 
ous that if White goes chasing a pawn by 45 
Jlxe5+ ^xe5 46 £c6? (46 ( 4 > e3!), Black gains 
counterplay — 46...wd4! etc. But an old ver¬ 
sion of Hiarcs spent a long time struggling 
with this problem: variations with gaiti of ma¬ 
terial were the most difficult test f|r com¬ 
puters of die 1990s, and only an analysis of 
hundreds of thousands of variations gradually 
brought 45 4?e3! into first place. Need it be 
said that the modem junior and Fritz solve 
this little problem instantly! 

45.. .£sd7 46 fic6+ if 7 47 e5! (only 
Hiarcs insisted on 47 JLc7) 47...£if8 48 
2f6+ <3?g7 49 <^e4 b5 50 Sc6 s£?f7 (or 

50.. .c4 51 bxc4 bxc4 52 e6) 51 2xc5 

After winning a pawn, Petrosian easily con¬ 
verts his advantage into a win. 
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51...®»6 52 fid 5 4te7 53 Jle3 fib8 54 
Sd6 b4 55 fia6 Ib5 56 fia7+ 4?e8 57 f4 
<4>f8 58 f5 1-0 

After then winning the 18th and 19th 
games, Petrosian won the match by a score of 
\2V2-9V2 and became the 9th world champion 
in the history of chess. 

Botvinnik admitted that he had been unable 
to adapt to his opponent’s surprising, cautious 
and highly technical style. ‘Petrosian possesses a 
distinctive chess talent,’ he wrote later. ‘Like 
Tal, he does not aim to play “by position”, as it 
was understood earlier. But whereas Tal aimed 
to obtain dynamic positions, Petrosian created 
positions where events developed as though in 
a slow-motion film. It is hard to get at his 
pieces: the attacking pieces advance slowly and 
they get stuck in the bog that surrounds the 
camp of Petrosian’s pieces. If you finally suc¬ 
ceed in creating a dangerous attack, you either 
have little time left, or fatigue sets in.’ 

To the delight of the new chess king and all 
the contenders to the throne, from this cycle 
onwards FIDE abolished return matches. ‘I 
consider this decision to be correct and fair,’ 
Petrosian declared at a press conference after 
the match. ‘After all, the challenger is pro¬ 
duced as the result of an objective qualifica¬ 
tion process. Why after defeating the cham¬ 
pion should an additional examination be ar¬ 
ranged? If the challenger were to be produced 
without qualification, then the champion’s 
right to a return match would have to be re¬ 
tained.’ How very true! 

The Challenger's Mistake 

After three years of peaceful rule, Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich faced another difficult test - a match 
for the crown widi the young and very dan¬ 
gerous challenger Boris Spassky (Moscow, 
April-June 1966). For a long time players were 
of the opinion that Petrosian played uncer¬ 
tainly in positions that were rich in tactical 
resources. And Spassky based his match strat¬ 
egy on this: with either colour he aimed to 



Game 17 

B.Spassky-T. Petrosian 

World Championship Match. 
Moscow 1966, 7th game 
Torre Attack DO3 


1 d4 (for the first and last time in the match, 
the challenger avoided 1 e4) 1.. 6 2 Cif3 


A surprise! As Bronstein wittily com¬ 
mented: ‘Boris invited Tigran to play in the 
yard of the house where the latter grew up.’ In 
any event, this way of avoiding the quiet 
Queen’s Indian Defence is not so harmless for 
Black. 


If 3...c5 4 e3, then 4...b6?! is weak on ac 
count of 5 d5!, as in the games Petrosian 
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Kozma (Munich Olympiad 1958) and, surpris¬ 
ingly, Yusupov-Karpov (4th matchgame, 
London 1989). Also quite good for White is 
4 ...^c 6 5 £>bd2 b 6 6 c3 ±e7 7 jLd3 0-0 8 0-0 
(Petrosian-Taimanov, Leningrad 1960), while 
if 4...Wb6!? he usually sacrifices a pawn — 5 
£>bd2 Wxb2 6 Jtxf 6 ! (not: 6 JLd3 d5 7 c4 
®c3! Spassky-Miles, Tilburg 1978) 6 ...gxf 6 7 
Jte 2 with sharp play precisely in the style of 


19...hxg6 (19...JLxg.5 20 fixhT) 20 Wxd3 bxc3 
21 bxc3 jtxgS 22 JtxgS fU5 23 J.f ‘6 leg 24 
®d4 4?f? 25 e 6 +! .fixed 26 Jtd 8 ! 1-0 (Petro- 
sian-Lyublinsky, 17th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1949). 

Therefore Petrosian is not in a hurry to cas¬ 
tle kingside. Such play based on nuances, the 
ability to determine the priority in the devel¬ 
opment of the pieces — it is this that consti¬ 
tutes chess aerobatics! 

However, it is useful to include 3...h6S, as 8 0-0 Jib7 9 Cie5 47xe5 10 dxe5 Ctd7 
played long ago by Nimzowitsch (Volume 1, 

Game No. 93 ), Alekhine, Botvinnik and later WM ' ilJZ 

Karpov. The retreat 4 iLh4 expands Black’s 

possibilities, while after 4 Jlxf 6 Wxf6 he has a ® JL 

solid position: the two bishops compensate |||| l||f |||f 

for White’s spatial advantage. Karpov de- ||p 't/jjfy 

fended in this way against Korchnoi after a 

different move order - 3...b6 4 e4 h 6 (Hast- 'Jr&'v/ 

ings 1971/72) or 2 jtg5 e 6 3 e4 h 6 (19th f|| « 

matchgame, Moscow 1974), and even despite ftllftl ' $ 7 % lft| ft |ft| 

these two failures he continued to employ this '.^>7 H 

flexible plan. IS-P. - 

4 C^bd2 Ae7 5 e3 £sbd7 6 Ati3 c5 7 c3 

11 ikf4?! 

f iMM A Ik ‘Following a well-known course. But there 

' is a very big “but”: Black has not yet castled, 

vET', jL JL and this denies Wliite the opportunity to use 

/ ^ 7 '/ the e5-pawn as an active weapon — on the 

<#> ||p contrary, it becomes a target,’ writes Petrosian. 

‘More sensible was 11 ±xe7 Wxe7 12 f4, giv- 
, Wfc ing up any ambitious plans.’ 

||p Tiiis is what Wtiiite must play! After this 

ft fftl ft SS Black largely chooses between 12...0-0-0 fol- 

tep ''‘Wfr'vi lowed by ...!7-f6 (Garcia Pedron-Kerchnoi, 

Las Palmas 1981) and the slow 12...f6ll3 exf 6 
gxf 6 14 e4 0-0-0 (Spassky-A.Sokolov, Bugojno 
7...b6 1986) or 13 lh5+ #17 14 #e2 0-0! 

The alternative is 7...Wc7, whereas 7...0-0?! (LSokolov-Ivanchuk, Biel 1989). 
is inaccurate on account of 8 ^e5! 4Uxe5 9 11...‘#c7! 

dxe5 4bd7 10 Jlf4! f5 (10...f 6 11 #h5!) 11 h4! ‘More vigorous is ll...g5 12 Jlg3 h5, forc- 
c4 12 Jk,c2 with an attack: 12,..b5 (12...^3c5!? ing 13 h3, when Black’s position is highly at- 
Petrosian-Bannik, Tbilisi 1951) 13 £)f3 ^c5 tractive.’ (Petrosian) True, but 13 f4! h4 

(13...b4 14 ^3g5!) 14 g4 b4 15 gxf5 (15 < §M4!? (Klaric-Geller, Sochi 1977) 14 Jk,f2 is less 

Petrosian) 15...exf5 16 g 6 ? (I 6 ...I 16 !) 17 clear. 

h5! 4^d3+? 18 Jlxd3 cxd3 19 hxg6 (19 $3xh7!) 12 T)f3 (not 12 Wg4? g5! 13 Jtxg5 Sg8 14 h4 
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h6 or 13 JLg3 h5 and wins; 12 Wh5!? Crouch) 

12.. .h6! 13 b4!? 

White is already forced to sacrifice a pawn 
for the initiative. Incidentally, this was the ac¬ 
tual game continuation, rather than 13 Jlg3 g5 
14 b4, as given in the first volume of Informator 
and in Colin Crouch’s book Plow to Defend in 
Chess (2000). 

13.. .gB! 

Black also launches an attack, avoiding 

13.. .cxb4?! 14 cxb4 JLxb4 in view of 15 ( 53d4!, 
and "for the moment Black’s extra pawn does 
not play any serious role, whereas White’s at¬ 
tacking chances, involving Wg4(h5), 2c 1, Ag3 
and f2-f4-f5, are more than real.’ (Petrosian) 
Here Spassky would indeed have been in his 
element! 

14 Ag3 h5 



15 h4 

‘After the natural 15 h3, in view of the in¬ 
evitable, sooner or later, ...g5-g4 White would 
again have been unable to hold his e5-pawn.’ 
(Petrosian) Also possible is the immediate 

15.. .g4 16 hxg4 hxg4 17 ^3h2 $3xe5 18 JLb5+ 
(18 ^3xg4 JtdC 19 bxc5 bxc5 20 4)xe5 Axe5 
21 Axe5 WxeS 22 "#a4+ S$?f8! is no better) 

18.. .6f8 19 £hcg4 Ad6 20 f4 £3xg4 
(20...^3c4!? Suetin) 21 Wxg4 f5! and ...H^f7 
with advantage to Black. 

Instead of 17 4£)h2 Tal suggested a bold 
piece sacrifice - 17 4*M4?! cxd4 18 cxd4. As 
Suetin put it, ‘in a match for the world cham¬ 
pionship such an extreme decision would not 


by any means occur to everyone.’ And indeed, 
after 18...Axb4 19 £cl (19 Wxg4 Aa3!) 

19.. .'§d8 20 fcg4 2c8 21 %7 2f8 22 i.f4 
<2)b8!? and ...^d7 Biack can repel the attack 
and remain with a decisive material advantage. 

15.. .gxh4! 

Opening the g-file. After 15...g4 Petrosian 
did not like 16 £>xe5 1” Ab5+, but in 

addition White also has counterplay after 16 
£id2 £>xe5 17 bxc.5 bxcS 18 Ab5+ &f8 10 e4 
(Suetin). 

16 * f4 (but not 16 £ixh4? c,4 17 Ac2 Axh4 
18&xi.4Wxe5) 16...0-0-0 

‘Black fearlessly castles into the fire of the 
enemy batteries, rightly assuming that his at¬ 
tack on the kingsidc will prove more rapid and 
dangerous.’ (Tal) 

An interesting alternative is 16...h3 17 gxh3 
(17 g3? h4!) 17...0 0 0 18 a4 (18 bxc5 bxc5 19 
^a4? d4!) 18...66!? 19 exf6 Add ((Touch) with 
the initiative for Black, for example: 20 Axd6 
Wxd6 21 a5 c4 22 axb6 axb6! 23 Ac2 £3x66 
24 Wd4 Sdg8+ 25 £3g4! and wins. 



17 a4? 

The general opinion was that 17 bxc5 bxc5 

18 Sbl was necessary, but Petrosian would 
have been unlikely to agree to the opening of 
play on the queenside and would almost cer¬ 
tainly have replied 17...£3xc5!, since Black’s 
attack on the g-file is far more serious than 
White’s occupation of the d4-square. For ex¬ 
ample: 18 £Y14 (18 Ae2?! Sdg8 19 &h2 2g7, 
...2hg8 and ...£3e4) 18...£3xd3 19 Wxd3 Wt:4!,. 
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had Black replied 18...d4! 19 cxd4 (19 £3xd4 
£3xe5!? 20 ±h3 a6) 19...exf5 20 e6 Ad6 
(20...Wc6 21 exd7+ Ixd7 22 b5 Wd5 is also 
not bad) 21 exd7+ 2xd7 22 Axd6 Wxd6 
when ‘Black dominates the position’ (Crouch), 
for example: 23 £3xh4 Sg8! 24 Hfxh5 (24 ficl 
Sg4! 25 2xc4+? ^d8 26 &f3 Wd5 or 25 &G 
Wg6! and wins) 24,..”®c6! 25 £3 Wf6! or 25 cl5 
Wxd5 26f3l r e5etc. 


A procedure which has become standard. 
Black blocks the queenside, by which he nips 
the opponent’s initiative in the bud and se¬ 
cures the safety of his king, freeing his hands 
for play on the g-file (and in some cases also 
for ...Af8-g7, winning the e5-pawn). Petrosian 
once again subtly realised that White’s posses¬ 
sion of the d4-square would not give him any¬ 
thing. The ability to weigh up such factors of 
different scale is precisely what: distinguishes 
great players. 


The point of Black’s idea. After this move 
die opponent is unable to create an attack, and 
the play is now fill one way. 

19 4?h1 fidg8 20 2g1 Hg4 21 Wd2 
White also has a pitiful position after 21 
£3h2 (Suetin) 21...Sg6 22 £3.f3 fihgB followed 
by ...Wd8-f8-g7 and the threat of ...h4-h3. 

21 ...Hhg8 22 a5 b5 23 ladl 


Tliis leads to an unusual impasse, but the 
tactical stroke 18 Af5!?, recommended by 
many commentators, would also not have 
helped. ‘If Black swallows the bait - 18.,.exf5 
19 e6 Ad6 20 ±xd6 Wxd6 21 exd7+ Ixd7, he 
is already two paw r ns up, but after 22 £3d4! 
White’s chances are in any event no worse (this 
is questionable in view of 22...h3! 23 gxh3 f4; 22 
§3xh4 and Wd4 is apparently more tenacious — 
G.K). It is curious that Spassky saw r 18 itf5 
and he pointed it out immediately after die 
game. But he decided against playing his 
bishop to h3 (if Black avoided taking on f5), 
where it would have been not very aestheti¬ 
cally placed, resembling some kind of strange, 
large pawn. However, at h3 the bishop would 
have fulfilled the important function of de¬ 
fending the g2-pawn.’ (Petrosian) 

But things would not have come to this, 


’Hinting at the plan 24...f6 25 exf6 e5. ‘The 
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challenger’s position has become too alarming, 
and he decides on an extreme measure - to 
accept the exchange sacrifice, although it is 
well known that Petrosian never sacrifices 
anything against anyone in vain.’ (Tal) 


Wm. Ww>. M Wt/ /. I An uncommonly picturesque position: 

Black has an exemplary Philidor phalanx! 

24.. .^xe5! 25 £jxg4 hxg4 26 e4 (an at- ‘Euwe once remarked tliat Petrosian is a great 

tempt to at least somehow activate the rook) master of pawn play. The present game is a 

26.. .±d6 (26...dxe4?? 27 Axe5 Wxe5 28 good example of this and a splendid illustra- 

WdS mate) 27 ®e3 £jd7!? tion of the ideas of the great Philidor.’ (Aver- 

‘Played in Petrosian’s style: before launch- bakh) Here pawns truly are the soul of chess... 
ing the decisive attack. Black strengthens his ‘I don’t know whether telepathy exists, but 
centre.’ (Averbakh) ‘A paradoxical manoeuvre. that evening the match participants were like 

27.. .g3 or 27...dxe4 suggests itself. Even so, artists, performing at the request of the spec- 

Petrosian’s decision is more original and in tators.’ (Tal) 

practice more unpleasant for the opponent 31 exd5 

Black believes in the strength of his position.’ Petrosian considered 31 exf5 £tf6 32 Wh6? 
(Suetin) to be ‘slightly better’, overlooking 32...£k4! 33 

Although, in principle, Black would also f?xd6? Skf2+ 34 ^h2 g3 mate (Crouch), 
have won by both 27...g3 28 fxg3 (28 f3 £>g4!) while if 32 f3, then 32...^h5 33 £xg4 &g3+ 34 

28.. .hxg3 29 Hgfl £5! 30 exf5 (after Crouch’s ^h2 d4! (Tal) 35 cxd4 e4! 36 ^h3 ^xf5 and 

move 30 Axg3, 30...#g7 is decisive) White’s position collapses. However, 31...Wf6! 

30.. .Wh7+ 31 Jkh6 fih8, and 27...dxe4 28 would also have won. 

Ixd61? (desperation: 28 Wd4 ±d5! and ...g4- 31...f4l 32 'te4 (after 32 #a7 the reply 

g3) 2S..Mxd6 29 fldl Wcl 30 Wd4 f6 31 32...e4 was recommended, but a stronger idea 

il,xe5 fxe5 etc. is 32...g3! 33 Sgdl h3! or 33 f3 Sh8) 

28 Axd6 fcd6 29 fid4?! 32...6 33 ®f5 + 4?b8 34 f3 (not 34 We6 

This merely adds fuel to the fire. 29 fid2 Wxe6 35 dxe6 £k4! with the threat of 

was more tenacious, when Black would have 36...£kf2+ and 37,..g3 mate) 34...Jlc8 35 

developed his initiative by 29...f5.’ (Suetin) But Wbl g3 36 Bel h3 37 jt.fi 
in my opinion, 29...Wt5\ is stronger here. 29 Or 37 gxh3 g2+ 38 ^gl Wd7\ 
f4 was indeed more tenacious, after which 37...Skh8 38 gxh3 JLxh3 39 ^?g1 (39 Jlxh3 

29.. .f5 30 e5 WfB 31 <&h2 Wh6 or 29...e5!? is Wd7!) 39...&xf 1 40 <&xf1 (40 Sxfl Wd7! 


followed by ...Wh3 or ...Wa7+) 40...e4! (the 
final breakthrough: 41 fxe4 B!) 41 Wdl 
Here the game was adjourned and Black 
sealed his next move. 



41.. .£ig4!? 

A human decision instead of the machine¬ 
like 41...Wcl7! or 41...We5. It is surprising that, 
with such an abundance of winning moves 
available to his opponent, Spassky did not 
resign without resuming. 

42 fxg4 f3 43 Ig2 

‘An ill-fated rook,’ Tigran Vartanovich 
sympathised. If did not in fact bring any 
benefit to its army, and now in desperation it 
sacrifices itself, without saving anything.’ 

43.. .fxg2+ (or 43...2hl+ 44 figl Wh6 with 
mate in seven moves), and in view of 44 
4?e2(xg2) Wf4 White resigned. 

‘One of my best games. It demonstrates mv 
creative views — die utmost restriction of the 
opponent’s possibilities, strategy over the en¬ 
tire board, the surrounding of the enemy king 
and die gradual tightening of the encirclement 
around it.’ (Petrosian) 

A warning signal for the challenger! How¬ 
ever, as though nothing had happened, 
Spassky continued to draw his opponent into 
complicated, dynamic positions with a wealth 
of unusual tactics. And 1 think it was only the 
lessons of the 10th and 12th games that 
helped him finally to draw up the correct 
match strategy (however, there was no longer- 


enough time for perestroika, and he succeeded 
in solving the ‘Petrosian riddle’ only in the 
1969 match). 



1 &f3 £jf6 2 g3 g6 3 c4 J,g7 4 ±g2 0-0 
5 0-0 £ic6 6 £ic3 d6 7 d4 a6 8 d5 ^a5 9 
£)d2 c5 10 #c2 



10.. .e5!? 

Nowadays the traditional 10...flb8 is fash¬ 
ionable again. At that time this variation was 
only just gaining in popularity, which: reached 
its peak in the late eighties to early nineties (al¬ 
though one often sees a knight at a5 even now). 
Its theory has now advanced very far — to the 
20th-25th move, and Black’s tactical possibili¬ 
ties usually compensate for the ugly pos!3f>n of 
his knight on the edge of the board. But at that 
time 10...e5 was considered the most critical 
move: after blocking the centre, Black begins 
preparing ...f7-f5 and ...b7-b5. 

11 b3 (11 a3!? and 12 b4 is more active) 

11.. .£>g4 12 e4 

‘Since on the queenside White is sticking to 
defensive tactics, he must seek counterplay on 
the kingside.’ (Boleslavsky) 

12.. .f5 13 exf5 gxf5 14&d1!? 

‘Objectively the cautious 14 Jlb2 seems 
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better (followed by TLael and §3dt — G.K). But 
Petrosian’s idea is very interesting and is dis¬ 
tinguished both by its strategic depth, and by 
its far-sighted psychological intention of draw¬ 
ing the enemy fire.’ (Suetin) 

14...b5 

‘Unsuitable is 14...e4 15 itb2 JLd4? 16 
Jtxd4 cxd4 17 b4, when White wins a piece.’ 
(Suetin) But after 15...Jtxb2 16 Hhtb2 b5 
Black has an acceptable game, for example: 17 
£3 e3 18 §3bl §3e5 19 §3xe3 f4 etc. 

15 f3!? 

Altliough Black has managed to play both 
...f7-f5 and ...b7-b5, White is relying on the 
fact that he will nevertheless have a definite 
advantage on account of the bad knight at a5, 
and he makes a double-edged move. ‘In the 
same provocative manner. From the stand¬ 
point of restricting the opponent’s counter¬ 
play, 15 Jtb2 was better,’ state Suetin and 
Vasyukov, while Boleslavsky adds that ‘after 
the possible sequel 15...fib8 16 f3 §3f6 17 
JLc3 jgLh6 18 fiel it is not easy for Black to 
find an active plan.’ 



The critical position. If 15...4)h6 16 Jlb2, 
then 16...f4?! 17 g4 is to White’s advantage — 
he gains the e4-square for a knight and the 
second knight will support it from £2. His po¬ 
sition is the more active, although the fact that 
it is half-open leaves Black with counter¬ 
chances. But Spassky basically wanted to open 
up the game as soon as possible and provoke 
a crisis, so that the following move is fully in 


accordance with his match strategy: 

15.. .e4?! 

‘Both during the game and immediately af¬ 
terwards, it seemed that this thrust was natural 
and strong. It would appear that White’s 
seemingly passive play should allow Black to 
take the most vigorous measures, disregarding 
any weakening of his position. But the ques¬ 
tion is: is not Black’s initiative illusory? The 
course of die game shows that it is far harder 
to breach White’s position than it might seem. 
And it is this that demonstrates the world 
champion’s great far-sightedness.’ (Suetin) 
16l.b2 

Of course, not 16 fxg4? Jlxal 17 gxf5 
ild4+ 18 ‘sfe’hl JtxfS and White does not have 
sufficient compensation for die exchange. 

16.. .exf3 17 JUf3 



17.. .1kxb2 

In the opinion of both Suetin and Burgess, 

17.. .£>e5 was better, retaining the g7-bishop 
for the defence of the king against attacks on 
the g-fiie (after ...£5-f4 and gxf4). However, 
this does not change the character of the play, 
for example: 18 JLg2 Wg5 19 §3t2 f4 20 gxf4! 
Wxf4 21 ^3fe4 W&3+ 22 ‘sfchl with advantage 
to White: 22...ilh3? 23 JLxh3 Wxh3 24 Sgl! 
or 22.,,itf5 23 fiael ^h6 24 £3f3 and, after 
the exchange of a pair of minor pieces, the 
remoteness of the a5-knight begins to play a 
decisive role. Therefore Spassky hurries with 
his counterplay, hoping for ...f5-f4 and ...Sa7- 

g7. 
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18‘txb2‘^e5 19ile2 

Now Black is practically forced to go in for 
extreme measures: if he remains with the weak 
£5-pawn and White manoeuvres his knight via 
e3 and g2 to f4, the game will be strategically 
decided. 



19.. .f4? 

It was on this that Spassky was pinning his 
hopes: the game is opened up, the possibility 
of ...JUi3 is created, and Black, exploiting his 
strong knight at e5 and the remoteness of the 
white queen from the kingside, creates threats 
to the enemy king. And for the moment the 
offside knight at a5 would appear not to be 
felt, in contrast to the variation 19...JLd7?! 20 
§3c3 Wg5 21 ^g2 Hae8 22 Sael, where the 
pressure on die c4-pawn is ephemeral, 
whereas the holes in Black’s position are 
yawning. 

‘It is hard to refrain from such a thrust, es¬ 
pecially as Black’s plan was apparently deter¬ 
mined back on the 15th move. Even so, it 
would have been more in the spirit of die po¬ 
sition to build up the pressure with 19...Sa7 
20 §3c3 (20 cxb5 oxb5 21 ±xk> S ,g7 22 &b1 
Jl/;7 or 22 §3(3 §3g6!? and ...f5~(4 — G.K) 

20.. .1T6 21 Wc2 Sg7 22 §3g2 (22 cxb5 axb.5 
23 ±xb.5(4 24 &h1 Wh6! - G.K.) 22...^g6, 
and the threat of ...f5-f4 becomes much 
stronger. Tal gives the variation 23 whl f4 24 
^xf4 4£ixf4 25 gxf4 Jth3 with good counter¬ 
play.’ (Suetin) 

However, after 21 Sbhl! (instead of 21 


Wc2) 21...Se7 (21 ...bxc4 22 bxc4!) 22 Sael 
and §3g2 it is hard for Black to play ...f5-f4 
and he continues to suffer with his knight on 
a5. As is also the case after 20...Hg7 (Suetin) 
21 §3g2 bxc4 22 bxc4 §3gS 23 sfrhll 

This was why Spassky played 19...f4 imme¬ 
diately. This move would have been logical 
and good, had it. not been for... a tactical refu¬ 
tation. 

20 gxf4? 

An error in reply, which, however, is also 
excusable: to make the correct choice between 
die two captures on £4 is hard even for the 
most inveterate tactician! Moreover, the 
champion is planning his favourite exchange 
sacrifice — in the words of Suetin, ‘he deliber¬ 
ately plays on the psychology of his opponent 
and sets him a very subtle trap/ 

Petrosian himself later : admitted: ‘I would 
attribute this move to the influence of Tal — to 
die various psychological tricks that are fash¬ 
ionable nowadays. At that point of the match, 
my opponent’s approach to the solving of 
practical problems was already clear to me. 
and 1 was ready to bet that in reply Spassky 
would make the energetic and showy 7 move 

20...ieh3. Altliough I realised that objectively 

20 Sxf4 was stronger.’ ■'.// 

I absolutely agree with this — after 20...Sxf4 

21 gxf4 things would not have been 1 easy for 
Black: 

1) 21.JSa7? 22 fxe5! (Tal. recommended 22 
£ie3 Sg7+? 23 $hl ±h3? 24 fxe5 %5 25 
$3g4! Jtxg4 26 §3e4 and wins; but 22...^3g6! is 
more tenacious) 22...Sg74 : 23’ifll (but not 23 
&f2? Wh4+ 24 *e3 Wg5+ 25 4?d3 ±f5+ 26 
§3e4 fif4 27 §2dc3 fce5 28 ±f3 bxc4+ 29 
bxc4 Wd4+ 30 &e2 Wxc4+ with perpetual 
check) 23.,.Jth3+ 24 &el Igl+ 25 §3t4 Wh4+ 
26 §3i2 and Wliite wins; 

2) 2\...§3gf> 22 §3a4 §3xf4 (22...bxc4? 23 
§3%+ $f7 24 §3hS) 23 £idf2 (Suetin’s rec¬ 
ommendation 23 4i3e3 Sa7 24 ^if6+ 4?f7 25 
Sfl Wxf6 26 #xf6+ &xf6 27 Sxf4+ ‘with 
clearly the better ending for White’ is dubious 
on account of 27...&e5! 28 If8 &d4 29 <^£2 
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forced 26...Wd4! 27 Sgl+ &h8 (27...&B? 28 
Wc2) 28 Wxd4+ cxd4 29 Sg4 Black has a very 
difficult endgame in Boieslavsky’s opinion, 
although here T have managed to find a way to 
draw: 29...bxc4 30 bxc4 Ie8! 31 Ixd4 Sel+ 

32 4?g2 fidl! 33 4?f3 &kc4 34 Ixc4 Sxd2. 
Evidently it is stronger to play 29 4ie4! 

45b7 30 cxb5! (30 fidl bxc4 31 bxc4 fif8 32 
4ig5 h6 33 4be6 fi.£2 34 a3 fif3 35 fixd4 Sxa3 
36 Sh4 < 3?h7 37 Sg4 fib3 allows more draw¬ 
ing chances) 30...axb5 31 Sell Sxa2 32 Sxd4 
with the threat of Sb4!, and if 32...£k5, dien 

33 ^5xd6 ^xb3 34 Sd3 4?3c5 35 Sc3! ?3a4 36 
fig3 etc., although the limited material leaves 
Black with hopes of saving the game. 

In any case this was a more tenacious con¬ 
tinuation than that which occurred in the 
game. But Spassky was not yet even thinking 
about: defence! Alas, very soon the bitter reali¬ 
sation set in. 


(Suetin) Although White would have remained 
the active side: 24 Wc3 Wf4 25 £ig3 Wf2 26 
Ml 1T3+ 27 «£gl b4 28 Wei Mil 29 
£>exfl Wf6 30 £M2 (30 £te4 £tf3+ 31 Ml 
Wd4 32 %3+ 3?h8 33 Wxf3 Wxal 34 £ixd6 
Wg7! is unclear) 30...£kl3 31 We6+ Wxe6 32 
dxe6 Se8 33 £lde4 2xe6 34 fidl M.4 35 
<?5xd6 4ie2+, gaining a draw. 

Instead of 23..JLh3 Boleslavsky and 
Vasyukov recommended 23...fia7 - in their 
opinion, here White would altogether have 
faced ‘a difficult defence’ and ‘a struggle for a 
draw,’ but in my view it is Black who is more 
at risk after 24 Wd2 Sg7 25 4bg3 - once again 
on account of the ill-starred knight at a5. If 

25.. .^b 7 White should play 26 fifl (but not 
26 cxb5 axb5 27 Jlxb5?! on account of 

27.. .^B 28 Wf2 ^xh2!) and Black’s initiative 
gradually evaporates. 

21 £se3! 

The first exchange sacrifice! There was no 
choice: 21 2f2? fixf4 22 fixf4 Wg5+ etc. 
‘Suddenly the picture changes sharply.’ (Bole¬ 
slavsky) 


of hopelessness: it: was bad to try 23..,fixf4? 24 
M(>+ &f8 25 Sxf4+ &xf4 26 Wh8+ ^e7 27 
&f5 mate, as was the more tenacious 23...Wf6 
24 JLe6+ ^?h8 25 Wxf6+ I£xf6 26 £5 (Bole¬ 
slavsky) 26...^5e5 27 4^)e4!, or 23...h6 (Suetin) 
24 £.e6+ Mil 25 £tf5 fia7 26 4k4! 


bxc4 30 bxc4 2e7 with equality) 23...fia7. 

According to Boleslavsky, here ‘Black has a 
good game’, but this is not so: 24 ^hl! 2g7 
(24...bxc4? 25 figl+ 4t}g6 26 and %A2e4) 
25 JLg4!! bxc4 26 ±xc8 (26 flgll?) 26...WXC8 
27 £>f6+ MS (if 27...&f7 the ‘X-ray’ through 
the three knights is decisive - 28 Sfl!! and 
&2e4) 28 ^xh7+ <^g8 29 &f8 30 Sel 

Wf5 31 Se8+ Ml 32 £i2e4 Ml 33 bxc4 
^Ah5 34 Se7+! MS\ (34...^xe7 35 Wxb7+ 
4?d8 36 Wb6+ Ic7 37 Wxd6+ MS 38 Hf8+ 
<^?b7 39 £jxd6+ and *£kf5) 35 Sxg7 ^3xg7 36 
4?gl, or here 35...4bcf6 36 Wxf6+ Wxf6 37 
^xf6 4?xg7 38 4?3e4 *i?g6 39 < A’g2 ^f5 40 S&B 
£ri5 41 ^d2 and White wins. 

There is nothing surprising in this: after all, 
Black is effectively a piece down! Incidentally, 
I also had some dismal experiences with an 
offside knight at a5 in my youth: in 1976 I lost 
in this way to Nikolayevsky, in 1977 to Zaid, 
and in Tilburg 1981 - also to Timman, after 
which I gave up playing the variation with 
...£5c6. 


24 Sxf4! (the second exchange sacrifice!) 
24...fixf4 25 l.e6+ Sf7 (25...4?f8 26 Wh8+ 
Ml 27 Wxh7+) 26 4be4 


After 22...^d? (recommended by many 
commentators) 23 Ag4! (23 cxb5!?) 23...^5f6 
24 JLe6+ (Suetin) 24...^hB 25 ^5e4 White also 
has a very strong initiative, while if 23...Wf6 
‘with possibilities of a resistance’ (Boleslav¬ 
sky), then 24 Jte6+ 'sfc’hB 25 Wcl! (Burgess) 

25...Wd4 (25...4bb6 or 25...Sad8 - 26 &hl!) 
26 £>B! Wg7+ 27 ^hl £if6 28 MS Wcl 29 
figl etc. 

23 Jlg4! (23 <£>g4? h5!) 23...£>xf4?! 
Confusion - quite probably, from a feeling 


‘A picturesque position. Black is helpless, 
despite the fact tiiat he is two exchanges to die 
good. The knight at a5 is a passive witness to 
the destruction of its army.’ (Boleslavsky) 

26...%fh4 (or 26...fia7 27 £}f5 fT8 28 Wf6! 
Boleslavsky) 27 ^xd6 %5 + 

It is no better to play 27...Wel+ 28 < 4 > g2 
Wxe3 29 jLxf7+ <£f8 30'Wh8+ *e7 31 4bf5+ 
Mil (31...&d7 32 ±c6+) 32 %7+ and £lxe3 
(Boleslavsky), or 27...fia7 28 ^ef5 Wg4+ 29 
^f2 bxc4 (29...Wh4+ 30 Ml Wf4+ 31 ^el) 


20.. .1.h3?! 

‘Here it is, the psychological crisis. Almost 
without thinking, Black is tempted by the 
planned sortie of his liberated bishop, forget¬ 
ting for an instant about concrete calculations. 
But without them, in such a situation general 
considerations are quite useless! Correct was 

20.. .fixf4! 21 £le3 (21 Sxf4 Wg5+ 22 *hl 
Wxf4) 21...Wg5+ 22 *hl Sxfl+ 23 ^idxfl 
Ah3 and Black’s chances are not worse.’ 


Having begun something, one wants to 
continue in the same way. Especially since 
with the knight at e3 the tactical stroke 

21...fixf4 22 Sxf4 WgS+ is parried by 23 Sg4! 
(23 ^hl Wxf4 24 figl+ ^h8 25 flg3 Ad7 is 
not so clear) 23...4hxg4 24 ^3xg4 Axg4 25 
Axg4 Wxg4+ 26 ^hl ‘and the initiative unex¬ 
pectedly passes to White.’ (Suetin) After the 
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30 Axf7+ fixf7 31 ffh8+! ^xh8 32 £txf7+ 
■^gB 33 4^7h6+ and ^xg4. 

28 ^hl Iaa7 (or 28...Wxe3 29 Axf7+ <&f8 
30 Wh8+ <&e7 31 %3£5+ &xf7 32 Wg7+ and 
^xe3 Suetin) 29 Axf 7 + Sxf7 




patterns.’ (Petrosian) 
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30Wh8+!! 1-0 

A spectacular concluding blow. Black re¬ 
signed in view of 30...'*tr’xh8 31 ^3xf7+ and 
^xg5. The seconds of the two players, 
grandmasters Boleslavsky and Bondarevsky, 
called this game the best of the match. 

The champion had warmed up! Petrosian 
was leading by two points, and the 12th game 
could already have essentially been decisive, 
had he managed to take his wonderful combi¬ 
nation to its logical end. 

Game 19 

T.Petrosian-B. Spassky 

World Championship Match, 
Moscow 1966,12th game 
Modem Defence A4 2 

1 £sf3 g6 2 c4 Ag7 3 d4 d6 4 ^c3 &d7 
5 e4 e6!? 6 Ae2 b6 7 0-0 Ab7 8 Ae3 
£ie7 

A rare, ‘sideline’ defence, which bears the 
name of the Czech master Ujtelky. ‘It seems 
to me that such an opening liberty in a match 
for the world championship contributes as 
much to the progress of chess as playing the 
most topical variation according to classic 


9 0c2 h6 10 Sadi 0-0 

From the viewpoint of the modern player. 
Black’s development is rather strange: nowa¬ 
days this is mainly how they play against a 
computer. But in this match Spassky several 
times employed different variations of the 
double fianchetto, trying to take Petrosian 
away from theory and transfer the weight of 
the struggle to a complicated middlegame. He 
thought that, even if Black’s position were 
objectively worse, he would be able to outplay 
his opponent in a struggle without clear posi¬ 
tional guidelines. 

This delusion cost Spassky dearly! How¬ 
ever, he learned a great deal and drew some 
important lessons from his defeat. It became 
evident to him that to become world cham¬ 
pion, you have to play normal openings. And 
in the 1969 match the challenger played only- 
classical openings — the Queen’s Gambit, the 
Tarrasch Defence. Not at all as in 1966! 

But at that time Spassky was still hoping 
that his ‘original’ tactics would bring him suc¬ 
cess, since they would enable him to neutralise 
Petrosian’s opening preparation and to launch 
a serious struggle with a board full of pieces 
around the 10-15 move mark: look, the oppo¬ 
nent is beginning to get into time-trouble and 
in the end he loses his way in the complica- 


11 d5 (11 fifel f5!P) 11...e5 12 
13 g3 
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The champion has hardly played the open¬ 
ing in the best way. Such set-ups with the 
moves ...g7-g6, ...b7-b6, ...e7-e6 and ...d7-d6, if 
they are not refuted directly, should at least 
promise White more of an advantage. But 
here it is not easy for him to find a suitable 
plan and he has only a minimal plus, associ¬ 
ated with his spatial superiority and the passiv¬ 
ity of the bishop at b7. 

13. ..f5 

In the opinion of the experienced King’s 
Indian player Bronstein, this should have been 
prepared by 13...a5, then ...^c5 and ...Jlc8. 

14 exf5 

As is evident, it is now too late for the tra¬ 
ditional play with b2-b4 and c4-c5. Therefore 
Petrosian first defends himself against ...£5-f4 
and opens the kingside, emphasising the re¬ 
moteness of the bishop at b7. 

14...£sxf5 



It stands to reason that Spassky prefers to 
concede the e4-square, avoiding the percepti¬ 
ble weakening of his position after 14...gxf5 15 
^h4 followed by f2-f4 (immediately or after 
Wc2), and if 15."..f4, then 16 Wc2+ <^g8 17 
Jtcl etc. 

15 Ad3 Ac8 (‘the return of the prodigal 
son’) 16 ©g2 <5ff6 17 £te4 £>h5!? 

A quieter idea is 17...Ad7 with the idea of 
...c7-c6, or 17,..^xe4 18 Axe4 Ad7 (but. not 
18...£hce3+?! 19 fxe3! and HA2). 

18 Ad 2 Ad 7 



19*h1 

In the slow manoeuvring struggle that has 
begun, White has retained a definite advan¬ 
tage. The sharp 19 g4?! did not achieve its aim 
on account of 19...fejh4+! 20 ^xh4 Wxh4 21 
gxh5 Wh3+\ 22 sfcgl Wxd3 23 hxg6+ sl?h8 etc. 

19.. .£ie7 20 £sh4 Ah3 

If 20...c6 there could have followed 21 £3 
cxd5 22 cxd5 Ah3 (22...Hc8?! 23 Uhl) 23 
fifel £if6 24 g 4. 

21 Sgl Ad?' 

Black’s last two moves show that Spassky 
has not yet decided exactly what to do, and he 
manoeuvres in the hope of some mistake by 
the opponent. It: was no good to play 

21.. .1 r d7? 22 £3! with the threat of g3-g4 (for 
example, 22...Af5 23 4kf5 gxf5 24 g41). If 
instead 21...Ag4, then not: 22 £3?! Axf3+ 23 

cf3 fixf3 24 Ae2 2f8 25 Idfl Wdl 26 
Axh5 gxh5 27 ffc2 (27 Wdl %4) 27...<4>h8 
with equality, but 22 fidfl! c6 (if 22...4}f5? 23 
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B JLh3 then 24 $3xg6! I *i?xg6 25 g4 Jlxfl 26 
gxf5+ 4?f7 27 #xfl is strong) 23 f3 JLh3 24 
fidl! cxd5 25 cxd5 with the threats of Jlb4 
and g3-g4. 

22 Ae3 (22 f3 £>f6 or 22 #c2 AcS are no 
better) 22..#e8 

If 22...^3f5? White has the tactical stroke 23 
$3xg6! ^xg6 24 g4 ^h7 25 gxf5 Jlxf5 26 
4£)g5+! hxg5 27 Sxg5, regaining the piece with 
an obvious advantage. 

23 Hdel Wff7 (after 23...^3f6 Black has to 
reckon with 24 f4) 24 Wfc2 5h8 



Another critical position. Black has ar¬ 
ranged his pieces quite successfully and is now' 
ready to play ...^3f5 followed by ...Sae8. But 
here, in my opinion, White made a very strong 
move: 

25 £sd2! 

25 £)c 3 £>f5 26 £>xf5 gxf5 27 f4 also looks 
quite good, with a minimal advantage: 27...e4 
28 Ae2 or 27...c5 28 fxe5 dxe5 29 ttefl!? £tf6 
30 Jtcl (not 30 Axf5? ^xd5! 31 Axd7 ^xe3 
32 lxf7 4kc2 33 Igfl %3e3 34 fixf8+ i.xf8! 
and ...4ixc4, winning a pawn) 30...e4 31 Jle2 
etc. But Petrosian was hoping for more. 

25.. . 4^5 26 <^xf5! (nothing was given by 26 

43xg6+?! 27 g4 4^hg3+! 28 fxg3 Wxg4) 

26.. .gxf5 

A crucial decision. After 26...Jtxf5 White 
had a choice between 27 ^3e4 with slightly the 
more pleasant game, although after 27... < §3f6 
Black could have gained a draw with accurate 
defence, and the more energetic 27 Jtxf5 gxf5 


(27...#xf5 28 Wxf5 gx.S 29 g4!? fxg4 30 Sxg4 
<£)f6 31 Sh4) 28 g4! (28 f3 b5!) 28...fxg4 29 
2xg4 and Segl with the initiative. 

27 g4! 



Of course, Spassky took account of this 
obvious reply (27...fxg4? fails to 28 jfg6) and 
was pinning his hopes on the following pawn 
breakthrough: 

27.. .e4? 

Strangely enough, this is already die deci¬ 
sive error. It is also hard to recommend 

27.. .^3f4?! - after the simple 28 Jk,xf4 exf4 29 
Jlxf5 White has the f3-square for his knight 
and the chance of invading with his rook at 
e7, for example: 29...Jlxf5 30 gxf5 #xf5 31 
Wfxf5 Ixf5 32 Ie7 i.xb2 33 Sxc7 Se8 34 
4if3 Se4 35 Sd7 Sxc4 36 2xd6 Sf6 37 S.d8+ 
<4>h7 38 Id7+ 4>h8 39 fixa7 Id6 40 £h4! 
and wins. 

But if Black had foreseen what was await¬ 
ing him, he u'ould, of course, have chosen 

27.. .f4, although after 28 Ag6 We7 (after 

28.. #f6, given in the match bulletin, White 
has 29 JlxhS fxe3 30 fxe3 Hh4(e7) 31 ^3e4 or 

30.. .#£2 31 Wdll) 29 Axh5 (29 J,d4!? £if6 30 
B is also interesting) 29...fxe3 30 fxe3 Sf2 31 
left 2af8 32 Ixf2 Ixf2 33 Sg2! #h4 34 
#dl fixg2?! 35 4?xg2 e4 36 ^3xe4 Jtxb2 37 
Wf3 We7 38 Ag6! or 34...1f8 35 $)e4 he has 
insufficient compensation for the pawn. 

28 gxh5 f4 

28...exd3 29 Wxd3 2ae8, which was rec¬ 
ommended soon after the game, is 



unattractive in view 7, of 30 4(3f3 #xli5 (30...c5 
31 Af'4!) 31 1x14, for example: 31...1g8 32 
lxg7! Sxg7 33 Sgl 2eg8 34 Wc3 Wi7 35 
4^g5! Wg6 36 Wh3 and wins, or 31...1f6 32 
Sxe8 lxe.8 33 1x1*6+ Sxf6 34 Wc3 Wf7 35 
$M4 with powerful pressure. 



A picturesque position: both white bishops 
are en prise! Of course, White can gain a ma¬ 
terial advantage by capturing with one of his 
pieces on e4 here, but then after 29...fxe3 his 
extra pawns are not felt: Black has sufficient 
compensation in the form of his two bishops 
(the g7-bishop is especially strong). But Petro¬ 
sian finds a combinative refutation. 


29 Sxg7! 

A brilliant stroke! Spassky’s mistake was 
that, when he played 27...e4? 28 gxh5 f4 in the 
hope of gaining good compensation for the 
sacrificed pawns, he devoted all his attention 
to 29 $3xe4 and 29 lxe4, and considered 29 
Sxg7! only in passing. 

29...fcg7 30 Mgl We5 

Black would have lost after both 30...1g4? 
31 ie2! fxe3 32 2xg4 #d4 (32...#e5 33 
Sxe4) 33 4(3xe4, and 30...exd3? 31 #xd3 
Wxgl+ 32 4?xgl Sg8+ (32...fxe3 33 #xe3 
9bg7 34 Wc3+ and ^e4!) 33 4?hl fxe3 34 
Wxe3 2g5 35 ^3e4! 2e8 36 h4 fixh5 37 #d4+ 
2ee5 38$)g3. 

But now the position looks highly con¬ 
fused: for the moment White has a material 
advantage, but one of his bishops will be lost 
and most probably, if he does not do 


something extraordinary, Black will, simply be 
better. Here it is appropriate to recall the 
words of Petrosian himself: ‘It is thought that 
the strength of a player depends mainly on his 
evaluating capability. There exists the routine 
evaluation of a position. It easily lends itself to 
study and one can find numerous players who 
possess this simple skill. But a player should 
evaluate a position, taking account of 
seemingly insignificant nuances. A deep 
penetration into the secrets of a position - this 
is an indication of true strength.’ 

Now it is understandable how Petrosian 
found Iris next brilliant move. 

31 £tf3!! 

Placing a third piece en prise! It is clear that, 
with the disappearance of the g7-bishop, the 
black king has suddenly become most uncom¬ 
fortable. 



‘Petrosian rightly corisidered that, firstly, 
the bishops had nowhere to go, and secondly, 
with two arbiters watching, in one move 
Spassky would be unable to capture all three 
pieces simultaneously. Those who were happy 
were the spectators. The auditorium began 
buzzing like an animated beehive.’ (Bronstein) 

31..„exd3 (the only reply: 31...exf3? 32 Jtd2! 
and Jlc3) 32 4bxe5? 

‘The finish of the game took place in severe 
time-trouble.’ (Petrosian) A highly vexing mis¬ 
take, and not only because the win was 
missed. What was spoiled was a brilliant game, 
the value of which was increased many times 
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by the ultra-high status of the event and the 
exceptional strength of the opponent. 

The accurate 32 Wxd3! Jlf5 would have led 
to the same ‘windmill’ idea as in the game, but 
Black would not have had a trump in the form 
of the c2-pawn: 33 ^xe5 Jlxd3 34 itd4! dxe5 
(34...Jle4+ 35 $3f3+! -- it was this simple 
knight retreat that Petrosian overlooked!) 35 
Jlxe5+ (one recalls the famous game Torre- 
Lasker, Moscow 1925) 35...^117 36 Sg7+ 
<&h8 37 Ixc7+ ^g8 38 Ig7+ 4?h8 39 lxa7+! 
<^ g 8 40 Ig7+ <^h8 41 Sg3+ ^h7 42 fixd3 
Bxa2 43 &g2 with a decisive breakthrough by 
the d-pawn. 

A very pretty variation, pointed out by 
Bronstein and many other commentators. 
However, in the heat of the rapture regarding 
the ‘windmill’, everyone overlooked the cold 
computer solution - 33 We2!? fxe3 (33...Jle4 
34 Jld2!) 34 £3xe5 exf2 35 Ug2 Ae4 36 ^3g6+ 
Jtxg6 37 flxf2 or 35...2ae8 36 ^xf2 fixe5 37 
h3 'ih? 38 < 6 ) h2 and wins. 

32...dxc2 



33 ±d4! dxe5 34 ±xe5+ ®h7 35 lg7 + 
4?h8 

It transpires that the ‘windmill’, on which 
Petrosian was pinning his hopes, is no longer 
so effective: the rook is obliged to return back 
to deal with the c2-pawn. This pawn is far 
more dangerous than the bishop was on d3 in 
the previous annotation: that -was lost immedi¬ 
ately, whereas here the f2-pawn prevents the 
rook from capturing on c2, and the position is 


not so clear. 

36 Ilf 7+ (36 Sxd7+1?) 36...sl?g8 37 fig7 + 
^?h8 



38 lg6+?! 

In time-trouble, vexed by his error, White 
repeats the position three times. Art truly de¬ 
mands sacrifices! Petrosian was obviously 
stressed, otherwise with the help of that same 
‘windmill’ he would have easily taken the game 
to the adjournment — 38 Sxd7+ *l?g8 39 Sg7+ 
4?h8 40 Ilxc7+ &g8 41 Sg7+ &h8 42 2xa7+! 
&g8 43 Bg7+ <^>h8 44 figl+ &h7, and at 
home he could have calmly studied the conse¬ 
quences of 45 Bel!? For example: 

1) 45...Sfe8 46 Ac3 f3 47 2xc2 Se2 48 
Sxe2 fxe2 49 <%2 2xa2 50 <&f3 lxb2 51 d6 
Sa2 52 d7 2a8 53 < A ) xe2 Sd8 54 Jtd4 Sxd7 
55 Jlxb6 ^g7 56 Jle3! ^f6 (or 56...Sd6 57 
c5) 57 Axh6 2h7 58 Jtf4 Sxh5 59 ^d3 and 
Black has to balance on the edge of die abyss; 

2) 45...Sxa2 (the most obvious, and proba¬ 
bly the best reply) 46 fixc2 Bf5 47 JLc7 f3 48 
h4 b5 49 'sfe‘h2 bxc4 50 cl 6 fif7 51 Sxc4 Sxb2 
52 ^g3 Sd2, nevertheless gaining a draw. 

Thus, White would have retained practical 
chances of success. But in such a nervy at¬ 
mosphere Petrosian could not even contem¬ 
plate a position where the c2-pawn remained 
‘alive’, even for just a couple of moves. I can 
well understand this: in a match for the world 
championship there is always monstrous ten¬ 
sion! 

38...7 39lg7 + Vz-Vz 


Tigran the Ninth 


The first half of the match concluded with 
the score 7-5 in Petrosian’s favour. 

‘For the moment the world champion is 
surpassing not only Spassky, but also himself,’ 
was Max Euwe’s intermediate summing-up. 
We know Petrosian well as a deep strategist, 
excellent defender and expert on the endgame. 
But in this match w 7 e are also seeing a new 
Petrosian. He is sacrificing, counterattacking 
and attacking. In a word, a highly dangerous 
tactician is emerging.’ 

But the champion himself was seriously 
traumadsed by the fact that he had missed a 
chance to create an immortal masterpiece — 
unique for competitions of this level, where 
such attacks usually do not succeed. He 
claimed a postponement and then lost the 
following, 13th game (this was the first defeat 
in his career against Spassky!) and the match 
situation became much sharper. After the 19th 
game the challenger levelled the scores. How¬ 
ever, through his closing efforts Petrosian 
snatched victory in the match by WVz-W/z 
and retained his title. 

In one of the interviews after the match he 
said: If it is true that a player’s style is his per¬ 
son, then everyone plays as he is intended to 
by nature. I am naturally cautious, and I alto¬ 
gether dislike situations which involve risk. 
But — and here lies the paradox — I have never 
complained about my combinative vision! In 
general I consider that in chess everything 
rests on tactics. If one thinks of strategy as a 
block of marble, then tactics are the chisel 
with which a master operates, in creating 
works of chess art. Perhaps it is tactical mas¬ 
tery that makes me refrain from many combi¬ 
nations, since I find refutations for my oppo¬ 
nents.’ 

Three years later, in 1969, Petrosian never¬ 
theless wilted under Spassky’s onslaught and 
conceded the chess crown to him. By a twist 
of fate, die match concluded on the day of 
Tigran Vartanovich’s 40th birthday. He had a 
house full of guests, among whom were both 


ex-w r orld champion Euwe and the chief arbiter 
of the match O’Kelly. ‘We sat down at the 
table, and die mood w 7 as non-festive,’ recalls 
grandmaster Averbakh. ‘And suddenly Tigtan 
said: “But why, in fact, are we upset?” And he 
switched on some music. Seeing how 7 he was 
enjoying himself, singing and dancing, Euwe 
and O’Kelly concluded: “He doesn’t yet know 7 
what has happened.” Tigran objected: “No, I 
know wdiat has happened, but now at least I 
will be able to breathe freely!” He never made 
a tragedy out of that defeat, although he said 
with some regret that, if he had been prepared 
for the match as he had in 1963 or 1966, he 
would not have lost the title.’ 

Naturally, Petrosian was not averse to re¬ 
turning to the throne. In the autumn of 1969 
he again demonstrated his enormous strength 
- in the Zonal, 37 th USSR Championship: 
going through the entire tournament unde¬ 
feated, he shared first place with Polugayevsky 
(14 out. of 22). And then, in January 1970, he 
defeated him in a play-off match for the title 
of USSR Champion - 3 V 2 -I */* (+2=3). 

The Lion* shows its Claws 

[*‘Lev’ in Russian means ‘lion’ — Translator's 
note.\ 

It is time also to say something about Lev 7 
Abramovich Polugayevsky (1934-1995), a par¬ 
ticipant in five Candidates matches and per¬ 
haps the most outstanding theoretician and 
analyst among the grandmasters born in the 
1930s, a brilliant successor to the traditions of 
die Soviet Chess School, proceeding from 
Botvinnik, Boleslavsky, Makogonov, Bon- 
darevsky, Simagin, Furman, Smyslov, Aver¬ 
bakh, Bronstein, Geller and Taimanov. 

Polugayevsky announced himself in the 
summer of 1953, when he took second place 
and exceeded the master norm in a strong 
championship of the Russian Federation. His 
game with Ilivitsky was annotated in die chess 
column of the magazine Ogonek by none other 
than the world champion Botvinnik! In his 
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first USSR Championships (1956 and 1958) 
Lev finished quite high: 5th-7th (with Tal and 
Kholmov) and 5th-6th (with Spassky). His 
talent was obvious, but at the same time it was 
mentioned in the press that ‘at times Po- 
lugayevsky cannot withstand the tension and 
at the decisive moment, in a situation of sharp 
rivalry, his presence of mind sometimes fails 
him/ 

Imagine how hard it was to win a place un¬ 
der the sun, at a time when there was a tre¬ 
mendous array of former and future world 
champions and long-standing contenders for 
the chess throne. However, from the early 
1960s Polugayevsky slowly but surely began 
assuming one of the leading roles. 

Game 20 

L.Polugayevsky-T. Petrosian 

27th USSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1960,14th round 
Nim^o-lnd ian Defence E54 _ 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 Ab4 4 e3 0-0 5 
Ad3 d5 6 £rf3 c5 7 0-0 dxc4 8 ±xc4 b6 



9 We2 (nowadays they have come round to 
playing 9 a3!) 9..,l,b7 10 Sdl 

‘In those years it was easier to win the So¬ 
viet Championship than a game against “iron 
Tigran”. Even so, I decided to engage him in a 
fight, having noticed that in those rare in¬ 
stances when Petrosian did lose or obtained 
inferior positions, it was when his opponents 


played directly and sharply, because Petrosian, 
at times fearing something at the board, would 
avoid a critical dispute in die opening. It was 
this that gave rise to the decision to play a 
variation that is rich in open, tactical play/ 
(Polugav evs ky) 

10.,.4bbd7?! 

This is dubious on account of White’s sharp 
reply. It is more solid to play 10...cxd4 11 exd4 
<5dbd7 with equality. 1'1...JLxc3 12 bxc3 Wc7 is 
also interesting, practically forcing White to 
sacrifice a pawn — 13 JLd3!? (13 Jtb2 JLcS!, 
and 14 gx£3 has to be played, since it is bad to 
continue 14 Wxf3?! Wxc4 15 fca8 £)c6 16 
Wbl £ld5 17 Sel lb8 18 Wdl ld8 19 #b7 
h5 20 iLcl? - 20 Sacl! - 20...^a5 21 fca7 
Wc6 22 Wa6 £k4 23 fibl 4?3c7 0-1 Vladimi- 
rov-Kasparov, Batumi rapidplav 2001) 
13.J»xc3 14 ±b2 Wc6! (14...Wc7?! 15 d5! 
Beiyavsky-Kasparov, 4th matchgame, Moscow 
1983) 15 d5 exd5 with an unclear position. 



11 d5! (the theoreticians of that time did not 
consider this move to be dangerous for Black) 
11..Jbcc3 12 dxe6 Aa5 

White has the advantage after 12...fxe6 13 
Jlxe6+ ^>h8 14 bxc3 We7 15 ±xd7 £kd7 16 
^3el ^f6 17 B and e3-e4, or 12...itxf3 13 
Wxf3 ±e5 14 exd7 Wc7 15 Wh3! Sad8 16 f4 
±d6 17 Wf3 (17 b3S?) and e3-e4. ‘But after the 
move played the black bishop is out of play, 
and this allows White to take immediate action 
in the centre and on the kingsicle/ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) 
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13 exd7 Wc7 14 e4! 4uxd7 the bishop at a5 merely plays the role of a 

The e-pawn is immune: 14...^xe4? 15 4}g5 spectator/ (Polugayevsky) 

£ixg5 (15...4W) 16 ^xf7 lxf7 17 fU6) 16 
Jlxg5, or 14..Jtxe4? 15 Jtg5! Jlxf3 16 WxB |||p 

$3xd7 (16...We5 17 ®xa8 Hxa8 18 d8W+ yygtjjt'v 

fixdB 19 IxdBH- £k8 20 ±b5) 17 ±f4 £>e5 

(17...®c8 18 id6) 18 %3 lfe8 19 Sd5 and |j|'' W, 9 §1 

wins (Polugayevsky). ■■■M 


|||| wM llll'C^llil ‘The decisive blow,’ writes Polugayevsky, 

j[t Hf! aiK l arrac ^ cs an exclamation mark to this 

' move. However, the correct move was 16 

Si-- fhS! £if6 17 ±(4\ We7 (17...£kh5 18 JLxcl) 

and only now 18 Axf7+! ^h8 19 Wh3 j|.xe4 
15 <<7g5! (after a long think White discovers a 20 JLb3 Ag6 21 -ile6 Sxdl+ 22 Sxdl Sg8 

weak point in the opponent’s position - his (22...S^e8 23 Jtd6 Wb 7 24 JLfB! 4£ih5 25 g4) 

f7-square; for the moment 16 #V6 is threat- 23 M.dd We8 24 Jle5! with an overwhelming 

ened) 15...57ad8 advantage. 

The natural reply. Black’s problems are il- 16...Kxf7 17 £Le6 Wc8 18 £ixd8 
lustrated by the following variations: 

1) 15...4lf6? 16 e5 lfV.6 (16...Sae8 17 J&.P4) -- PI<1P1I 

17 £3 SaeB 18 JLb5 and wins; A 

2) 15...£>e5 16 ±f4 Wc7 (16...1ae8? 17 

WhS h6 18 £>xf7 lxf7 19 J,xe5 lxe5 20 ||| B - B/f B 

0xf7+ Wxf7 21 Sd&f) 17 ±xe5 Wxg5 fgj Wj ^ 

(17...Wxe.5? 18 ^3xf7) 18 f4 with a strong ini- 
dative; 

3) 15 lae8 16 i.m (16 B h6 17 <&b3 M « i J§ v 

^3e5 18 ±f4 Wc8 19 l.xe5 lxe5 20 ^f4 is ft gh| ‘t? 

quieter) 16...1 r xf4 17 lxd7 #xg5 18 fixb7 ip?/ '* 

Wz5 19 WB Wxe4 20 ±xf7+! ^h8 21 ±xe8 K-- 

Sxf3 22 Ac 6 We5 23 Jlxf3 and Sdl with a 

technically won endgame; 18... Aa 6 ? 

4) 15...Jlc6 16 HT3! ^Je5 (16...^)f6 17 Af4) ‘The best chance. After 18...Wxd8 the ad- 
17 W(5 g6 18 Wh3 h5 19 Af4 We7 20 Jtd5 vance e4-e5-e6 would have won quickly/ (Po- 
fiad8 (or 20...Axd5 21 exd5 fiadB 22 Wg3) 21 lugayevsky) And, strangely enough, Petrosian 
Axe5 (21 Wg3\?) 21...Axd5 22 Wg3 ikc6 23 took the opponent at his word! 

±d6 Wdl 24 Wf3 etc. But in fact after 18...Wxd8! 19 e5 We8 20 

‘It is noteworthy that in Jill these variations e6 fif6! a win for White is out of the question: 
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21 exd? Wxe2 22 d8W+ SfB, or 21 e7 Sg6! 
(21.J&f7 22 Ag5 Wxe7 is not so clear) 22 f3 
(22 lxd7?? Sxg2+ 23 4?fl flgl-H, mating) 

22..A?f7! 23 Wc4+ (23 Ad2 Se6 or 23 Wd3 
Ac6 24 Wf5+ &{6 and Wxe7) 23...fce7 24 
Af4 (24 l.d2 4^e5!) 24...£+8 followed by 
^e6, and Black retains two pieces for a rook. 



‘Until that day I had enjoyed few such happy 
moments in chess.’ (Polugayevsky) 

The general opinion was that Lev 
Abramovich was one of the strongest masters 
in the analysis of adjourned positions. ‘And 
dais includes positions of the most varied 
type/ Tal explains in the foreword to Po¬ 
lugayevsky 5 s book Grandmaster Preparation 
(1981). ‘These may be very sharp positions, 
and situations in which there is practically no 
scope for calculation, which is replaced by 
abstractions and strategic plans. Here a dog¬ 
ged game of chess patience is played, until the 
cards - sorry, the pieces! - tally, and a position 
planned beforehand is reached on the board. 
And here the interest of endgame theoreti¬ 
cians is aroused, as, say, after the conclusions 
of the games with Geller or Gligoric.’ 


19 'ffe3! (after 19 Wg4?! Black had prepared 
a cunning trap: 19...1txd8 20 e5 We8 21 e6 
Se7!) 19...1e7 

Here 19...Wxd8 no longer saves Black in 
view of 20 e5 Se7 21 e6 Ac4 (21...Ac8 22 
Wb3) 22 Sxd7 Sxd7 23 exd7 Wxd7 24 h3 
Wdt+ 25 ^h2. 

20 Wb3+ c4 21 Wa3 ^c5 (or 21...*xd8 22 
Ag5 <&f7 23 Wd6 Ac8 24 Axe7 fce7 25 
Wc7 1te8 26 1txc4+ ^fB 27 fiacl Ab7 28 


Wc7 Wxe4 29 

Axc5 ®xc5 24 


ti8+) 22 Ae3 lxe4 23 
f3 1-0 



Black resigned in Hew of 24...fie7 25 ^e6! 



31 #f4 

‘Is the queen able to overcome tiie resis¬ 
tance of the pair of bishops, which are capable 
in some cases of creating an iron curtain 
around their king? In principle, die more 
pawns there are on the board, the harder it is 
for the weaker side to defend. But at the same 
time the queen requires space for manoeu¬ 
vring, and at the moment Black has no weak¬ 
nesses. And so I prepared the plan of h2-h3, 
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g2-g4, ^g2-g3 and f2-f4-f5 with winning- 
chances.’ (Polugayevsky) 

31 ...Ac3 32 h3 4?g7 33 g4 hxg4 34 hxg4 
Af6 35 te4 



35...g5!? 

In opposing White’s idea, Geller weakens 
his pawns somewhat. 35..,Ad8 36 ( i?g2 Ac7 
was more patient. 

36 4?g2 Ae7 (36...Ad8?! 37 £4! Axg4 38 
fxg5 or 37...gxf4 38 1txf4 and wins) 37 4?h3 

Af6 38 #b4 Ad8 39 *g3 Af6 40 %'cB 
Aa2 



41 f4! Abl 

‘Correct was 41...gxf4+ 42 ^xf4 with a 
highly interesting endgame. White’s plan 
would be to advance g4-g5 and to prevent the 
light-squared bishop from occupying die bl- 
h7 diagonal. Then the queen would go via the 
h-file to h6, to support g5-g6 at the appropri¬ 
ate moment. Finally, an ending with queen 


against two bishops, without pawns, could be 
reached, but with the black king cut off on the 
back rank. The endgame would undoubtedly 
have been of theoretical importance.’ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) 

The modem computer, armed with the 
five-piece program TabkBase, cracks this 
‘highly interesting’ little problem like a nut: 

41.. .gxf4+ 42 4?xf4 'A'gS 43 Wc8+ sl?g7 44 g5 
Ae7 45 th7 Af8 46 g6>! *g8 47 <^g5 (or, 
according to TableBase , 47 gxf7+ immediately) 

47.. .Ae6 48 gxf7+ Axf7 49 lB8 ^g7, and 
here Black’s defence is destroyed by the fine 
manoeuvre 50 Wg3! (ambush) 50...Ae7+ 51 
&&+■ 4?f8 52 Wb8+ <%7 53 We5+ &f8 54 
Wh8+ Ag8 55 4?g6 etc. 



The sealed move. After 42 fxg5?! Aal 43 
&f4 Ag6 44 Wa5 Ab2 45 Wd2 Aal Black 
would have created a fortress. Polugayevsky 
imagined that it would be die same after 42 
( i?f3! Ah7 (a piece is lost after 42...gxf4? 43 g5 
Ad8 44 Wd4+ or 43. ..Aal 44 ltd) 43 f5 Ag8 
with the idea of ...Ae5 and ...f7-f6. However, 
at home he discovered that here there is no 
fortress: 44 ©e4 Aal 45 1ta3 Af6 46 4?d5, 
then ©d6-d7-e8, Wd6 and if ...Ac3 — ^q7 
with the unavoidable f5-f6! 

Now r the winning path is far more difficult, 
since the light-squared bishop remains on the 
a8-hl diagonal and prevents the approach of 
the king. On the other hand, the result was an 
ending about which Polugayevsky later said: 
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‘This is possibly the most meticulous analysis and hoping to set up a fortress by ...ital ancl 


in my career. During the resumption the white 
queen had to get through a tremendous 
amount of work, and it was necessary to find 
an accurate way of utilising her inexhaustible 
energy.’ 

42,..Ae4 43 4f2 ±h1 44 4e3 kb7 



45 #c7! (giving Black the move; 45 Wd6?! 
Jlg2 46 4d3 JLfl+ 47 < S?e4 Jlg2+ and the 
white king cannot break through) 45...ilg2 

46 ®d6!l 



46.. .Ab7 

It transpires that Black is in zugzwang: 

46.. Jtfl (46...Aal 47 *f2! ±e4 48 Wei and 
Wxg5+) 47 WdS\ ±c3 (47...Jle7 48 4f2! ±a6 
49 Wc6 ±d3 50 Wc3+; 47...±a6 48 Wc6 ±fl 
49 4f2 ±d3 50 4f3! ±fl 51 4e3) 48 4f2! 
±a6 49 Wc6 ±d4+ 50 4f3 ±fl 51 Wc2 and 
we4-d5, winning. 

47 St?d3 Af3 48 v tg3 Ad 5 (preventing 4c4 


...f7-f6) 49 0e3! 4g8! 

After 49...Aa2 50 4e4 Ae7 51 Wa7 Abl+ 
52 4d5 die white king breaks through the line 
of fire. 



50 4d2M 

An uncommonly subtle manoeuvre! ‘White 
vacates the d3-square for his queen (so as to 
dislodge the bishop from its centralised post 
at d5) and prepares a route for his king into 
the enemy position via the jumping-off square 
b3, exploiting a barely discernible nuance: die 
dark-squared bishop will be temporarily unde¬ 
fended. The immediate 50 4c2 would not 
have achieved anything on account of 

50.. .4g7 51 1513 jthl!! (51.JLa2? 52 th5, 
then 4d3-e4, Wb4 and 4d5, winning) 52 
4b3 Ae5! and ...f7-f6 with a draw.’ (Po- 
lugayevsky) 

5G...4g7 

Otherwise the undefended state of the 
bishop will tell: 50...Ahl? 51 Wh3 Jta8 52 
Wh6; 50...Jta2 51 Wb6 4g7 52 Wb5; 

50.. .±g2 51 %3 ±fl (51...Ae4 52 4e3! ±c2 
53 Wcl Aa4 54 4e4) 52 WB Ab5 53 Wd5 
Ae8 (53...Jtfl 54 4e.l!) 54 *463 and wins. 

51 4c2 4g8 

There has arisen, in the words of Po- 
lugayevsky, diat position of absolute 
zugzwang that White has been aiming for: 

51.. .1d8? 52 0e5+; 51..Jtc6 52 4b3 ±d5+ 
53 4b4; 51...±g2 52 4b3 4f8 53 4c4 Ae7 
(53...Ad8 54 4c5 Ae7+ 55 4b6 Ad8+ 56 
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4a7 f6 57 4b8! J.e7 58 4c7 ±d5 59 4d7) 
54 Wg3 ±fl+ 55 4d5 f6 56 Wb3 4f7 57 
4c6+ 4e8 (57...4f8 58 4d7) 58 %8+ JLffi 
59 Wg6+ 4e7 60 Wh7+ and mate. 



52 #d3! Ac6 

‘Other moves similarly fail to save Black: 

52..Jta2? 53 tta6; 52...±b7 53 4b3 Ae5 
(53...Aal 54 1518+) 54 Wb5; 52...±a8 53 4b3 
Ae5? 54 1518+; 52...±g2 53 %3 Ae4+ 
(53...Ahl 54 4d3) 54 4b3 ±,d5+ 55 4a4 
Ac6+ 56 4a5 Ae8 57 Wb8! 4f8 58 Wd6+ 
4g7 59 4b6; 52...±hl 53 1516 4g7 54 4b3 
±B 55 Wg3 1x15+ 56 4a4 lc6+ 57 4a5. It 
finally becomes clear why White needed to 
resort to the triangulation manoeuvre with his 
king: at the decisive moment its opposite 
number was forced to retreat to g8 and the 
dark-squared bishop lost its support.’ (Po- 
lugayevsky) 

53 0d6 Ae4+ 54 4b3 4g7 55 4c4 Af3 
56 Wg3 Ahl 57 th3 Ae4 58 We3 Ac6 
59 4c5 Ad7 60 4d6 Ab5 61 Wb3 Ae2 

(or 61..Jte8 62 #c4 4g8 63 15:8 4f8 64 
4d5 lb2 65 15:18) 62 lb4 Af3 63 !c4! 
4g8 64 4d7 4f8 65 lc5+ 4g8 66 4e8 
(W’hite has the dual threats of lf8+ and lc4) 

1-0 

In the following ending, in the opinion of 
Tal, ‘a good 90% of grandmasters would sim¬ 
ply have agreed a draw: after all, it is not even 
apparent how to set the opponent any difficult 
problem, never mind place him on the verge 


of catastrophe!’ 



The sealed move. ‘In books on the end¬ 
game I had never seen this exact position. As I 
was leaving the tournament hall, I was inclined 
to think that it was a dead draw. But, on delv¬ 
ing into the secrets of the position, I found 
subtleties of which I Would never even have 
dreamed. It transpired that if the black pawn 
were at £4, it would indeed be a “dead” draw: 
the bishop could not be driven off. But, by 
standing at f5, the pawn does not deprive its 
own king of the adjacent square and it restricts 
the scope of the white bishop.’ (Polugayevsky) 

A lengthy analysis enabled a plan of playing 
for a win to be found: Black must drive die 
bishop from the a8-hl diagonal and restrict it 
as much as possible by pursuit with the rook, 
and at a convenient moment advance his 
pawn ...f5-f4-f3. It is not at all easy for White 
to defend. 

74 Ac6 fic3 (giving die opponent the move) 

75 Ad5 

Also after 75 ±bl\? 4g4 76 ±d5 Sd3! 
(76..T4P! 77 ±e6+ 4g5 78 ±d5) 77 ±b7 Sb3 
78 ±d5 Ic3! 79 J.b7 f4 or 78 ±c6 fla3! 79 
±d5 (79 ±b7 fid3) 79...fic3 the bishop 
would be driven off the long diagonal. 
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75.. .6.4 76 Ae6 lc5 (beginning to restrict the threat of 91 

the bishop) 77 Ab3 4?f4 78 Adi &e5 and ...f5-f4. 

‘After 78 Ae6 Gligoric was evidently afraid 
of 78...^e4, when in view of the threat of the 
pawn march ...f5-f4-f3, 79 Af7 was necessary. 

And as yet he did not want to be in a situation 
where there was only one move.’ (Po- 
lugayevsky) 

782c6! 79 Ah5 

After 79 Ae2 (79 Af3?? Sg6+) 79...Sg6+ 

80 <&T1 ^e4 81 Adi Sd6 82 Ah5 (82 Ac2+? 

&f3) 82...Sh6 83 Af7! (83 Adi Shl+ 84 4?e2 
<4>f4, or 83 Ae8? *f3 84 &gl Se6 85 Ad7 
Sel+ 86 < i’h2 f4 and wins) White holds on by 
a thread. 

79.. JSh6 80 Adi (80 Ae8 or 80 Af7 - 

80.. .^e4!)8O...Sg6+ 81 St?f1 Id6 
Wery slowly tightening the noose.’ (Po- 

lugayevsky) 

82 Ah 5 (moving the bishop to c2, b3 or a4 
was bad because of 82... < 4 > B) 82...Sd7 (it was 
also possible to play 82...Sh6 83 Adi 2hl+ 
or 83 Af7 ^e4) 83 4?g2 Sg7+ 84 &f1 
^e4 85 Adi fid7 86 Ah5 

Again the only move: 86 Ae2? f4, 86 
Ac 2+? or 86 ^e2? fic7! and White is in 
zugzwang. 


‘Not seeing how to strengthen Ids position 
further, Black comes to a new decision. Since 
he has “squeezed out” the maximum with his 
rook on the seventh rank, he switches it to the 
eighth rank. But first he returns to the sixth 
rank, at the same time both masking his inten¬ 
tion and lulling the opponent’s vigilance, and 
hoping, finally, to see how the bishop behaves 
on its new diagonal.’ (Polugayevsky) 

88 Aa4 Id6 89 &q2 &f4 90 Ae8 2b6 91 


Ah5 Sh6 95 Af7 ^e4 96 Ab3 2c6 97 
4?g2 Icl 98 Af7 Ic7 99 Ah5! (99 Aa2? 
2b7! and 100...f4, -winning) 99...Sg7+ 100 
<&f1 Sg8 101 Adi Id8 


102 Aa4? 

The fatal error. A positional draw would 
have resulted from 102 Ah5 (the only move) 

102.. .5h8 103 Af7!, for example: 103..T4 104 
&g2 f3+ 105 $g3 Ih6 106 Ae8. 

102.. .5c8! 103 Ad7 

Alas, the bishop no longer has time to 
reach the e8-h5 diagonal. White would also 
have lost after 103 Ad i f4 104 4?g2 2g8+ 105 
<A>fl f3 or 103 Ab3 f4 104 4?g2 Sc7! 105 Adi 
ttg7+ 106 &fl f3. 

103.. .5c5!! (ambush!) 104 sl?e2 (104 Ae8 
£4! 105 Ag6+ &f3 and there is no check at h5; 
104 &g2 f4 105 Ag4 Ig5) 104...f4 105 
Ae8 f3+ 106 4?d2 2d5 + 107 ^>c2 ^f4 


It was dangerous to continue 87 Adi?! 
Shl+ 88 &e2 &f4 (avoiding a trap - 

88...Sxdl? 89 Sfexdl ^f3 90 &el ^g2 91 £4! 
with a draw) 89 Aa4 Sal 90 Ad7 Scl (with 
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108 Af7 Sg5 0-1 

In view of 109 &d2 Sg2 110 ^el Sgl+ 
Ill4?d2 fifl. 

Two silver (1961 and 1965) and two gold 
(1967 and 1968) medals in USSR Champion¬ 
ships, victories in international tournaments, 
splendid performances for the USSR team in 
the World Olympiads — all these successes for 
Polugayevsky were overshadowed by his regu¬ 
lar failures in qualifying for the Interzonal 
tournaments. However, in die Zonal, 37th 
USSR Championship (Moscow 1969) he fi¬ 
nally broke the dismal tradition, by sharing 
first place with Petrosian, ahead of Geller, 
Smyslov, Taimanov, Stein and Tal. The tone 
for this surge was set by the following highly 
spectacular game, which gave a powerful im¬ 
petus to the development of the theory of the 
Semi-Tarrasch Defence. 



1 c4 £tf6 2 £ta3 e6 3 &f3 d5 4 d4 c5 5 
cxd5 <53xd5 6 e4 £ixc3 7 bxc3 cxd4 8 
cxd4 Ab4+ 9 Ad2 Axd2+ 10 #xd2 0-0 



11 Ac4 £>c6 12 0-0 b6 (12...1ki6!? Por- 
tisch-Polugayevsky, Portoroz 1973) 13 Sadi! 
(13 Sfdl — Volume 1, Game No. 145) 13...Ab7 




14.. .^a5!? 

The game Spassky-Petrosian (5th match- 
game, Moscow 1969), played not long before, 
went 14...Sc8 15 d5! exd5 16 Axd5 {Game 
No. 76). 

‘Many commentators, including Tal, rec¬ 
ommended the immediate 14...^3a5 or 

14.. .5c8 15 d5 4tri5,’ Polugayevsky recalls. ‘Of 
course, they were not to know: that we had 
analysed diis very continuation in Dubna, 
■where Spassky was preparing: for his match 
with Petrosian, and I was simultaneously pre¬ 
paring for my match with Alexander Zaitsev 
for the tide of USSR Champion. On complet¬ 
ing our joint analysis, Boris and I agreed that 
either of us had the right to employ it at the 
first convenient opportunity.’ 


15...^d6 comes into consideration, as well 
as the prophylactic 15...h6, although after 16 
d5! exd5 17 e5 &c4 18 We2 Wc7 19 £)d4 
Sae8 20 f4 White has compensation for the 
pawn (Gulko-Yusupov, Riga 1995). 

16 d5! exd5 

If 16...Wd6!? White can fight for the initia¬ 
tive by 17 dxe6 (17 Wg5 and 17 We3 have also 
been played) 17...®xe6 (17...fxe6 18 Ab5!?) 18 
<§3d4 We5 19 £)f5 (Dokhoian-S.Webb, Mos¬ 
cow 1989). 

17 e5! 

An unexpected pawn sacrifice for an attack. 
It is important that the black minor pieces are 
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17...-^c4 

A logical activation of die knight. After 
other replies White usually maintains the bet¬ 
ter prospects: 

1) 17...h6 18 Wf4! followed by 19 Wf5 g6 
20 Wg4 and in some cases h2-h4(-h5) and 
^3d4, preparing the e5-e6 breakthrough; 

2) 17...1 r e7 18 Wf4 f5 (18...f6 19 Af5!? 
Scd8 20 Wh4 g6 21 exf6 Wxf6 22 £ig5 h5 23 
Jle6+ &gl 24 Wg3 with the initiative for the 
pawn) 19 4kl4 (19 itxf5 g6 20 #g5 fcg5 21 
Jte6+ ^g7 22 ^3xg5 Hc2! is unclear) 19...g6 

20 h4 Zhc6 21 ^b5 Web?! 22 h5 flcdB 23 
hxg6 hxg6 24 Ile3 fid7 25 Jk,c2! with pressure 
(Bagirov-Zhuravlev, Daugavpils 1974); 

3) 17...d4 18 £>g5! (18 &xd4 ^Sc4!) 18...h6 
19 4^h7 ^c4 20 1§T4 *53b2, and in the event of 

21 £tt'6+!? ^h8 22 fid2 £k4 23 Axc4 fixc4 
24 fld3 fic3 (24...Ac8? 25 g4!) 25 Sxd4 (Bur- 
gess) 25...Wc8! Black can defend, but after 21 
£3xf8! £kdl 22 e6 lc7 (22...fxe6 23 ^xe6 
Wd5 24 ±e4!) 23 £Ui 7! Se7 (23...fxe6 24 
fixdl) 24 exf7+ Sxf7 25 White should 
win; 

4) I7...g6 18 Wh6 (Polugayevsky) 18...f5 
(not 18...f6? 19 Jtxg6) 19 h4! (nothing is 
achieved by 19 exf6 Wxf6! 20 ^lg5 Sc7 21 
£>e6 Wxf2+ 22 <&>hl Se7) 19...1 f e7 20 h5 
Wgl 21 Wg5 with long-term positional com¬ 
pensation for the sacrificed pawn. 

18^4 


The critical position of the entire variation. 

18.. .71b2? 

Allowing a brilliant combination. Tal tries 
to exchange the dangerous white bishop, but 
what else could he have done? If 18...h6 there 
follows 19 W(5 g6 20 Wh3 &g 7 21 e6 fxe6 (? 
- G.K.J 22 $3d4, when Black’s position col 
lapses.’ (Polugayevsky) 1 lowever, after 

21.. /0 r t’6! the outcome is unclear. Therefore 
consideration should be given to 20 ^?g4!? 
<&gl (20...h5 21 %3) 21 £kf1. 

In Polugayevsky’s opinion, ‘Black also loses 
quickly after 18...fic6 19 4ig5 h6 20 iLh~+ 
&h8 21 £>xf7+ £>xh7 22 £>xd8 Sxf4 23 e(>.’ 
But 1 do not agree with this: after 23...Sf8! 24 
cl Se8 25 £)xc 6 JlxcO Black is quite alright. 
And if 23 sthdVT, then 23...fie4! (23...fie6 24 
Hxd5 Sf5 25 f4! fixf4 26 <£sd8 fie8 27 e 6 is 
inferior) 24 fixe4 (24 f4 #3b2!) 24,..dxe4 25 
£jd8 Ic 7 26 £^c6 (26 e6 £3b2) 26...£c8 2 7 
Sc I (27 fid 7 with a draw) 28 

g4 b5 29 £kl4 ficiB 30 4Ac6 fie8 w ith a drawn 
endgame. 

Instead of 19 $3g5, a better continuation is 

19 $jd4! fie7. and now not 20 iLxh7!? ‘vlixli 7 
21 £d3 &c8! 22 fic8 23 g4 (23 fih3t- 
^?g8 24 fixc5 and w ins) 23...f6 24 fih3+ 
^g8 25 £Mi6+ gxh6 26 v ^‘xh6 (Spasov 
Kostakiev, correspondence 1997) 26...ilxg4! 
and wins, or 20 4}bS Hc5! with equality, but 

20 fie2 or 20 Af5 with die idea of e5 e6, re 
taintng enduring compensation for the pawn. 

Apart from !8...fic6, unclear play results 
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from 18...g6!? 19 Wh6 f5, and if 20 exf6, dicn 
20...1 f xf6 21 £>g5 fic7 22 £ie6 #xf2+ 23 
^hl He 7 ! (Burgess). Here too, even with the 
knight on c4,20 h4!? is more promising. 

Polugayevsky’s splendid win (over the great 
'fall) undermined Black’s belief in finis opening 
variation, although, as an objective analysis 
show's, his defensive resources are quire con¬ 
siderable. 


19 §xh7 + ! (Polugayevsky struck Torre with 
a similar tactical blow in London 1984) 

19.. .6xh7 20 £>g5+ Ag6 

After 20...&gS 21 Wii4 ^xg.5 22 Wxg5 
£ixdl 23 fixdl the technical phase begins: 

23.. .fic2?! 24 We7! (Graeser-Eickhoff, corre- 
spondence 1986) or 23...Hfe8 24 h4! etc. 

21 h4H 



‘This prepared move of fearful strength is 
the point of the combination! There is the 
threat of 22 hS+! &xln 23 g4+ &g6 24 #f5+ 


4?h6 25 Whl+ <&xg5 26 Wh5+ <&f4 27 Wf5 
mate.’ (Polugayevsky) Tal thought for a long 
time here. 

21 ...Hc4 

‘A forced reply. 21—f5 would not have 
saved Black on account of 22 Ud4! with the 
same idea of 23 h5+ or 23 ®g3 (or 23 Me3 - 
G.KJ, while if 21...HL17 White would have 
won by 22 e6 fxe6 23 Wg4 2f6 24 $3xe6+ 
&h6 25 2e5 g6 (25...^h7 26 <^g5+) 26 
%5+.’ (Polugayevsky) Or 25...#f7 26 2h5+! 
and Wxgl mate (Dimov-Tsolov, correspon¬ 
dence 1990). Other moves have also been 
tried: 

1) 21...£kdl 22 h5+ 4?h6 (22...feh5? 23 
g4+) 23 ^3e6+ ‘ir’IT 7 (23...g5 24 hxg6+ ^xg6 25 
%4+ *4>h6 26 %7+ <4>h5 27 ^f4+ ^h4 28 
g3 mate - Burgess) 24 4fkd8 ScxdB 25 fixdl 
Ide8 26 tT5+ <^ g 8 27 Wd7 la8 28 f4... 1-0 
(D.Gurevich-Massana, New York 1985); 

2) 21...i r e7 22 fid4! (22 fie3!?; the rook 

must be included in the attack: instead 22 h5+ 
^h6! 23 ^3x17+ ^h7 24 e6 Wf6! 25 Wxf6 
gxf6 is unclear - Burgess) 22... < i ) h6 (22...^c4 
23 fid3! and fig3, winning). 23 ^3e4+ ^h7 
(23...g5 24 ^xg5"f5 25 exf6!; 23;. Agti 24 h5+! 
4?h7 25 £lg5+ ^g8 26 Wf5 of 25...^h6 26 
4Le6+ 4?h7 27 Wf5+ ^>g8 28 ®g5 g6 29 hxg6 
f6 30 exf6! Wxf6 31 Wh3 Wxg6 32 <^e6 and 
wins) 24 gxf6 25 Wf5+ ^h6 26 exf6! 

Wxcl+ 27 ^h2 fig8 28 g 4... 1-0 (Krenbum- 
Ninov, correspondence 1994-96). 

Of course, all these colourful variations do 
not necessarily exhaust White’s attacking re¬ 
sources. 

22 h5+ (later 22 fid4!? w ? as also played) 
22,..'4 ) h6 (22...^xh5? 23 g4+ and mate in 
three moves) 23 4^xf7+ sfeh7 24 Wf5+ 
4?g8 25 e6!! 

White spent: literally only a few' minutes on 
these 25 moves. ‘Glancing at this position, I 
could not believe my eyes: it had been reached 
that morning on Polugayevsky’s board in his 
hotel room! His analytical work in this varia¬ 
tion resembles the best examples of Botvin- 
nik’s work.’ (Geller) 
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25...Wf6! 

The only way of avoiding an immediate 
rout such as 25...^xdl? 26 e7 We8 27 
ex(SM+ Wxf8 28 $}h6+ gxh6 29 Wg6+ ^h8 
30 He8, or 25.. Mel? 26 h6! (with the piquant 
threat of 27 h7 mate) 26...Sh4 27 fid4! Sxf7 
(27.,.fixh6 28 £3xh6+ gxh6 29 Sg4+) 28 exf7+ 
Wxf7 29 Wxf7+ and Sxh4. 

26 #xf6 gxf6 




27 fid2! 

‘This slows the tempo of the attack. 27 
£k!6 was more energetic,’ Polugayevsky 
writes, but in Informator Volume 8 he adds 
27...^xdl (I think that 27...Sh4!? also does 
not lose) 28 e7 ficl! Indeed, this ending is 
drawish: 29 ^xb7 Se8 30 ^d6 2xe7 31 Sxe7 
d4, 29 exf80+ <&xf8 30 £kb7 £k3 31 Ixcl 
£ie2+ 32 ^fl £ixcl, or 29 h6 Sb8 30 ^xb7 
Se8 31 £>d6 fixe7 32 Sxe7 ^e3+ 33 *h2 
^3g4+ 34 ^g3 4^xh6 (Naumkin-Nevanlinna, 


28...Ie8? 

In severe time-trouble Black does not 
make use of his last chance — 28...itc8!, when 
White would have had to overcome a number 
of difficulties in converting his advantage,’ 
Polugayevsky considers, and here he indicates 
two possible paths: 

1) 29 e7 2e8 30 £k!8. Here, in my view, af¬ 
ter 30...Sc7 31 Sbe2 d4! (31...i.g4?! 32 Se3 
Axh5? 33 2g3+ <^h7 34 Sh3 ^g6 35 ^Se6!) 
32 Sd2 (what else?) 32...fiexe7 33 Sxe7 Sxe7 
34 Bxd4 Sd7! 35 Sxd7 (or 35 ^c6 Sxd4 36 
£ixd4 ±g4) 35. Jb;d7 36 f3 b5 37 *f2 b4 38 
^e3 a5 39 ^d4 Jle8! Black eliminates the 
enemy pawns and gains a draw; 

2) 29 £ih6+! 4>h7 30 4lf5 Sxe6 31 lei. 
This does indeed retain the advantage - 



Jyvaskyla 1993). 

27.. .1c6! 

Both 27...£ia4 28 £id6! (28 e7? &xf7) 

28.. .Jx6 29 e7 Se8 30 4kc4 dxc4 31 Sd6, 
and 27...Sb4 were insufficient, although not 
because of 28 a3 (Polugayevsky) 28...fib3! 
(28...£k4? 29 ld3!) 29 4ih6+ (Burgess rec¬ 
ommends 29 ld4 lxa3? 30 flg4+ 4?h7 31 e7 
le8 32 h6 and wins, but after 29...Jtc6! there 
is no win) 29...$h7 30 ^g4 <^g7 31 lei £ic4 
32 flxc4 dxc4 33 ld7+ ih8! 34 Sxb7 2b 1+ 
35 &h2 lei with a draw, but in view of 28 e7I 
fof7 29 exf8W+ &xf8 30 h6 £>a4 (30...±a6 
31 a3!) 31 Sde2 fie4 32 lxe4 clxe4 33 ld'1! 
with the decisive invasion of the rook. 
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1 c4!? 

‘My trainer, grandmaster Boleslavsky, and I 
realised that Fischer would “throw himself’ at 
me! We had no doubt that he would begin the 
game with 1 e4, and that meant a Sicilian. I 
arrived for the game some 30 seconds late and 
sat down at the board. What’s this? There’s no 
Fischer, but on the board the white pawn 
stands on c4. 1 thought that I must have gone 
to the wrong board. I stood up, looked at die 
demonstration board and then realised: all my 
opening preparation had been in vain, since 
for virtually the first time in his life Fischer 
had played 1 c4. And this in spite of his unbe¬ 
lievable attachment to his favourite opening 
schemes!’ (Polugayevsky) 

1.. .<£yf6 2 g3 c6! 3 ±g2 d5 4 £if3 


If 33...flc7, then 34 2e6! (Polugayevsky), 
for example: 34...d4 35 ^3xd4 ^h6 36 Sxf6+ 
<^xh5 37 Sd6, or 34...1d7 35 lxf6 d4 36 &fl 
d3 37 4?el <12+ 38 ±e4 39 £k!6 ±xg2 

40 4?xd2 41 h6! with a victorious king 

march. Also bad for Black is the rook end¬ 
game after 34...itc8 35 2xf6 Axf5 36 Sxf5 


Sxa7) 39 g4! fixa2 40 Wg3 Sal 41 Bd7, when 
White’s passed pawns are superior. 

34 Se7 + ^h8?! 

Nevertheless, more tenacious was 34...®g8 

35 $3h4 2cl+ (35..T5 36 2xa7 d4 37 &fl) 36 


40 2e8+ < i > g7 41 fixc8 Bxg4 42 4?h3 Sa4 43 
^?g3 fixa2 44 4if4, and the h-pawn, sup¬ 
ported by rook and knight, decides the game. 

35 £>h4 f5 36 &g6+ *g8 37 Ixa7 1-0 


In his first Interzonal tournament (Palma 
de Mallorca 1970) Polugayevsky finished a 4,.,ilf5?! 

point behind the qualifying 5th-6th places, Aiming for the usual ‘Lasker’ set-up (TV- 
although the optimistic Larsen named him ume 1, Game Nos. 71 and 108). But with the 

before the start as his opponent in... the final given move order it is better to accept the 

Candidates match! Some consolation was pro- pawn sacrifice - 4...dxc4! The pawn cannot be 

viclecl by a fighting draw' as Black with the immediately regained: 5 Wc2 b5 6 a4 (6 b3 









Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessors 


cxb3 7 axb3 Jfcb7) 6...±b7 7 b3 cxb3 8 Wxb3 
a6, or 5 a4 £3a6 6 Wc2 Wd5 , 5...Wd5 or 

5...Jte6 with an unclear game (but not 5...b5? 
6 axb5 cxb5 7 £3d4!). 



5 cxd5! is correct and only after 5...cxd5 - 6 
Wb3 with advantage: 6 ..Mb6 7 ®xb6 axb6 8 
£3c3 £3c6 9 d3 e6 (9...e5!?) 10 £3b5 (Portisch- 
Smyslov, Wijk aan Zee 1972), or 6...^c8 7 
£3c3 e6 8 d3 £3c6 9 ±f4 ±e7 10 0-0 0-0 11 
Sacl ±g6 12 £ie5 £3d7 (12...£ke5? 13 
£3xd5!) 13 £3xg6 hxg6 14 h4! £3c5 15 Wdl 
16 d4 £3d7 17 e4 (Korchnoi-Karpov, 
15th matchgame, Moscow 1974). 

In this situation 5...£3xd5?! is insufficient. 
In a training game played long ago with grand¬ 
master Bagirov (clock simultaneous, Baku 
1975) I replied 6 d3 and, as soon as the pawn 
centre began advancing, Black lost quickly. 

5.. .th6! 6 cxd5 Wxb3 7 axb3 cxd5 

But here 7...£3xd5! is better, for example: 8 
£3c3?! (8 d3 with equality) 8...£3b4! 9 £3d4? (9 
0-0 e6) 9...e5! 10 lxa7 (10 £3xf5 £3c2+) 

10.. .1xa7 11 £3xf5 £3c2+ 12 ^dl £lal 13 d3 
g6 14 Jle3 Sab 15 £3h4 £3xb3... 0-1 (Sumia- 
cher-Polugayevsky, Mar del Plata 1971), The 
nuances of the Red, like many other openings, 
were only beginning to be probed at that time. 
8 £3c3 £3c6 9 d3 e6 10 0-0 ±e7 (in the 
opinion of Lev Abramovich, it was more ac¬ 
tive to play 10...itc5!? 11 £3a4 Jtd6 or 11 Jkg5 
0-0, but not 10...^d7?! 11 fldl with the threat 
of e2-e4) 11 Ae3! 


If 11...0-0 Black did not like 12 £3d1! £3xd4 

13 ilxd4 a6 14 e4. 'It would have been par¬ 
ticularly unpleasant playing such a passive po- : 
sition against Fischer (say, 14...§L < g6 15 exd5 
£3xr/5 16 Hdxd5 exd5 17 K/el S feS IS S e3 
EaaS 19 Zaei 4?fX 20 b4!?/6 21 %xe7 H.v e7 22 
JLc5 H>dd7 23 7kxe~ S xe7 24 §Lxd5 66 23 
$Lxe7+&xe7 26 d4 etc. - G.K.). I sensed that I 
had to find some means of disturbing the bal¬ 
ance, even ai the cost of some irrational 
move.’ (P< >lugayevsky) 

12 .014 0-0 13 e4!? (13 flfcl is quieter, for 
example: 13...iLc5 14 £3dl ^Lb6 15 b4! SfcS 

16 b5 £3d4 l 7 £xc8i fixc8 18 £3xd4 ilxdl 
19 h3 with a minimal advantage) 13...dxe4 

14 dxe4 jkg6 15 e5 (threatening 16 h3 £3h6 

17 g4, when the black knight is out of play) 

15.. .£d3! 

The ‘dead’ bishop has come alive! A tactical 
skirmish begins. 

16 Hfdl! (if 16 Ifcl there would have fol¬ 
lowed 16...Jlc5! 17 &b6 18 h3 £3h6 19 

g4 fC with equality’) 16...jLc2 17 fidcl 
‘After 17 2d2 &xb3 18 Sd7 (18 h3 g5!) 

18.. .Jlc 5 19 £3e4 JLb6 with the threat of 

20.. JLd5 Black is alright.' (Polugayevsky) 

17.. .Axb3 18 h3 

The culmination of die battle. 





18.. .g5! (of course, not 18...£3h6? 19 *?Ad2!) 
19 hxg4 (19 JLxg5? J&xg5 20 £3xg5 £3gxe5) 

19.. .gxf4 20 £id2! (inferior is 20 gxf4 

fifd8!) 
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20.. 431! 

‘Black plays in accordance with the favour¬ 
ite principle of Fischer liimsclf - to answer 
blow with blow.’ (Polugayevsky) 

21 &xf3 (21 £3xt3?! 2fd8 or 21 £3xb3 fxg2 

22 14 fifdH with equality) 21 ...£3xe5 22 Jkg2 
Forced, since nothing is achieved by 22 

i.xb7 Hab8 23 ±g2 (23 2xa7? ±c5! 24 Ha5 
£3d3 25 £3xb3 ±xf2+ 26 &tl £3xcl 27 £3xcl 
jLe3 and wins) 23...£)xg4 with equality, and 
again 24 2xa7? is bad in view of 24—^.c5! 

22.. .1.d5 23 £)xd5 (if 23 i.xd5!r exd5 24 
£3xd5 Black was intending 24....&dS 25 1*3 t’5 
‘with good counterplay') 23...exd5 24 fic7 

‘24 AxdS loses to 24..JSad8.’ (Polugayevsky) 
No, after 25 fic7! White is nor losing, bur fight¬ 
ing for a draw ? : 25...£3g6 (25...fixd5 26 fixe7 is 
equal as is 25...Sfe8 26 £3e4! 2xd5 27 2xe7 
Sxt" 28 £3f6+ and £3xd5) 26 jLe4 2xd2 27 
Juxg6 Jkf6 (27...fxg6 28 fixeT) 28 jk.e4 etc. 



24.. .11d8! (the manoeuvre of the bishop to 
b6 discloses die weakness of the f2-square) 25 

2xb7 iLb© 26 Jtxd5 Sad8 27 £ie4 £ixg4 
28 Idl *g7 29 Id2 £3f6 

Relying on the opposite-coloured bishops, 
which herald a dead draw. 

30 £ixf6 *xf6 31 Sd3 ^g7! 32 ^g2 Ib8 
33 fid7 2bd8 34 Ac4 2xd7 35 2xd7 
^g6 36 g4 fid8! 37 Axf7+ (37 fixf7 fid4i) 

37.. .9t?g5 38 2xd8 J.xd8 

‘Fischer was so upset by tills, that he signed 
the score sheet and quickly left die hall.’ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) A tense duel! 

It is not hard to guess why, in such an im¬ 
portant game, Fischer avoided his favourite 
move 1 e4. His opponent was an outstanding 
expert on the Sicilian Defence, especially the 
Najdorf Variation — the favourite weapon of 
the American himself. Polugayevsky’s contri¬ 
bution to the theory of this opening is proba¬ 
bly even more significant than that of Fischer. 
The following examples provide evidence. 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £46 
5 £3c3 a6 6 ^g5 

After Fischer’s move 6 Jlc4 the score in 
Polugayevsky’s games was overwhelmingly in 
favour of Black! It was not without reason 
that Karpov always preferred the quiet 6 Jte2. 

6.. .e6 7f4 &bd7!? 

Polugayevsky’s patent move (along with 

7.. .b5!? — Game No.26). Earlier, as he put it, 
after 7...i.e7 8 fh'3 Wc7 9 0-0-0 £ibd7 10 g4 
b5 11 ^.xf6 £3xf6 (Fischer also tried 11...gx[6?! — 
G.K) 12 g5 £3d7 13 a3 (13 6!?) 13...1b8 14 
±h3 or 14 f5 Black came under an attack, 
effectively without making a single mistake! 
Therefore he economises on a tempo in order 
to create counterplay on the queenside. 


Game 25 


Match-Tournament, 
Portoroz 1973,1st round 
Sicilian Defence B96 
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8 Wf3 

If 8 Ac4, then 8 ...Wb 6 !? has quite a good 
reputation. Subsequently 8 We2 was also tried, 
but widiout particular success: S...Wc7 9 0-0-0 
b5 10 g3 (10 g4; 10 a3; 10 f5) 10...b4 11 £kl5!? 
exd5 12 Jlg2 (12 exd5+ Jte7 13 $3f5 ^05! 14 
£}xg7+ ^dB Yudasin-Gelfand, Manila Inter¬ 
zonal 1990) 12...Jte7 13 £>B (13 exd5 0-0!) 

13.. .£tt>6 (13...h6!?) 14 £)xg7+ &f 8 
(14...sfe > d8!?) 15 Ah 6 &g 8 16 ^h5 £%4 17 
Ag7 Wfc4l 18 Wxc4 <£kc4... 0-1 (Shirov- 
Gelfand, Dos Hemaanas 1995). 

8.. .Wc7 9 0-0-0 b5 

The first critical position. 



10 Ad3 

‘After the world championship match in 
Reykjavik this move quickly gained in popular¬ 
ity. True, Fischer did not play 7...<$ibd7, but 
7.. JLe7. But it can readily be assumed that 
Spassky had prepaired 10 Jld3 against both 


methods of development for Black. And of 
course to Geller, who had worked with 
Spassky during the period of the match, these 
continuations must have been very familiar.’ :: 
(Polugayevsky) Let us also consider other 
ideas: 

1) 10 a3?! Ib8! 11 Axf6 £ixf6 12 g4 b4 13; 
axb4 Sxb4 14 g5 4kl7 15 f5?! (15 Wh3) 

15.. .4.5 16 Hfh3 *#b 6 ! (the extra tempo 
makes itself felt: Black has seized die initia- • 
five!) 17 &b3 Ae7! 18 g 6 fxg 6 19 fxe 6 fixb3!? : 
(in my opinion, it is also strong to play 

19.. .±b7 20 Ag2 0-0 21 fihfl fixfl 22 flxfl 
a5 23 #3d2 a4 24 Wg3 ±c6 with an attack, for 
free) 20 cxb3 1Sfxb3 21 Wg3 (a more tenacious 
defence is 21 Sd4!P ±xe6 22 Ib4 Wxb4 23 
Wxe6 Wb7 24 £k!5 Wd7 25 Wxd7+ 4?xd7 26 
Axa6 with chances of sa\ing the game) 

21 .. .Axe 6 22 $3e2?\ (22 4kl5 Wa4! is sharper) 

22.. .0.0! 23 Wxb3 ±xb3... 0-1 (Bronstein- 
Polugayevsky, Moscow 1967); 

2) 10 e5!P (a critical attempt) 10...Jlb7 11 
Wh3 dxe5 12 43xe6 fxe 6 13 Wxe6+ Ae7 with 
the sequel 14 JLxf 6 gxf 6 15 Ae2 h5 16 $M5 
Axd5 17 fixd5 £k5 18 WtS #c 6 19 % 6 + 
^fB and ...He 8 with equality (Van der Wiel- 
Kasparov, Amsterdam 1991), 14 £>xb5 axb5 15 
Axb5 Jle4! (Kamsky-Gelfand, Linares 1993), 
or 14 Axb5 axb5 15 €bdb5 Wc6 16 £k! 6 + 
<4d8 17 fxe5 4>c7 18 #xe7 Sxa 2 19 exf 6 
Ial+ 20 <4*02 WdS+ 21 4 ) c3 Wa5+ 22 <4d3 
V 2 -V 2 (Nisipeanu-Shirov, Las Vegas 1999); 

3) 10 Jtxb5!P (another sharp attempt) 

10.. .axb5 11 ^3dxb5 WbS 12 e5 fia5! 13 exf6 
gxf6 14 Ah6! ±xh6 15 £fxd6+ <4e7 16 4>bl 
^3b6P! 17 We4 (17 ^ice4!) 17...Id8 18 £>db5?l 
(18 Wb4) 18...fixb5 (18...#xf4!P) 19 £lxb5 
£k!5! 20 c4 (20 Wd3!P) 20...±a6! 21 cxd5 
Wxb5 22 fihel? (22 dxe6 Wd3+!; 22 Sd4!P) 

22.. .±b7! 23 lfxh7 ±xd5 24 Wxh 6 Ib 8 ! 25 
Ild2 Axa2+L. 0-1 (Balashov-Polugayevsky, 
Manila Interzonal 1976). 

The immediate 16...ffd8! is more accurate, 
for example: 17 fihel $3b6 18 4)cb5 Aa 6 ! 
(18...fixb5P! 19 ^xb5 Timman-Gelfand, Wijk 
aan Zee 2002) 19 £>f5+ (19 Wc3? fixb5) 
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19.. .4?f8 20 Wc3! fixb5 21 Wxf 6 fixb2+! 22 12 &xe6? 

Hxb2 4Ld5 23 Sxd5! Hxb2+ 24 t 4’xb2 Jtg74- Efim Petrovich was a maximalist! ‘C)n diis 
25 ^ixg7 Sxd5 V 2 -V 2 (3 Jutz-Gelfand, Dort- move Geller diought: for 90(1) minutes. But he 

mund 2002) in view of 26 4/)xe6+ fxe 6 27 was unlucky: I had analysed this tempting sac- 

fixe 6 Afl 28 g3 fib5+. rifice at home/ (Polugayevsky) Soon after- 

Thus, theory is still inclined towards the wards Spassky demonstrated a quiet and sure 

conclusion that direct attacks do not win and path — 12 4!3b3 (Game No. 80). 

that White does better to aim for at least a However, Geller did not resign himself to 
slight advantage, by completing his develop- the need to retreat his knight and later he de¬ 
ment with 10 Ad3. vised 12 4fkl5!P Independently of him this 

10.. .Jtb7 11 fihel Wb6!? spectacular stroke was invented by my fellow- 

‘A new move, prepared beforehand. Of student, the Baku master Rostislav Korsunsky 

course, it is a risky experiment to make a sec- — and he showed the variations to grandmas- 

ond move with the queen while leaving the ter Gufeld, the trainer of Maya Chiburdanidze. 

remaining pieces in their places, but it was not After 12...exd5? there follows 13 4/lc6! and if 

easy to refute at the board. In another game of 13...d4, then 14 e5 dxe5 15 fxe5 %2d5 16 e 6 

mine with Geller (Kislovodsk 1972) I played ^7f6 17 Axf 6 4£lxf6 18 exf7+ &xf7 (I re- 

11. ..I 16 , and after 12 Ah4 Ae7 13 £id5!? member that we also looked at 18... < 4 > d7 19 

£kd5 14 exd5 Axh4 15 £ke 6 fxe 6 16 ftii5+ ±£5+ <4>c7 20 H-'f4+ ±66 21 fie7+ 4>xc6 22 

‘stPdB White gained a strong attack, although I Ae4+ 4?c5 23 Hf2 Af4+ 24 Wxf4 Axe4 25 

succeeded in beating it off and winning/ (Po- HA5+ Ad5 26 fic7+) 19 Ag 6 +!! (Korsunsky’s 

lugavevsky) Another dangerous try is 12 Wh3! idea) 19... < 4’xg6 20 ^e5+ ih 6 21 7+ 4 > g6 

(Timman-Polugayevsky, Hilversum 1973). 22 ^3xh8+ < 4 ) h6 23 Hh3+. A very pretty win! 

After ll..Jte7 there is both 12 <£k!5!? The source game Chiburdanidze-Dvoiris 
(Velimirovic) and 12 Wg3! (Spassky-Fischer, (Tallinn 1980) went 13...Axc6, but this too did 

15th matchgame, Reykjavik 1972). Nowadays not save Black from a crushing defeat: 14 

11.. .0-0-0 is usually played, for example: 12 exd5+ Ae7 15 dxc 6 4^c5 16 Axf 6 gxf 6 17 

Wg3 b4 13 <^bl ie7 14 %3d2 h 6 15 Axf 6 AfS Wc7 (17...4T8 18 c7; 17...fia7 18 lxd 6 

Axf 6 with equality (Kengis-Gelfand, Tilburg 4?f8 19 c7! Hxc7 20 fic 6 ) 181>4! ^Je 6 19 Hh5 

1992), or 12 a3 ±c7 13 We2!? h 6 (not imme- ^3g7 (19...^f8 20 Wh.6 fig 8 21 Wxf 6 ) 20 

diately 13...^c5? 14 Axb5! axb5 15 £klxb5 ±67+ 4>f8 21 Wb6 65 (21...1 f d8 22 Sd3) 22 

Hb 6 16 e5) 14 Ah4 ^3c5 (Adams-Gelfand, Sxe7! ( 4 ) xe7 23 fiel+... 1-0 

Wijk aan Zee 1994). However, later it transpired that to 12 

4bd5!? Black should reply 12...Wxd4! with an 
unclear and interesting game after the possible 

13 Axf 6 gxf 6 14 Axb5 ®a7, 14..Ac5, or 
even 14...Wxdl+ 15 Wxdl axb5. 

12.. .fxe6 13#h3 e5! 

If 13...Ae7, 13...0-0-0, or 13...£k5, then 14 

e5! is strong, whereas now White is unable to 
build up an attack that fully compensates for 
die piece he has given up. 

14 4id5 (or 14 ±xf 6 gxf 6 15 We 6 + Ae7) 

14.. .Axd5 15 exd5 0-0-0! 16 Af5 (16 
fxe5 dxe5 17 fixe5 Ad 6 ! is unfavourable for 
White) 
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16. ..4?c7! 

In the event of the ‘greedy’ 16...exf4?! 17 
±xf6 gxf6 18 2e8! Ixe8 19 J,xd7+ 4>d8 20 
±xe8 We3+ (20...*xe8 21 fiel+) 21 Wxe3 
fxe3 22 Jtc6 White would have escaped with a 
draw. 

17 2e3?! 

‘An indifferent move, since all the same 
...b5-b4 came into Black’s plans. White should 
have played 17 JLxd7 2xd7 18 fxe5, regaining 
one pawn with the prospect of winning an¬ 
other.’ (Polugayevsky) Although the position 
after 18...dxe5 19 Sxe5 itd6 20 Se6 fif8 is 
almost identical to one reached in the game. 
17...b4 18 fxe5 dxe5! 

Not wishing to remain with a bad bishop 
after 18...4Lxe5 19 JLxf6 gxf6. Here White, as 
Polugayevsky put it, could still have attempted 
to confuse matters by 20 Sb3. 

19 jtxd7 Ixd7 20 Bxe5 Ad6 21 Se6 If8 
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22 &b1? (22 Wh4 was more tenacious, but 
Geller was already in severe time-trouble) 

22...£>xd5! 

‘Eliminating the chief enemy. If 23 2xd5 
Black wins by 23...Sfl+ 24 jLcl Sxcl+ 25 
•^xcl Jlf4+. The remainder is simple.’ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) 

23 tfb3 Sf5 24 &h4 Wbb 25 Seel le5 
26 ±g3 fixel 27 Sxel ±xg3 28 Wxg3+ 
^b7 29 a3 a5 30 axb4 axb4 31 Wf3 Wc6 

32 Wf5 g6 (32...&e3?? 33 2xe3 Sdl+ 34 
Sl?a2 Wa4+ 35 Sa3 with a draw) 33 Wf3 Bc7 

34 Wd3 Wc4 35 Wdl Sf7 36 Wd2 Sd7 
37 Wf2 b3! 38 cxb3 Wxb3 0-1 (time) 

Thanks largely to this win at the start of the 
additional match-tournament, Polugayevsky 
qualified for the Candidates event for the first 
time. Later, having adapted to the Interzonals, 
he gained similar successes in 1976 and 1979. 
And when in spring 1980 he was drawn 
against Tal in the Candidates quarter-final 
match, Lev Abramovich was not afraid to 
employ his ‘Variation’, his most risky inven¬ 
tion in the Sicilian Defence, demonstrating 
how much he trusted his own analyses. Psy¬ 
chologically this was a challenge to the great 
master of attack! 

It should be said that Tal had lost the first 
game of the match with Black and, naturally, 
he was burning with desire to get even in the 
second. However, the peak of his form, 
achieved in die Interzonal tournament in Riga, 
had already passed, and the former world 
champion looked a pale shadow of himself. 
Whereas his opponent had prepared excel¬ 
lently for the match. 

Game 26 

M.Tal-L.Polugayevsky 

Candidates Match, 

Alma Ata 1980, 2nd game 
Sicilian Defence B96 

1 e4 c5 2 £rf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 £tf6 
5 <£c3 a6 6 Jlg5 e6 7 f4 b5!? 
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The ultra-audacious ‘Polugayevsky Varia- Kavalek-Polugayevsky, Bugojno 1980: 

oon’, devised in the late 1950s, is much ^?hl!?) 13..Jtc5+ 14 ihl Wxf6 15 4£>e4 

sharper than 7...Jk,e7, 7...^3bd7 [Game. Nos.25 16 4f3fg5 0-0 (16...f5!P 17 JiLh5+ g6 18 4? 

and SO), 7...Wc7 (Game No.81) or even 7...Wb6 Sl?f7! 19 <S3hg5+ 4?g7 20 4ilxc5 Wxc‘ 

(Game No.4l). Now die value of each move is $3xf7! .11x17 18 2x17 9t?xf7 19 Jlli5+ 

very high and it is not easy for White to find 4Lxc5 (Belyavsky-Polugayevsky, Moscow 

his way in the resulting complications. 20...Sa7! and White’s advantage here is 


The main line. ‘White immediately casts 
doubts on the opponent’s qneenside activity 
and strikes a blow in the centre; exploiting the 
pin on the knight at f6.’ (Polugayevsky) 


b) 12 Wd3 Wxf6 13 fifl We5 14 fidl! (14 
0-0-0 Ia7! 15 £>£3 Wf4+ and ...Sd7) 14...Ia7 
(14...Wc7? 15 JLh5! g6 16 ±£3 Sa7 17 £3c6 
Belyavsky-Polugayevsky, Moscow 1981) 15 
£)f3 (15 ^dxb5I? Sd7 16 Wc4 Wolf- 
Polugayevsky, Groningen 1993) 15...Wc7 16 
£>g5! (16 5 ±e7 17 £)xf7 Wxh2!) 16...6 17 

Wd4 h5 18 Sxf5!? (18 Wh4; 18 a4) 18...exf5 
19 Wd7! 20 Wh4 (20 Hd3!? Van der 
Wiel) 20...±e7 21 ‘A’fl ±xg5 22 ±xh5+ -4>f8 
23 Wxg5 Sxh5 24 Wxh5 Wf7 25 Wh8+ Wg8... 
Y 2 -V 2 (Tal-Polugayevsky, 4th matchgame, 
Alma Ata 1980). 

Later, to avoid these altogether wild com¬ 
plications, the main line became 17.,.We7! 18 
£>ge4 h5 19 £M6+ Wxd6 20 Wxa7 We5! 21 
Wd4 ^3d7! (Am.Rodriguez-Polugayevsky, Biel 
Interzonal 1985), or 18 ±h5+!? g6 19 Wxh8 
Wxg5 20 4id7! with sharp play (Hellers- 

Polugayevsky, Haninge 1989); 

2) 10 We2 4f3fd7 11 0-0-0 (hoping to main¬ 
tain the outpost at e5 and create an attack on 
the king caught in the centre) 1 l...Jtb7 (at one 
time the main move) 12 Wg4. 


The point of the entire variation. 


10i,xb5+?! 

A novelty by the master Alvis Vitolins, 
Tal’s second. Not long before the match Tal 
and I had a short training session in Baku and 
the former world champion casually .let slip: 
‘You know, there is Vitolins’s idea 10 Jhtb5+.’ 
I remember suspecting that nothing good 
would come of this. And in fact that is what 
happened. But first let us see how Po¬ 
lugayevsky responded to other moves:: 

1) 10 exf6 We5+ 11 Jle2 (an inferior alter¬ 
native is 11 4?3e4 Wxe4+ 12 ^e2^c6! 13 Wd2 
h6! 14 Jle3 Jlb7 15 £\g3?! We5 16 fxg7 Jtxg7 
17 Ad3 4 lT> 4! 18 0-0 £kd3 19 Wxd3 2cl8 20 
We2 h5! Nezhmetdinov-Polugayevsky, 29th 
USSR Championship, Baku 1961) 11 ...Wxg5 
and: 

a) 12 0-0 We5 13 £3f3 (13 Ah5 g6 14 A £3 
Ba7 15 ^3e4 Sd7 16 c3 Ab7 with equality. 


Analysis diagram 







Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessors 


12...Wb6 (if 12,..Wxe5, the quiet 13 Ae2! is 
considered the strongest, although Morphy- 
style play is also possible: 13 Axb5?! axb5 14 
£3cxb5 h5? 15 43C7+H Wxc7 16 £3xe6 We5 17 
£3c7+! Wxcl 18 ®e2+ <§3e5 19 ^fxe5+! 
Berezyuk-Izhin, Lvov 1976) 13 Jte2 ^xe5 
(13...h6 14 Wh3! Ac5?! 15 £3xe6!) 14 Wh3! 
^3bd7 15 Hhel h6 16 Jlh4 g6?! (Kavalek- 
Polugayevskv, Las Palmas 1974) or 16...g5?! 
(Kavalek-Polugayevsky, Manila 1975), and it 
soon transpired that in both cases 17 $3xe6! is 
strong. 

It appears that here too Tai would be in his 
element. However, in the game Gninfeld- 
Polugayevsky (Riga Interzonal 1979) Black 
successfully tried 11...4^6!? 12 <?3xc6 Wxc6 13 
fc (13 £3e4 Ab7) 13..L6! 14 Ah4 Ab7 15 
Ae2 Wc7 16 Shel (16 Shfl!?) 16...^3c5 17 
fh3 (17 Wd4!?) 17...b4!? (17...fic8 is more 
solid) 18 ^b5! axb5! 19 Axb5+ Ac6 20 Wf3 
4i3b3+!! 21 sl?bl? (the correct path is 21 axb3! 
2al+ 22 ^d2 #d7+ 23 ^>e3 ±c5+ 24 <A>f4 
g5+ 25 ^g3 Ixdl! 26 ±xc6 fixel 27 Axd7+ 
4?f8 28 Wf6! fie3+ 29 ^g4 fie4+!, maintain¬ 
ing the balance) 21...<?3a5 22 Sd4 lc8! 23 
Sedl g5... 0-1. 

10...axb5 11 exf6 '0e5+ 12 t'e2 #xg5 
13 £3dxb5 



13...Ba5! (after spending about an hour, Po- 
lugayevsky found an acceptable defence) 14 
fxg7 Axg7 (14...Wxg7?! 15 0-0-0 is inferior) 

15<53e4 ^e5 

The counter-sacrifice 15...1xb5?! 16 ^3xg5 


Sxg5 was something White could only dream 
of: 17 0-0-0 etc. 

18 £ibd6+ &e7 17 0-0 15 18 Sadi 2d5! 

(not 18...fxe4? 19 If7+ ^d8 20 #3c4+ fld5 21 
£3xe5 Axe5 22 2xd5+ exd5 23 Hh5) 19 f/c4 



19.. .1xdl? 

Black quite naturally, but incorrectly strives 
to simplify the position. It was also bad to play 

19.. .±d7? 20 th4! Ixdl 21 Ixdl fxe4 22 
£3c4+, or 20...£3c6 21 £3xf5+ &€7 22 4?3e7+. 

It is strange that no one mentioned the 
move 19...Jla6!, which promises Black the 
better chances: 20 Wb4 (20 Wc7+ <53d7) 

20.. .4?d7 21 c4 (21 4k5+ &c6 22 £3xa6 £3xa6 

23 Wb7+ 4?xd6 24 Sxd5+ exd5 25 Wxa6+ 
4?e7) 21...4*3c6 22 Wa3 2a5 and the discov¬ 
ered checks do not promise anything — 23 
£3f7+? Wd4+! 24 We3 &e7!, or 23 43b5+ ^>c8 

24 #b3 JLxb5 25 £3d6+ <A>b8 26 £3xb5 <^a8 
27 Sd7 Wc5+ 28 ^hl Ae5 etc. 

20 Ixdl fxe4 (20...Ad7? 21 lh4!; 20...1 f xb2? 

21 Wc5!) 21 £>xc8 + 4?f7 (21...1xc8?! 22 
fhcc8 e3 23 Wb7+ 4>e8 24 c3 e2 25 lei is 
insufficient) 22 43d6 + s£?g6 23 *53xe4 

Now White has excellent compensation for 
the piece: three pawns and an attack on the 
'bare’ king. 

23.. .73a6 (completing his development; 

23.. .fif8 24 Sd6! or 23...1e8 24 b4!) 24 £3f2 
24 c3!? 2f8 25 W<B £3c7 26 lei was also 

tempting. 

24.. .^3c5 

It looks dangerous to play 24...<53c7 25 
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;%4! Wg5 (25...W15? 26 Ifl; 25...1fh5?! 26 
gfl lf8 27 We4+) 26 h4 We7 27 #e4+ ^>17 
28 Wf4+ i-’gB 29 $3h6+ Jlxh6 30 Hbdi6 etc. 


if+ The turning point of die game and of the 
entire match. 


26 £3g4? 

According to analysis by Lepeshkin, con¬ 
firmed by the computer, 26 Wd3+! would 
have given White every chance of winning: 

26.. .Wf5 (26..&J7? 27 Wd7+; 26..&h5V. 27$4+ 

&h6 28 Wb3+ 29 S* 17! - G.K.) 27 %3+ 

%5 28 Wb3\, for example: 

1) 28...1f8 29 Wxe6+ Af6 (29...1f6 30 
®e8+ <&h6 31 Sd3 Wcl+ 32 33dl!; 29...WF6 

30 We4+ Wf5 31 ld6+ li6 32 g4 l'xe4 33 

€3xe4) 30 £3g4!? Wf5 (30..&g7 3l Glxf6 Wx/8 
32 147+ &h8 33 Wx/6+ 1 34 lr7 - G. K) 

31 ®xf5+ ®xf5 32 4xf6 lxf6 33 !fl+ ^?e5 
34 Sxf6 fef6 35 ^f2; 

2) 28...^c3 29 '#xe6+ #f6 (29...±f6? 30 
ld3 Wcl+ 31 ^3dl and wins) 30 Wg4+ Wg5 
31 ld6+ Jlf6 32 2c6 and in the endgame, as 
in the above variations with 28...1f8, the role 
of the pawns increases sharply. 

26.. .#f5 27 ^e3 (if 27^ Sel, then not 

27.. .1.8? 28 £3e3 43b2 29 Wc6, but 27...Sf8! 
28 2xe6+ ^h5 29 h3 ±d4+ 30 *hl Wfl+ 31 
Wxfl Sxfl+ 32 ^h2 ^c3 with a probable 
draw) 27...<§3b2! 28 #h4 WeB 29 ‘#g4+ 
®H6 30 lei?! 

It probably made sense to force a draw — 
30 0h4+ ^g6 (30...#h5? 31 ^3f5+!) 31 %4+ 


42 «e4? 

The final error. White should have tried for 
a draw with 42 ^3e5 Sd2 43 ( sfc , g4, for exam¬ 
ple: 43...Ad8 44 ld7! (without the rooks 
White has nothing to fear), 43...Jte3 44 Sc8+ 
4?g7 45 2c7+ Sfef6 46 £sd?+ ^e6 47 ^f8+, or 

43...Jth6 44 c5! ^Lg7! (I-’olugavevsky) 45 Sc8+ 
A£8 46 c6 43b6 47 SbB ^3c4 48 feld7 Sxd7 



#‘xg3 34 hxg3 \feg7? (in the time scramble 
Black misses a certain win: 34...1b8 35 ^3g4+ 
^?h5 36 $3e5 Sxb6 37 ^f2 ^h6) 35 ^Jg4 
^c4 36 2xe6 Sb8 37 2c6 ^3xb6 38 
2c7+ Wg8 39 c4 £\a4 40 *f2 Sb2+ 

40...SF8+ 41 < &’e2 h5 42 ( $3h2 $3c3+ 43 
^d3 ^3xa2 44 *53f3 is unclear, but the com¬ 
puter prefers 40...^3c3!? 


Here 41...^3c3 was no longer so tempting. 
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49 cxd7 4k5+ 50 *15 4)xd7 51 Bb7. Here 

43.. . J.1'6 44 Be8+ *g7 45 Bc7+ *h6 46 Bc6 
*g7 47 Bc 7+ is no better. 

42.. .5e2+ 43 *15 Ae7 44 4>f6+. (or 44 
£>e5 i.d6 45 Bc8+ *g7 etc.) 44.. Jbcf6 45 
*xf6 4b6! 46 g4?! (46 *f5 was neverthe¬ 
less more tenacious) 46,..fixg2 (46...Sc2!? 47 
lc6 4kl7+) 


If 62 *h4 Black would have won by 

62.. .4>g5 63 *h5 *f6! (with die threat of: 
...Bh3 mare) 64 Bf8+ < *g7. 

62.. .Ac3 63 Bc7 + *f6 64 Bc8 £e5 65 
c7 <Af7 66 Bg8 (the c-pawn was doomed in 
any case) 6G...Bxc7 67 *g3 Bel (67..22>c3-f 
68 <*h4 42g5? 69 Bg6+!) 68 Ha8 4ie5 69 
Bf8 + *g7 70Sf5 Bc3 + 0-1 

Effectively the decisive game of the match: 
the score became 2 0 and Tal lost heart. 


It was Polugaycvsky’s analyses that discour¬ 
aged many of his opponents from playing 6 
Ag5: here things became t(x> hot for White! 
His great services to the Sicilian were worthily 
marked by the well-known chess patron Jnop 
van Oosterom, who on die occasion of the 
grandmaster’s 60th birthday organised a the- 
manc super-tournament (Buenos Aires 1994) 
with the obligatory moves 1 e*4 c5 2 4Af3 and 3 
d4. And what happened? Although the tour- 
tvament was not officially rated and it was pos¬ 
sible to play riskily, without fear of losing rating 


It was 


*b8 49 Bb7 Bf2- 50 *e5 4>xc4-f) 48...4kl7+ points, out of die 56 games the continuation 
49 *e6 4)f8+. 2...d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4)xd4 4)f6 5 4)c3 a6 6 JLg5 

47...£d2 48 c5 4)d7 49 c6 Bd5+ 50 Ah6 occurred only once: 6...e6 7 f4 ^b6 8 *4b3 etc 


Bd6+ 51 *g5 4e5 52 Bc8 + *g7 53 A unique instance in opening theory: it would 
£c7+ 4tf7 + 54 *f5 h6 55 *e4 (55 Bc8? appear that only one player was capable of play 
fif6+ 56 *e4 4)d6+) 55...*f6 (55...Bg6!?) ing the variation with 7...b5!? - die author him- 
56 Bc8 £d1 (56...4)g5 H) 57 Ef8 Bd6! 58 self. Lev Abramovich Polugayevsky... 

B c8 (58 c7 Sc6) 58...<Ag5 + 59 *e3 *e7 In the summer of 1980 he battled in the 
60 *f4 4f7 61 Wg3 Bd3+ Candidates semi-final match with an old and 


difficult opponent ~ Viktor Korchnoi. It was 



Candidates Match, 
Buenos Aires 1980,12th game 
Queen’s Indian Defence El7 


Game 27 


the best of 12 games. After the 11th game 
Korchnoi was leading 6-5, so that in the next 
game only a win would do for Polugayevsky. 
Anti he applied all his mastery to this game! 


1 £tf3 4tf6 2 c4 b6 3 g3 e6 4 &g2 Ae7 5 


0-0 &.b7 6 d4 0-0 7 d51? (an attempt to 
disrupt the somewhat drowsy course of play, 
typical of the Queen’s Indian Defence, 7 4?k:3 
- Volume /', Game No. 94: 7 b3 - 1 'alume 2, 
Game No.62) 7...exd5 



8 A.h4! 

An astounding novelty and a genuine reve¬ 
lation! After 8 4kl4 in the 6th game there fol¬ 
lowed 8...4ic6 9 cxd5 4ixd4 10 Wxii4 c5 11 
Wd3 d6 12 a4 a6 13 4k3 b5 14 iU4 b4 15 
4fc4 with a slight advantage to White, but in 
the 8th game Black replied 8...jLc6!? 9 cxd5 
Axd5 10 &xd5 £xd5 11 c4 &b4 12 4k3 
If6 13 4)15 Bc8! and he converted ins extra 
pawn on the 96th move. 

‘When preparing for the decisive 12th 
game, l spent many hours studying the post 
tion after Black’s 13th move, but I was unable 
to improve White’s play. ! was forced to go 
back, and here 1 managed to find a completely 
new line in an opening which had apparently 
been thoroughly studied. Yet another demon¬ 
stration of the inexhaustible nature of chess!’ 
(Polugayevsky) 

8..,c6 (8...4)e4 9 cxdS JLxh4 10 JLxe4 Jtf6 

11 Wc2 g6 12 40 c 3 favours White) 9 cxd5 
^xd5 (or 9..a xdS 10 4)c3 4a6 11 4)6 4)c7 

12 iU"4 with some advantage) 10 4f5 

With his knigln on d4 White usually played 
10 c4 and 11 4lc3, but die forced leap to f5 is 
also not bad. 

1Q...iLc5?! 

In the new situation Korchnoi fails to make 


the best move. After 10...4)f6 11 e4 d5 12 
4)c3 dxe4 (Polugayevsky-Stean, Malta Olym¬ 
piad 1980), 13 4)xe4! with the threat of Jlg5 is 
good. It is sounder to play 10...4k7 11 4)c3 
d5 (11...4)e8!? Timman-Karpov, Tilburg 1983) 
12 e4 Jtf6 and then 13 exd5 cxd5 14 Jtf4 
4ba6 15 Bel 4)c5! (15...Wd7 16 i.h3 *h8? 
17 4e4! with an attack, Kasparov-Marjanovic, 
Malta Olympiad 1980), or 13 Jtf4 Ac8! 14 
g4!? 4)ba6 with sharp play (Kasparov-Karpov, 
2nd matchgame, Moscow 1984/5). 

11 e4 4e7 

Subsequently both ll.J0ff6 and 11...4)c7 
were tried, with variable success. 



12 4xg7! 

An unexpected blow, which changes the 
picture. Black was hoping for 12 4kl6 Wc7! 13 
it 14 4)g6 14 4xb7 fcb7 15 ±d6 Be8 16 
4)c3 4)a6 with a solid position and an extra 
pawn. But White had prepared another fate 
for his king’s knight! 

12.. .*xg7 13 b4! . 

‘White regains his piece and the opponent’s 
dark squares on the kingside are irreparably 
weakened.’ (Polugayevsky) 

13.. .Jbcb4 

An interesting alternative is 13..Jta6 14 
Bel (14 bxc5?l Axfl 15 ±xfl f6 16 ±b2 4g6 
17 4)a3 is really too daring) 14...iLxl2+!? 
(Black fails to equalise by 14...itxb4 15 Wd4+ 
f6 16 Wxb4 c5 17 fV3 4)bc6 18 e5! 19 

Jtf4 4)fd4 20 ®d2) 15 *xf2 4)g6 and the 
black knights acquire the e5-square. After 16 
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jfcb2+ fl> White is unable to demonstrate the for more than half an hour, performs the clas- 


advantages of his position (17 wgl d 6 and 
,„^d7), therefore I suggest 16 e5i? £6 17 #h5 
fxe 5 + 18 ^?gl 'A’hS 19 JLg5 #e 8 20 £k3, re¬ 
taining an attack. 

14 #d4+ f6 15 #xb4 c5 (experience has 
shown that White also has a dangerous initia¬ 
tive after 15,..d5 16 exd5) 18 #d2 <?3bc6 17 

±to2 



The check at h 6 is unnecessary, since there 
is no point in driving the black king out of the 
firing line. White’s overall plan consists in or¬ 
ganising the e4-e5 breakthrough, after which it 
will all be over. Realising this, Black tries by 
tactical means to hinder or at least delay it’ 
(Polugayevsky) 

17...iLa6 18 Bdl £>e5 19 £sa3 (with the 
impending threat of f2-f4) 19...^7c6 20 
#e3! 



‘This modest move, over which I thought 


sic role of a cold shower, preventing Black 
from confusing matters in variations such as. 

20 f4 £id3 21 e5 £kb2 22 Wxb2 *hd4 23 
Jtxa 8 #xa 8 .’ (Polugayevsky) True, here too 

21 Jlc3! would have retained the advantage, 
for example: 21 ...c4 22 ^3xc4 Jtxc4 23 Jtfl. 

20 .. .#67 

Black’s problems are underlined by 

20.. .4.b4 21 Bd 6 ! (with the threat of Sadi) 

21.. .£sbd3 (21...£ted3? 22 %5+) 22 f4 £>xb2 
(22...&g4? 23 #e2!) 23 fxe5 fxe5 24 Wd2 
<5M3 25 Bxd3 J.xd3 26 #xd3 etc. 

21 f4 &c4?! (21...4bg4 22 #f3, while if 

21.. .^Jg6, then 22 e5 or 22 h4, but thus was the 
lesser evil) 22 4ixc4 jtxc4 23 e5 fxe5 24 
Axc6! dxc6 



25 Sd7H 

‘An explosive move. With his few remain¬ 
ing forces White begins a direct attack, which 
is merely strengthened by the presence of 
opposite-coloured bishops.’ (Polugayevsky) 

25.. .#xd7 26 #xe5 + ^>f7?! (26...&g6 27 
#g5+ ^f7 28 Sell, as in the game) 27 #f6+ 

White would have won more quickly by 27 
fie'l! #e 6 (27...%4 28 Wf 6 + <^g 8 29 Wh 8 + 
&f7 30 #xh7+ and mate, or 27...±e6 28 
#f 6 + ^>g 8 29 %5+ &f7 30 f5) 28 Wc7+ ^e 8 
29t r xc6+&e7 30 Wb7+. 

27.. .^t?g8 28 #g5+ 4>f7 29 lei #e6 
(alas, this is forced: 29...Jle6? 30 f5 and wins) 
30 #g7 + sl?e8 31 lxe6+ ±xe6 32 ±16 
±17 
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33 ikg5 

33 #xh7!? < 3?d7 34 g4 Sae 8 35 g5 would 
also have won easily, but White, by creating 
the threat of #e5+, also wants to win the ex¬ 
change. 

33.. .®d7 34 ith6 c4 35 #xh7 c5 36 

JLxf8 (anxious play: 36 g4 or 36 h4 was sim¬ 
pler) 36...Sxf8 37 #g7 <^e7 38 #e5+ 
i>d7 39 g4?! 

Apparently the consequence of time- 
trouble. 39 Wf 6 or 39 #g7 ^el 40 g4 was 
clearly stronger. 

39.. .1e8 40 #f6 ±d5 41 g5 Se2 (Black 
has become active!) 42 h4 

The sealed move. If 42 g6 there could have 
followed 42...c3 43 Wxc3 Sg2+ 44 ^fl Sxg6. 
But even so, a queen is a queen and White has 
not thrown away the win. On the resumption 
there followed: 



42...b5 (42...Sxa2? 43 h5 and wins) 43 


#f5+ <2?d6 44 #f8+ &c6 45 #c8+ ^d6 
46 #d8+ ^c6 47 #a8+ ^d6 48 #f8-H 
&c6 



49 a3! Se3 (the black pawns have been 
halted: 49,..c3? 50 #T 6 +, or 49,..a5? 50 #a 8 + 
and #xa5, wliile if 49...Sa2, then 50 #f 6 + 
<^c7 51 #c3) 50 h5 c3 51 #f6+ ±e6 
It was also hopeless to play 51...&c7 52 
%7+! ^c 6 (52...^c8 53 Wf 8 +) 53 h 6 ±e4 
(53...c2? 54 % 6 +) 54 #f 6 + (54 h7? c2) 
54...4?d7 55 #f7+ <&>d 6 56 #f 8 + ^c 6 57 
#e 8 + ^d 6 58 #e5+ ^06 59 9l?f2, or 56...^d5 
57 % 8 + ^d4 58 h7 JLxh7 59 #xh7 b4 60 
axb4 cxb4 61 &f2. 

52 &f2! c2 53 #b2 lh3 54 ^g2 ±1$ 

(54...Sxh5 55 #xc 2 ) 55 #f 6 +! (transposing 
into a won queen ending) 55... &c7 56 #xf5 
cl# 57 #e5+ Wb6 58 4?xh3 



58. ..b4 

Or 58...#hl+ 59 &g4 #dl+ 60 $£5 #xh5 
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61 Wd6+. 

59 axb4 cxb4 60 h© Wh1 + 61 ^94 
#d1+ 62 4?f5 fc2+ 63 <&f6 b3 64 h7! 
fch7 65 We3+ 'S’cS 66 Wxb3 Wh8+ 67 
&el ®h4 68 0C4+ &b6 69 Wb4+ ^c6 
70 #e4+ <4>b5 71 &f7 a5 72 g6 %4 73 
«Te5+ 1-0 

The ‘normal time’ of the match ended in a 
draw: 6-6. 

Then, however, Korchnoi found in himself 
the strengdi to land the final blow'. Alas, at 
critical moments in both this and his previous 
match with Korchnoi (1977), and in his match 
with Karpov (1974), Polugayevsky lacked not 
the chess qualities, but rather the purely fight¬ 
ing qualities to successfully oppose his tougher 
opponents. He could not withstand the ten¬ 
sion of the struggle! 

On the other hand, in all his matches Po¬ 
lugayevsky usually solved his opening prob¬ 
lems very successfully. ‘Playing White, he is a 
fearful opponent for lovers of the King’s In¬ 
dian Defence,’ wrote Petrosian, ‘while with 
Black he has in his armament the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence and any Queen’s Indian set¬ 
up (plus the Meran Vernation - G.K.), but the 
main arrow in his quiver is the Sicilian De¬ 
fence.’ This description was confirmed by the 
match with Tal, while Mecking was unable to 
equalise against Polugayevsky with either 
Black or White! Karpov and Korchnoi also 
frequently experienced difficulties in the open¬ 
ing and succeeded only in the subsequent 
complicated play. 

Indeed, his innovatory contribution to 
modern opening theory is hard to overesti¬ 
mate. Take the following memorable duel, 
which w'as judged the most important theo¬ 
retical game in the 31st volume of Informator. 
At that time Polugayevsky’s discover}' led to a 
revival of the move 5 Ag5 and of active at¬ 
tempts by White to refute the Botvinnik 
Variation, which proved incredibly durable 
and as a result became enormously popular at 
the turn of the 20th century. 



1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 3 £)f6 4 7ic3 e6 5 

ii,g5 dxc4 6 e4! (6 a4 - Volume 2, Game 
No.67) 6...b5 7 e5 (7 a4 - Volume 2. Game 
No. 124) 7...h6 8 Ah4 g5 9 S)xg5 hxg5 10 
Axg5 £ibd7 



11 exf6 

If 11 g3 there can follow ll.JSgft ( 11 ... b4? 

12 £>c1) 12 h4 Sxg5 13 hxg5 $\d$ 14 g6 fxg6 
15 Wg4 We 7 with sharp play - tor example, 
here Kramnik defeated Belyavsky with Black 
(Linares 1993) bur lost to Shirov with White 
(Monaco rapidplav 2002). 

11...Ab7 (ll.„Wb6 12 g3) 12 g3! (12 Ae2?! 
Volume2, Game No.68) 12,..c5 13 d5 
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Tor roughly two weeks, at the risk of wast¬ 
ing precious time, I analysed this tabiya of rhe 
Botvinnik Variation when preparing for my 
match with Mecking (1977). The risk justified 
itself. One sleepless night, totally engrossed in 
the work, suddenly niv heart literally skipped a 
beat: I had seized on an absolute!}' new idea. 
In the match it was not required and die piece 
of paper with my analysis stayed with me for 
more than four years!’ (Polugayevsky) 
13.-/2436? 

After the game this knight move was de 
dared incorrect and was practically discarded. 
Instead they played 13...Ah6, 13...£\xf6 14 
Ag2 Ae7 or 14...jkh6 15 Axf6 Wxf6 16 0-0 
0-0 0 17 £)xb5... 1-0 (Kasparov-Ivanchuk, 
Linares 1994), but most often 13...Wb6 14 
Ag2 0-0-0 15 0-0 b4 and now: 

1) 16 ^a4 Wb5 (I6..3fd6 17 Af4... 1-0 
Knumnik-Ivanchuk, Novgorod 1906; the al¬ 
ternative is 16...Wa61?) 1“ a3, and now 
17...#)h8 18 axb4 (as I defeated Ti- 

moshchenko and Dorfrnan in die 1981 USSR 
Championship), I7...^4e5?! 18 axb4! cxb4 19 
Wd4... 1-0 (Kainsk)-Kramnik, 1st matchgame. 
New York 1994), or 17...exd5 18 axb4 cxb4 19 
Ae3 <£jc 5 20 0g4+ 2d 7 and here even 21 
^g7!! is possible - the evaluation of diis 
mind-boggling variation fluctuates from 1-0 
(Ivanchuk Shirov, Wijk aan Ace 1996} to 0-1 
(Ponomariov Shirov, Wijk aan Zee 2003); 

2} 16 2b 1!? Uhlmann’s old move, which 
sharply gathered pace after the game Kas¬ 
parov Kramnik (New York rapidplay 1994). 
Later it was played by Kramnik, Kamsky and 
Topalov. Here there is also great scope for 
creativity - and all this is the heritage of the 
great Botvinnik! 

The current fashion is for 13...Wc7!? 14 Ag2 
b4 15 ^bSr! Wb6 16 dxe6 Wxe6+ 17 Ae3 (or 
17 &f1 0-0-0!) 17...0-0-0 18 $W7+ <&1>8 19 
Axb7 *xb? 20 a.3 We4 21 d?«2 Ah6! 22 «bl 
(22 4t)b5 £V5 and wins) 22...Wxbl 23 fihxbl 
Axe3 24 < «£?xe3 ^xa7... 0-1 (Onischuk- 
Obodchuk, Poykovskv 2003). White’s rating 
was 200 points higher, but in such wild posi¬ 


tions die difference in the strength of the play¬ 
ers is levelled out: one wrong move — and you 
can resign. Note diere was a decisive result in 
all the games mentioned — this speaks for itself. 

Therefore at dial: time they were afraid to 
play 5 Ago (incidentally, also like the Po¬ 
lugayevsky Variation in the Sicilian), since no 
one wanted to delve into such a wild jungle. 
But Polugayevsky took up the challenge and 
made a serious step forward, demonstrating a 
new, modern approach to the opening, if you want to 
gain an advantage in critical variations, you have to 
take a risk, and play concretely and sharply, move by 
move. This was already a prototype of my 
match duels with Karpov and of the opening 
battles of the 1990s. 



14 dxe61 Wxdl + 

Later they tried to defend with 14...Axhl 

15 e7! fkI7 16 Wxd7+ £>xd7 17 £ixb5 Axe7 
18 fxe7 f6, but without particular success, for 
example: 19 Af4 l A > xe7 20 h4 Af3 21 Axc4 
2hc8 22 ficl with clear play against the w r eak 
c5-pawn (Ionov-Scherbakov, Rostov-on-Don 
1993). 

IBlxdl Axhl 16e7a6 


Of course, not 16...Ah6? 17 ^3xb5 ^3d5 
(17...Ic8 18 ^c7+! 2xc7 19 Id8 mate) 18 
Ah3! 4bxe7 (otherwise 19 4}d6 mate) 19 
^c7+ ^fB 20 fxe7+ with crushing threats. 

But 16...Ac6!? 17 2d6 is interesting, and 
now' not 17...Ad7? 18 ^e4! (Bagirov), or 
17...fic8? 18 h4 Ah6 (18...b4 19 Ah3!) 19 f4! 
b4 20 Ah3 2b 8 21 2xc6 bxc3 22 bxc3 and 
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wins (Burgess), but 17...b4! 18 fixc6 bxc3 19 
bxc3! (after 19 Sxb6 axb6 20 Jlxc4 both 

20.. .^?d7 and 20..Jtxe7 are quite good) 

19.. .fixh2 (Black also does not have clear 
equality after 19...jLh6 20 ±h4! &d7 21 flxc5, 
or 20...Sc8 21 fid6! Ii4 22 gxf4 lxh4 23 
Jlg2! ^3d7 24 jkc6 fixc6 25 fixed 4k f6 26 
2xf6 &xe7 27 If5!) 20 exf8l r + 4>xf8 21 
jte3! with considerable compensation for the 
exchange, but by no means a win. 

17 H4M 

Very fine! ‘This innovation is perhaps the 
best that 1 have managed to find during the 
whole of my chess career.’ (Polugayevsky) 
Earlier they played the automatic 17 exf8W+ 
<&>xf8! 18 2d6 fib8 19 jte3 fih5! 20 ±c2 Ie5 
21 ^d2?! b4 22 4>dl ^gB! (Plachetka- 
Bagirov, Berlin 1979), or 21 4>dl 4>g8 22 Ji£4 
See8 23 43e3 ±e4 24 f3 ±g6 25 h4 fib7 26 
g4 4k4 (Belyavsky-Bagirov, Moscow 1981), 
and in either case Black has good counterplay 
on the queenside. 

17.. . Jlh6 18 f4! ! (by giving up a whole rook, 
White has created - directly in the spirit of 
Philidor — a rare pawn chain, paralysing the 
opponent’s kingside) 18...b4 



19 Sd6! 

‘This too is the result of that same home 
preparation (I have to admit that the position 
was analysed as far as move 30 of the present 
game). After 19 4ibl Black would have been 
alright, whereas now the knight gains the dl- 
square, from where it can immediately aim for 


the centre.’ (Polugayevsky) 

The best move, made after a long think. Af-) 
ter 19...bxc3 20 lxb6 cxb2 (20...c2 21 &621 
&d7 22 Jlxc4 JLe4 23 Sxa6!) 21 Jlxc4 and: 
fixb2 Black, according to Polugayevsky, loses 
on account of the weakness at f7 and the 
amazing helplessness of his rooks (say,: 

21.. Jx6 22 lxb2 £dl 23 ±xa6!, or 22...a5 

23 fib 5!); moreover, after placing his rook on 
the cl-file, White can even exchange bishops 
and play a unique ‘three-rook* endgame! 

20 4id1 JlxgB 

The consequences of 20...JLe4!?, which is 
not mendoned by the commentators, should 
have been clarified. For example: 21 4le3 c3 

22 Axa6 (not 22 bxc3P! bxc3 23 ±xa6 4)d7 

24 a4 fibl+ 25 <&f2 fib2+) 22...4kl7 23 4k4 
cxb2 24 4kb2 ±bl 25 fidl! Axa2 26 ±c4l, 
and if 26...b3?, then 27 Jlb5! fixb5 28 4k4 
and wins, while if 26...Axg5 27 fxg5 b3, then 
28 JLfl is good. 

21 fxg5 4}d5! 

Preventing 4k3 and planning the counter- 
sacrifice ...4ke7. Inferior is 21«..Jtd5 22 4k3! 
Jle6 (Black loses ignominiously after 22...Jle4 

23 ±g2! &xg2 24 £>f5 fig8 25^g7+ lxg7 26 
fid8+! fixd8 27 exd8W+ ^xd8 28 fxg7 Bur¬ 
gess) 23 JLg2 Jld7 (otherwise Ac6+ and an 
exotic mate with the knight at d6) 24 Ae4 
with the threat of 43f5 (Polugayevsky), while if 

24.. .c3 25 bxc3 bxc3, then 26 g6! is decisive. 

22 l,xc4 4>xe7 23 fxe7 ^xe7 
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Anxiety in the opponent’s time-trouble. It 
was simpler to play 32 Jtxd3! ^xdS 33 h6 
followed by die activation of the king: 

33...fih8 34 if2 ^d6 35 4?f3 ^*e7 36 &g4 f6 
37 $h5, or 33...fig8 34 h7 fili8 35 <&d2 <&d6 


‘it is much more important to prevent the 
rook at h8 from coming into play, than to go 
after the a6-pawn.’ (Polugayevsky) And in¬ 
deed, the activation of his rook would have 
enabled Black to save the game: 24 Hxa6 
fihe8 25 Sf6 <4>f8+ 26 &£2 fie7 27 g6 fidB 28 <£c4 and wins (Polugayevsky) 

£ie3 fid2+ 29 *el fixb2 30 fix£7+ fixf7 31 32..JU2! 33 Jlxc 2 <S?xd5 

gxf7 &B! (but not 31.-i.e4? 32 4%4 ±f5 33 

4le5 Burgess) 32 g4 fih2 33 h5 Jte4, halting gp W%T 

the passed pawns, or 26 &fl!P fie7 27 4lf2 

Abl 28 h5 HbeB! 29 $gl (29 4ktf fid8!) f|| il| §§| J 

29.. .fld8! 30 h6 Jtd5, also gaining a draw. |ip |||p P 

24.. .fihf8 25 4>e3! Ae4 28 fixa6 fibdS 


By this pretty pendulum manoeuvre with igjpllk) 

his rook, White has restored material equality |||| 

and retained an obvious positional advantage. |||p |||p pip 

‘27 h5 suggested itself (27...&d3? 28 fia7+; 

27.. .fid6 28 Sa5!), but at die board I refrained ^8-_iSsl_8H_ 

from this on account of 2?...fig8 (?- G.K.) 28 

g6 fxg6 29 ikxgH fixg8, when the conversion 34 JLb3 + ? (almost throwing away the win, 

of White’s extra pawn could have proved a which could have been achieved by: 34 h6!, 35 

difficult matter.’ (Polugayevsky) Mas, this is an h7 and the advance of the king) ;34.'-..4?e5 35 
oversight: after 29 fic6-H (Burgess) Black can g4 
resign. But after 27...fid4! die conversion of 

the extra pawn would indeed have been ditti p|p ||p 

cult, for example: 28 g4 fie8! 29 fif6 4?d8 30 
< 4 ) e2 fie5 31 flxf7 (or 31 Axf7 fixg5) 

31.. .fixg5 32 h6 fid7 with drawing chances. Up ||§1 lip 


27...fid6 28 lf4 Sd4 29 h5 Ad3! (a des¬ 
perate attempt to disentangle himself) 30 

4id5+! 4d6 31 fixd4 cxd4 32 ±b3?! 
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Head draw: 38 JLf7 Sc8 39 Wd2 Hc2+ 40 
^xd3 2xb2, or 38 4?d2 fid8 (or 38...st?xg6 39 
,&d3 ©g5) 39 A.17 2d4 40 g5+ ‘A’g7 etc. 

36 g6! <®e3 

It is over: 36...d3 37 ©d2, 36...fxg6 37 hxg6 
2e8+ 38 st?d2 Se7 39 Jtf7! (Polugayevsky), or 

36...4?g5 37 Jtxf7 ©h6 38 g5+! (Burgess). 

37 g7 fic8 


m m m±m 


content of his play, Polugayevsky could have ■ 
hoped for even greater successes.’ 


MJM„ JPjpl 

W, 




VS 'v/////,'™™'" F71 ™W/,, 


38 <2?f1! 

‘38 h6 is also good enough.’ (Polugayevsky) 
No, after 38...ficl+ 39 Adi d3 40 d2+ 

41 *fl Sxdl+ 42 ©g2 Igl+ 43 sfcxgl dlW+ 
(Burgess) Black gives perpetual check. 

38...d3 (38...&f3 39 Adl+ and 40 h6) 39 
<4>g2 sfef4 40 h6 1-0 (time) 

Polugayevsky died .in the summer of 1995 
in Paris, where he had lived for the last few 
years, and he was buried in Montparnasse 
Cemetery, not far from Alekhine’s grave. ‘His 
prestige as a theoretician and teacher was in¬ 


In his first cycle as an ex-champion, by defeat- : 
ing Hubner (+1=6) and Korchnoi (+1=9)+: 
Petrosian reached the final Candidates match, ; 
where he met the phenomenal Robert Fischer ;;: 
(Buenos Aires, autumn 1971). The American • 
resembled a hurricane: before this he had won y 
18 successive games: 6-0 at the finish of the ; 
Interzonal, 6-0 in his match with Taimanov 
and 6-0 in his match with Larsen! And then in 
the first game of his match with Petrosian, 
after running into a strong piece of opening 
preparation, he accurately exploited his oppo¬ 
nent’s uncertain play and gained his 19th suc¬ 
cessive win (cf. Volume 4). It appeared that he 
could no longer be stopped, but here a miracle 
occurred: the ‘tiger’ woke up! 

When Petrosian resigned the first game,’ 
wrote Viktor Baturinsky, the leader of the So¬ 
viet delegation, ‘the spectators stood up and 
there w 7 as loud and lengthy applause. At this 
unpleasant moment we stood up together 
with the entire hall, experiencing bitterness 
and disappointment, on account not only of 
the defeat, but also the ‘wasted’ excellent 
opening innovation and the missed drawing 
chances in the endgame. But when, five days 
later, Fischer, pale and soaked in sweat, 
stopped the clocks and extended his hand to 
Tigran on the 32nd move, die ovation that 
burst out in the hall greatly exceeded in both 


contestable,’ the magazine Shakbmaty v Rossii strengdi and duration the one after the first 

wrote in memory of Polugayevsky. ‘Chess game.’ According to Petrosian, diis was the 

character is usually a continuation of human greatest ovation he ever received anywhere... 
character. With Lev Abramovich it w^as the 
other u^ay round: while not being an heroic 
person by nature, he became a veritable lion at 
the chessboard. It appeared that he was fight¬ 
ing not only his opponents, but also with him¬ 
self, spending additional efforts on each of his 
numerous victories. Perhaps, therefore, one 
cannot help feeling that with his wealth of 1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 *£)c3 d5 4 Jkf4 Ag7 5 
ideas, understanding of chess and the creative e3 c5 (5...0-0 - Game No. 12) 6 dxc5 Wa5 7 
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In later years there were many games on the 
theme of 12...4ixc5! (12...®xc5 13 JLa2 4ib6 
is also interesting), for example: 13 0-0 0-0 
(13...e5!?) 14 £k!4 (14 £3 e5! 15 Ag3 b5 16 
Jla2 Wb6 17 ©hi a5 with equality, 
Rashkovsky-Mikhalchishin, USSR Cup 1984) 

14...i.ct7 15 Sal (15 Sfdl Ifc8) 15...&e4! 16 
*@c2 ®xc3 17 Wxe4 Wxc4 18 fiacl (Mali- 
sauskas-Peelen, Groningen Open 1990), and 
here 18...£5 is the simplest way to equalise. 


7.. .£>e4 

Since my third match with Karpov (1986) 

7.. .dxc4 8 Axc4 0-0 9 £>f3 Wxc5 has been 
considered the simplest way to equalise. 

8 cxd5 $}xc3 9 Wd2 (a recommendation of 
Boleslavsky) 9...®xa2 (otherwise 10 ^Je2) 
10 bxc3 (10 2xc3 0-0 with equality) 


The experimental 10...Wxd2+ 11 Wxd2 
£kI7 12 Ab5 0-0 13 Axd7 Axd7 14 e4 f5 15 
e5 e6 (or 15...fic8 16 c4! 2xc5 17 Jte3 Ha 5 18 
f4) is dangerous in view' of 16 c4 Sfc8 17 c6! 
bxc6 18 d6 (Katpov-Kasparov, 5th match- 
game, London/Leningrad 1986). 


An over-optimistic and extremely dubious 
move, especially against the background of the 
natural 13...Wxc5. However, one should take 
into account the fact that this complicated 
position, demanding deep analysis, was com¬ 
pletely new 7 at that time. . 

14 Axe 5! (this is the whole point) 


Subsequently White switched to 12 
$3xc5 13 0-0 (or immediately 13 Jle5) 13...0-0 
14 Jle5, but after the exchange on e5 and 
...f7-f6 he rarely gained an advantage. 


‘Retreating the bishop with 15...JLd7 
would have allowed White a great: advantage 
after 16 c6! bxc6 17 dxc6 itc8 18 f4 Ag7 19 
0-0.’ (Petrosian) 


A critical point in the game. Black’s posi¬ 
tion is rather unpleasant: his kingside pawns 
are broken and he has obvious problems with 
his king. 

17...fc5? 

‘The losing moment,’ writes Mednis is his 
book How to beat Bobby Fischer. ‘To voluntarily 
remove the. queen from a good central square 
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to a meaningless spot on the edge of the Again ultra-optimistic! 19...b6 would appear : 
board, while losing a tempo to do it, is alto- to be more tenacious, with the idea <>i 20 exf4 

gether incomprehensible. Black’s immediate JLxM 21 Seel Ad6 - this is similai to the. 

problems were the king’s safety and the weak variation in the note to P...Wh 5, but in a less 

advanced f5-pawn. A logical approach, then, favourable version for Black. There is no lm- 

was 17...f4! 18 exf4 &d6 followed by queen mediate win, the king can go to c7 and the 

side castling. White stands better, of course, bishop has a strong point, whereas in the 

but the win is far out in the woods.’ I agree: game it is left practically without any squares 

although after 19 ZLfel 0-0-0 20 Se4 &b8 21 and the king comes under the crossfire of all 

g3 White has an obvious advantage, it is not the pieces. ^ 

so easy to breach Black’s position. The main However, after 20 ^e4! Add (20...Wxa2? 
tiling is that, at the cost of a pawn, he has 21 Wxe5) 21 <&>b.)- Blacks defences begin to 

blocked die white centre and defended him- creak: 21...^b4 (21...txe3 22 fxe3!) 22 Ac2 

self against a direct attack. txe3 (22...0-0-0r' 23 Sal and 24 Sfbl) 23 rxe3 

Piorn the practical, purely playing point of I£c8 24 S*g4!, or 21...0-0-0 22 Wf5+ &b8 23 

view, this would have been the most correct c5!l bxc5 21 exr4 Wb4 25 ^.c4 4»*c7 26 Mc2! 

decision, l>ur Fischer did not consider it to be and Hbl with a crushing attack, 
forced! After nineteen successive wins, 

Bobby’s sense of danger was, naturally, dulled. 

Being absolutely confident in himself, he un¬ 
derestimated the difficulties of the resulting 
position with opposite-coloured bishops and 
heavy pieces. In such situations, as is well 
known, the presence of opposite-coloured 
bishops often merely increases the attacking 
potential of the stronger side. 


20 c5! 

Apparently Fischer did not expect such 
boldness from Petrosian. But the latter always 
played by the position, and in the given case 
White’s attack is obviously worth a pawn! And 
whatever Black does now, he is faced with 
difficult problems. 

20...#d2 21 fc4+! &f8 

‘Maybe 21...st?d8 was better.’ (Medms) No, 

18 ®c2! (of course, not 18 Abl 2c8; now, this loses by force: 22 Sccll! exf2+ (22...e2 23 

however, the weak c3-pawn threatens to be- Sxd2 JLxh2+ 24 ^xh2 exflW 25 d6) 23 £xf2 

come incredibly active) 18...f4 Wh6 (23..Jhch2+ 24 4?fl Wh6 25 d6 exd6 26 

Both 18...±f6 19 i.b3 Sc8 20 c4 e6 21 c5 BxfT) 24 d6 Wxh2+ 25 &fl exd6 (25...e6 26 

and 18...Sc8 19 Wxf5 Wcl 20 f4 ±xc3 21 d6! #a5+ b6 27 cxb6) 26 Hxf7 Whl+ 27 &f2 

exd6 22 JLxf7+ were unfavourable for Black. Ag3+ 28 &S. 

19 c4! fxe3!? 22 Scdl! 
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‘It could well be that the positional 22 Bc2 
was more effective.’ (Mednis) This is true for 
the variation 22...e2? 23 Bxd2 Jtxh2+ 24 
<&xh2 exfl# 25 d6 - with such a mighty 
bishop as the one at a2. White will usually give 
mate (Tal would not even have bothered to 
examine such a position). But after 22...exf2+! 
23 &hl 21 Bel! '§‘b2! (not 21...#'d3r 25 
Bxf2) 25 Be4 Sg8 die situation is completely 
unclear. 


‘The move was much acclaimed by the 
chess world; yet Petrosian himself later rec¬ 
ommended 23 g3!’ (Mednis) Indeed, this re¬ 
stricts Black’s possibilities and after 23...&g7 
24 d6 his position is unenviable. However, the 
immediate breakthrough is also strotig. 


23.. :$h5 

Black would have lost after 23...exf2+r 24 
Bx£2 £xh2+ 25 &xh2 Wxf2 26 dxe7+ &g7 
(26...^xe" 7 27 Bd7+ sfeffi 28 Wc4! Kholmov) 
27 %4+ <3?f6 28 Axf7! etc. 

For 30 years a question mark was also at¬ 
tached to the move in the game, based on an 
analysis by the Moscow candidate master 
I.Loktev. Fischer had supposedly overlooked 

23.. .1.xh2+?l 24 &xh2 Wh5+ 25 $gl e2 with 
chances of a successful defence: 26 #d4 (26 
Sd3? fhl+!) 26...f6! (after 26...exfll r +? 27 
fixfl f6 White wins with the subtle 28 Sell! 
fie8 29 d7 Bd8 30 fixe7!, and if 28...c5, then 
29 Wd5 with die threats of Wxhl and Be3) 27 
Hd3 exflW+ 28 4?xfl ®hl+ 29 &t2 Wh5+ 


24..,e2? 

The final mistake. ‘After 24...Jlf6! Black’s 
defensive resources would still have been very 
considerable.’ (Kholmov) True, with 25 Sd5! 
(Mednis) White would have retained a power¬ 
ful attack, but literally computer-like accuracy 
would have been demanded of him: 

1) 25...f'h4 26 dxe7+ <&g7 (26...Jhce7? 27 
Sf5) 27 Wdll She8 (27...±xe7? 28 Bh5 ®f6 
29 Bg5+ $f8 30 Wh5) 28 Bh5 e2 29 txe2 
±d4+ 30 &hl Ixe7 31 Wdl Wf6 32 ±bl! 
and wins; 

2) 25...%4 26 dxe7+ ±xe7 27 Bel Bg8 28 


30 4?d2 %5+ 31 4M1 WhS+ 32 &cl %5+ 
33 *c2 or 26 dxe7+ ^g7 27 Bd5 (? - 
G.K.) 27...exflW+ 28 &xfl %6! 29 Wd4+ f6 
30 fidB h5 311§‘d7 4?h6. 

It stands to reason that it is hard for a hu¬ 
man to assess all the consequences of these 
wild complications. But one only has to switch 
on the computer, and within a couple of min¬ 
utes it finds a ‘cast-iron’ win, by playing in this 
last variation 27 JSd4!! (a human automatically 
places the rook on d5; after all, it attacks the 
queen!) 27...exflW+ (27...Whl+ 28 &xhl 
exflff+ 29 &h2 h5 30 Sf4) 28 4?xfl Whl+ 
(28...f5 29 Sd7, or 2S...We5 29 Bg4+ 4?f6 30 
fie4 Wxc5 31 Wb3) 29 ©e2 Wh5+ 30 Bg4+ 
&f6 31 tT4+ fce7 32 Wd6+ ^c8 33 f3 and 
wins. 

Thus 23...Wh5 is in fact not worse, but bet¬ 
ter than 23...Jtxh2?! 

24 f4i 
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against Fischer. When Petrosian played like 
Petrosian, Fischer played like a very strong: 
grandmaster, but when Petrosian began mak¬ 
ing mistakes, Fischer was transformed into a 
genius.’ 

Just a month after tins very difficult match 
Tigran Vartanovich took part in the Alekhine 
Memorial super-tournament (Moscow 1971): 
1-2. Karpov and Stein - 11 out of 1 /; .3. Smys¬ 
lov - IOV 2 ; 4-5. Petrosian and Tukmakov - 10; 
6-7. Spassky and Tal - 9'/?; 8-10. Bronstein, 
R.Bvrne and Hort -9; 11. Korchnoi - 8'/2 etc. 
He conducted his game with the reigning 
world champion with particular verve. 


Game 30 

T.Petrosian-B. Spassky 

Alekhine Memorial Tournament, 
Moscow 1971, 6 th round 
Queen 's Gambit Accepted D27 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 dxc4 

Spassky did not often play this. In the given 
instance he decided to force the opponent ro 


25 fxe5! exdl# 26 Sxdl #xe5 27 Sfl! 

A catastrophe on f7. 

27...f6 


It is all over: 27...H?xc5+ 28 'A'hl 16 
(28...&g7 29 We4!) 29 1tb3 Wh5 30 We6 
(Kholmov), or 27...f5 28 tb3 e 6 29 *xb7 
fle 8 (29...1 r xc5+ 30 S^hl ffe 8 31 g4!) 30 Wxa7 
Sg 8 31 c 6 Wt4 32 g3, and 32...Wxc6 is not 
possible on account of 33 fixf5+! What a rout! 

28 #b3 ^g7 (28...e6 or 28...^e8 - 29 Wxbl) 

29 Wf7+ ih6 30 dxe7 f5 (after 

30...Sa(h)g8 the simplest is 31 Abl) 31 Hxf5 
#<14+ 32&H1 1-0 

The scores in the match were now equal¬ 
ised. 

Fischer was clearly disheartened! In the 3rd 
game Petrosian missed good winning chances 
(see Volume 4), in the 4th and 5th he easily 
made two more draws, but then, as he put it, 
he either ‘cracked or became tired’ — and suf¬ 
fered four successive defeats. Nevertheless, 
Botvinnik commented: ‘That which Petrosian 
did in the first five games is a great achieve¬ 
ment. He showed that it is possible to play 


fight against his own opening weapon. 

3 £>f3 £rf6 4 e3 e6 (4...±g4 - Game No.46) 

5 jixc4 c5 6 0-0 a6 



7 a4 (7 We2 Volume 2, Game Nos.24 and 26; 
the modern fashion is for 7 Jlb3!?) 7...v3c6 8 

#e2 cxd4 9 Tdl i.e7 10 exd4 0-0 

A tabiya of the Bomnnik-Petrosian match 
(Moscow 1963). 

11 4ic3 (11 Jlg5 £Yi5 with equality) 
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11 ...£)d5 

The alternative is ll...£)b4 12 J.g.5 (12 
:©e5 b 6 ! 13 Wtf Sa7!?) 12...£>fd5 (12...4ibd5 
13 £ie5!) 1.3 #3xd5 4?3xd5 14 JLxe7 <2)xe7 15 
We4 £k!5 16 £Y5 £>f 6 17 Wf4 £ki5 18 We4 
with equality (Reshevsky-Petrosian, 
Siegei 1 Olympiad 1970), or 12..13 <53e5 
(13 d5!? Botvinnik-Petrosian, 10th match- 
game, Moscow 1963) 13...Sc8 14 (14 

J.b3!?) 14...±e8! 15 Sadi £>fdS with level 
chances (Bareev-Ivanchuk, Linares 1994). 



12#e4 

A novelty! A weaker alternative is 12 42)e5 
^xc3 13 bxc3 £ke5 14 Wxe5 Jtd 6 with 
equality (Larsen-Spassky, Leiden 1970). But it 
is interesting that White also avoided the 
tempting continuation 12 Jtd3 4hcb4 13 Jlbl 
ld7 14 He4 g 6 (14...£}f6 15 Wh4!) 15 £3e5 
±f 6 16 Wf3 i.g7 17 %3 (17 ^e4!? Tal) 

17.. .Ae8 18 h4! (Botvinnik-Petrosian, 16th 
matchgame, Moscow 1963). Why? Possibly on 
account of 13...b6!? 14 We4 (14 a5 bxa5!) 

14.. .g6 15 ±h.6 Ie 8 16 5 (16 We5 ±f$) 

16.. .jkb7 17 Wt'3 £5 with fin equal game (Ni- 
kolic-Petrosian, Vrsac 1981). 

Nowadays 12 Jlb3! is preferred, for exam¬ 
ple: 12...£lcb4 13 4be5 or 12...fle8 13 h4!? 
(Kramnik-Kasparov, 6 th matchgame, London 
2000 ). 

12.. .<$fob4 

‘In search of a complicated struggle.’ 
(Kholmov) As was shown by later games, 

12.. .4.f6!? 13 Wh4 4bd5 is sounder, when 


White has nothing better than to return to 14 
"#e4 ^f 6 15 We2 4t)d5 and follow the lines 
indicated in the previous note. 

13 ^e5! fla7 

If 13...Wd6, then 14 %4 is good. ‘Black 
can no longer develop normally: 13...b6 is met 
by the unpleasant 14 4bc6,’ writes Kholmov, 
who gives the following variations that are 
favourable for White: 14...£kc3 15 £ixe7+ 
Wxcl 16 bxc3 J,b7 17 #g4 fife 8 ! 18 JaLgS! 
#f 8 19 Axe 6 Sxc3 20 Jtd 2 !, or 14...£kc6 15 
^3xd5 Sa7 (15...Ab7 16 £ke7+ #xe7 17 d5!; 

15...exd5 16 Jtxd5 jLg4- 17 13! *§^xd4?! 18 
^e3! Jlf5 19 #xd4 etc.) 16 4hxe7+ (16 JLd3!? 
f5 17 4hxe7+ 4hxe7 18 Wt2) 16...4ke7 17 
±g5 Ab7 18 Wh4! ±d5 19 Axe7 Sxe 7 20 
Jtxa 6 , winning a pawn. 

I should add that the inferior 16 4hf4?! <S3b4 
allows Black equality (Milov-Spangenberg, 
Buenos Aires 1996) and that after 13...b6 there 
is a more promising line - 14 4bxd5!? exd5 15 
Ae 6 16 Ab3 (Rashkovsky-Kupreichik, 
Minsk 1985). 

14 Ab3 (14 Wg4 has also been tried, trying to 
provoke 14...f5) 



14.. .£sf6 

Driving the white queen to a good attack¬ 
ing position. ‘For some reason Black avoids 
switching his rook along die seventh rank: 

14.. .b6!? 15 £3xd5 exd5 16 ®f3 Sc7 (orfirst 

16.. Ae6 - G.K) 17 ±f4 ±e 6 18 lacl i.d 6 . 
White would certainly have retained some 
advantage, but how significant would it have 
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22 £3c4 and wins. The only chance was. 

19...‘S3xd5 20 £jxd5 exd5 21 Ae.3! Ad6 
(21...£>f6 22 a5; 2l...Ra8 22 £>c6!) 22 a5 We7, 
although after 23 axb6! 'this is clearer than 23 
f4 24 axb6 HaaS 25 Ati4) 23...Axe5; 
(23...Sa8 24 Af4!) 24 1‘4 Axb2 25 bxa? Axel 
26 Axel Wlute has an obvious advantage. 


been?’ (Kholmov) 

15#h4 b8 16Wg3 Ab7 

This move was severely criticised, and 
wrongly so! Kotov and Kholmov, recom¬ 
mended 16...&h8, since nothing is given by 17 
d5?! exd5 (18 4£kxd5? $3fxd5 19 Axd5 ^3xd5! 
and if 20 4ic6 there is the spectacular reply 

20...^c3!). However, in my opinion, after 17 
Ae3!P Ab7 18 a5 White would have retained 
some pressure: 18...^3bd5 19 Axd5 $5xd5 20 
axb6 Wxb6 (2()...^xb6 21 d5!; 20..JU8 21 
£>a4!) 21 £M7 Wxb2 22 <53xd5 Axd5 23 £>xf8 
Axf8 24 Sdbl, or 18...Ad5 19 £)xd5 £>fxd.5 
20 Jtxd5 Wxd5 21 axb6 lb7 22 fT3! f6 23 
4?3c4! Wxf3 24 gxf3. 

17 Ah6 ^e8 (17...£3h5?! 18 %4) 18 Sacl 
&h8? 

And this is indeed a mistake, giving White a 
dangerous initiative. It was essential to block¬ 
ade the d-pawn - 18...£kl5! (18...Ah4P! 19 
Wg4) 19 ^3xd5 Axd5 20 Axd5! (after 20 $3c6 
Axc6 21 Sxc6 Sd7! 22 Ae3 £>f6 Black has a 
solid position) 20...Wxd5 21 flc8 (21 £5c6P! 
Ad6 with equality) 21...Af6 (21...Ad8 22 
fidcl!) 22 <£3g4 id8 with possibilities of 
mounting a defence. 


‘With the threat of a4-a5. A classic example 
of Alekhine-like strategy. By diversionary 
operations on the kingside Petrosian has 
forced the black pieces to take up 
unfavourable positions, and now die decisive 
blow is landed on the queenside.’ (Kholmov) 

20.. .3a8 

Black's position ;s beginning to collapse. If 

20.. .a5, then 21 £kd5! £>xd5 22 AxdS JLxd5 
23 €k0 (Kholmov), while after 20...£if6 21 a5 
Ac5 White has the very strong move 22 £jc4! 
(22 £ia4IP) 22...A.xe3 (22...Aa8 23 £kb6) 23 
Wxe3 2e8 24 Wxb6 Wxh6 25 £)xb6 etc. 

21 £c4! 

The weakness of the b6-square! Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich unexpectedly and prettily attacks on 
that flank where there appeared to be nothing 


to attack. White regains his pawn and achieves 


19 d5H a technically winning position: ail his pieces 

A brilliant breakthrough! Tt 19 Ae3 £W> 20 are full of energy and coordinate ideally with 
d5, then 20...exd5 21 a5 Ac5 and the threat one another. 


has been avoided. 


21...£>d6 


19...exd5? 


If 21 ...Ac 5 there could have followed 22 


Perhaps the decisive error. It was also bad £3a5!, while it 21...dxc4 - 22 S£xd8 fixdH 23 

to play 19...gxh6? 20 dxe6 £3d6 21 ext7! Ag5 Axc4 $3d6 24 Ae2 and wins. But perhaps 
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better chances would have been offered bv 

21...b51? 22 Ad6 and ...Sb8. 

22 Axb6 (it was inaccurate to play 22 £jxb6?! 
<§3f5! 23 Wh3 t $5xe3 etc.) 22...Wb8 

‘Many thought that 22...Wd7 was stronger. 
1 think that after this 23 <53e3! is the most dan¬ 
gerous, when Black remains a pawn down 
with insufficient counter-chances: 23...Sac8 
(2l.Me6 24 ZhexS! - C.K.) 24 £kxd5 £lxd5 
25 AxdS Axd5 26 Bxd5 Wc6 2^ Ad4! etc.' 
(Kholmov) 

23 &a5 

23 £3e3!? also came into consideration. 




23.. AMS 

‘By 23...£c8! Black could have put up a te¬ 
nacious resistance.’ (Kholmov) But in my 
view, after 24 Wl4! Af8 25 Ac3 he has an 
extremely difficult position. In fact, 23...Ac8 
w-as more tenacious, when White has a choice 
of two good moves: 24 Ad4!P AM5 25 Wxb8 
Hxb8 26 Ac5. and 24 Ac5 A)f5 25 ^xb8 
Hxb8 26 Axb4 Axbl 27 £>c6 £b^ 28 £lxd5 
Ad6 29 £ia5 lb8 30 Ac2, and if 30...1xb2P, 
then 31 AxfS AxfS 32 Ak4 and wins. 

24 ^xb8 Aaxb8 25 £ixb7 £xb7 26 a5 
Ag5 27 fibl d4 (2T..£Se7 28 £)xdS A3exd5 
29 Axd5 AlxdS 30 3xd5 and wins - Khol¬ 
mov) 28 A\d5! 

Black’s temporary* activity has died out and 
now things are completely hopeless for him. I 
should mention that, beginning with the move 
19 d5H, Petrosian’s play is practically com¬ 
puter-like in character. 


35 b7! 

By returning the exchange. White forces the 
win. 

35...£)xd1 36 Sxdl g6 (36...h5 37 gxh6!) 
37 g4 4bg7 (37...4&16 38 Ixd4 Akb7 39 
Sb4; 37...£)e7 38 Af3 <%7 39 Ixd4 £5 40 
gxf6+ <4>xf6 41 fia4) 38 lxd4 %3e6 39 Sd7 

1-0 

39,..£lxg5 40 Sc7, or 39...4?g8 40 Ad5! 
AM8 41 fic7. A wonderful game, which in its 
time remained underrated. 

In the same tournament Petrosian gained a 
fine win over Parma, by employing his well- 
tested weapon — the positional exchange sacri¬ 
fice. This game was one of his favourites: ‘In 


28...£>c6 (28...&xd5 29 Axd5 fid7 30 Ae4!) 

29 Aa4 Sc8 30 f4 ^ce7 (or 30...Ad8 31 
Ibcl!) 31 Ibcl Scb8 32 fxg5 £>xd5 33 
Ac6 Sxb6 34 axb6 4)sde3 
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jLxf3+ 29 Sxl'3 h5! 30 cxd3 We8, or 25 W6!? 
&h8! 26 £gl (there is nothing better) 

26.. .dxe4 27 ±e2 g6 28 Sfl ^3h5! > and it' the 
queen moves - 29...Wxe5. The rook at h4 is 
amazingly hard working! 

23.. .d5! 24 &d2 (24 exd5? e4) 24...Kh4! 

‘Of course, not 24...dxe4? 25 £)xe4 £)xe4 

26 Axe4 J.xe4 27 Wxe4 when \X4iite has a 
strong knight at b5, he is attacking the e5- 
pawn and the rook at h5 is out of play.’ (Pet¬ 
rosian) 

25 g3 (a fatal weakening oi the long diagonal, 
but if instead 25 exd5- e4) 25...dxe4 26 


the Sicilian Defence an attack on die e4-pawn 
along die fourth rank from b4, c4 or even d4 
is a fairly common phenomenon, but the idea 
that I was able to demonstrate here was of 
particular interest on account of its paradoxi- 


Alekhine Memorial Tournament, 
Moscow 1971, 9th round 


Although forced (21...fic8? 22 e5; 

21...Sxb5? 22 axb5), this is a very cunning 
move: Black also intends to attack the 64- 
pawn with the ‘cut-off rook from h4. 


26.. .1xe4! 27 Sxe4 

After 27 Jtxe4 ^xe4 28 fixe4 Jlc6 and 
..Mbl Black, according to Petrosian, ‘has 
strong pressure, the second bishop comes out 
to c5 and White’s exchange advantage is not 
felt at all.’ 

27.. 3td8 28 Sfel 

If 28 h3, then 28...Sc8 is again good, while 
if 28 1 il?g2, then either 28...Wb6 and ...Sd8, or 

28.. .5c8 29 &h3 ±xe4 (but: not 29...t f d5? 30 
Sxe5!) 30 Jlxe4 Sc4 and wins. 

28.. .1c8 29 S1e2?l (29 c3 to!) 29...Wd5?! 
The result of the time scramble. 29...Sc4! 

30 ilxc4 Wd\+ 31 %2 £ixe4 32 Ixe4 
Wxc2+ 33 We2 Jtxe4+ would have won im- 


Not guessing the opponent’s idea. The cor¬ 
rect move was the immediate 22 #g3! with a 
double-edged game, since in the event of 

22.. .e5 23 f5 (23 ^Ad2!?) 23...d5 24 £ki2 White 
maintains his defences in the centre. 

22.. .e5! (fixing the target of the attack - the 
e4-pawn) 23 f5? 

23 Wg3\ was essential, whereas after 23 
£>d2 both 23...Sh4 and the altogether exotic 

23.. .5.5!? were good. 

I should add that the attempt to solve the 


problems by surgical means — 23 g4? Sh4 24 mediately. 

fxe5 does not work on account, of 24...d5!, 30 b3 h6 (30...Ac5!?) 31 #g2 Wdl 32 


when White’s position crumbles: 25 ®f2 h3?! Jtc5 33 h4 h5 34 4?h3 Ab6 

Sxg4 26 exf6 dxe4 27 fxe7 exd3+ 28 #f3 ‘In my game with Portisch {Game No,.9) it 
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was a knight at c6 that was out of play, 
whereas here it is the knight at bS. On the 
decisive part of die battlefield Black has an 
overwhelming advantage in force; (Petrosian) 



‘A time-trouble mistake,’ explains Petrosian. 
But what should White play? If 35 fiel or 35 
Sg2, then 35...g6! It is also bad to play 35 Wfl 
<$3xe4 36 Jtxe4 JLxe.4 37 Hxe4 fixc2 38 Hxe5 
Wd2! 

35.. .g6 (35...ilxe4!? 36 Axe4 Wdl, or 36 

Sxe4 Wc6(d5) 37 'str’hd Sd8 and wins) 36 
fxg6 ^g4+ 37 ^>g2 (37 Sxg4 38 

gxf7+ <4>xf7) 37...f5 0-1 

38 £>d6 fxe4 39 Wf7+ (39 i.c4+ Sxc4) 

39.. Mxf] 40 gxf7+ St?f8 etc. 

In the autumn of 1972, soon after the 
Fischer-Spassky match, the 20th World 
Olympiad was held in Skopje, Petrosian led 
the USSR team, which once again finished 
first. Altogether he took part in nine Olympi¬ 
ads and on each occasion he was a member of 
the winning team, playing four times on board 
1! For comparison — Smyslov was a member 
of the winning team the same number of 
times (however, he never played on board 1), 
Tal and Kasparov each eight times, Keres 
seven, Botvinnik, Geller, Spassky, Po- 
lugayevsky and Karpov each six, Korchnoi 
five and Bronstein four. 

Incidentally, in Skopje Petrosian suffered 
his first and only(!) defeat in all these 


Olympiads - against Hubner, whom he had 
beaten in a tough and controversial Candidates 
match the year before. He was so angered by 
this that, according to an eye-witness, ‘in a fit of 
temper he almost knocked the chess clock off 
the table.’ [Other reports suggest that this was 
because he lost on time and thought the flag- 
had fallen early. — Translator^ 

In Ills next 73 games the ex-world cham¬ 
pion lost only once! Moreover, he shared first 
place in three successive international tourna¬ 
ments - in San Antonio, Las Palmas and Am¬ 
sterdam, and then he performed confidently in 
the strongest USSR Championship of those 
times, die 41st (Moscow 1973): 1. Spassky - 
11 Vz out of 17; 2-6. Karpov, Korchnoi, Kuz¬ 
min, Petrosian and Polugayevsky - IOV 2 etc. 
Here he inflicted the only defeat on one of his 
main rivals - the young Anatoly Karpov. 



I d4 4tf6 2 £tf3 e6 3 c4 b6 4 e3 

This solid variation, leading to a compli¬ 
cated and non-forcing manoeuvring game, is 
not so popular as 4 g3 or 4 a3. 

4.. .Jlb7 5 £>c3 

Or 5 Jld3 d5 6 b3 ("Volume 2, Game 
No. 142). 

5.. .1.e7 

An imperceptible inaccuracy. It: is more ap¬ 
propriate to transpose into the Nimzo-Indian 
Defence - 5...JLb4, while if Black is intending 
...d7-d5, it is better to play it immediately: 

5.. .d5 6 cxd5 (if 6 Ad3 Black equalises by 

6.. .dxc4! 7 Jlxc4 &bd7 8 0-0 c5) 6...exd5 7 
Jtb5+ c6 8 Jtd3 ±c7 9 0-0 0-0 10 b3 £ibd7 

II Jlb2 JLd6 etc. (Gelfand-Karpov, 7th 
matchgame, Sanghi Nagar 1995). 

6 Jld3 d5?! (this does not altogether fit in 
with his previous move) 7 0-0 0-0 8 We2 
c5 


1 17 
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Black’s position is also slightly worse after 
8...4lMx17 9 e4. 

9 dxc5 dxc4 

After 9...bxc5 10 Sell White also retains 
some pressure. I think that Tal would certainly 
have played 9...bxc5, but Karpov prefers sim¬ 
plification. 

10 Axc4 Axc5 11 e4 £>bd7 



12 e5! Axf3 

A rather bold decision. True, there was not 
a great deal of choice: if 12...^g4, then 13 
Jlf4, and the weakness of the e5-pawn cannot 
be exploited — 13.,.Wb8 14 fladl Ax£3 15 
gxf3 ^3gxe5? 16 Sxd7 and wins. But if this is 
so, the knight at g4 is badly placed and after 

13...Wc7 14 ZhbS H>8 15 Sadi a6 16 £3d6 
Black has a difficult position. 

13 gxf3 <53h5 14 2d1 fte7 15 f4 g6 



16 f5! 

Very energetically played! Perhaps it made 


sense to include 16 a3 a5, but in principle it is 
hard for White to achieve anything without 
the f4-f5 breakthrough - say, 17 £k4 Sfd8 
and Black somehow holds tin. 

16.. .exf5 17 e6 lidf6 18 exf7 + 

It was possible to win the exchange by 18 
Ah(>!? £}g4! 19 exf7+ (19 Axf8?! ^’h4! with a 
counterattack} 19...2xf7 20 Wxel JLxe7 21 
Axf7+ &xf7 22 Jld2, although it is not easy 
for White to convert his advantage after 

22.. . &,c5 23 Jt,el £W5. But Petrosian correctly 
calculated that the exchange would nor run 
away from White. 

18.. .6.7 19 Wxe7 Axe7 



20 <23b5! (this is an important manoeuvre) 
2Q...Hac8 21 Ab3 a6 

21...Ac5!? is an interesting try, in order to 
initiate counterplay after 22 ^xa7 Scd8 23 
Sxd8 Sxd8 24 03c6 Sc 8 25 <§3e5 <53e4 26 
4!3d3 Jtd4. However, after 22 4tkl4! Jlxd4 23 
Sxd4 ficd8! 24 Ha4! (only not 24 Jle3?! f4 25 
Sadi? fxe3 26 Sxd8 e2 and wins) 24...fid7 25 
Ae3 Sfd8 26 Sel f4 27 Ad4! (if 

27...fixd4 28 Sxd4 fixd4 the pretty 29 Se8! 
£M7 30 Sd8 £lhf6 31 f8W+ £k£8 32 Sxd4 is 
decisive) 28 Ac3 White would have retained 
the advantage thanks to his two bishops and 
the strong pawn on f7. 

22 4^d4 Sxf 7 (forced in view of the threat of 
£k6) 23 Ae3 ^g4 24 Axf7 

After tliis obvious capture White has to 
overcome certain technical difficulties, 
whereas 24 ^3e6+! sfehS 25 Axb6 would have 
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created an overwhelming domination. 

24...^xf? 25 Sacl Sc5 


force and inventiveness, and now with an ‘iron 
hand he converts his advantage into a win. 



^bl &e6 34 £}c3 £>ef7 35 f3! AdS 36 
i.f2 37 4hb5 <£scd6 38 <^id4+ ^>d7 
39 Ag3 Ae7 40 1 Af6 41 £)b5 

The sealed move. The conversion of the 
exchange for a pawn demands refined tech¬ 
nique. 

41 ...Ae7 42 h4! &e6 43 £>d4+ &d7 44 


26 Ag2?! 

White should have retained his bishop - 26 
l,d2! Ah4 T 1 Ael £)f4 28 Sxc5 bxc5 29 
^f3, hoping to convert the exchange advan¬ 
tage after 29...Axf2+ 30 Axf2 £>h3+ 31 & g 2 
^hxf2 32 ScP+ &c6 33 Sxh7 &d3 34 Sa7, 
or 29...Af6 30 Sd7— (30 b3!? s|Pc6 51 \£?fl) 

30.. .6c6(e8) 31 Sxh7 Axb2 32 Sa? etc. 

26.. .^hf6? 

Ihc final mistake. Only the elimination of 
the white bishop - 26...&xe3+! 27 fxe3 
28 £3 c 6 Sxcl 29 Sxcl Ac5 would have of 
tered chances of a successful defence. 

27 Ad2! Sd5 28 Ael a5 29 £if3 Ixdl 
30 fixdl 




Tills is now' a technically won position. Pet¬ 
rosian has subtly exploited his opponent’s 
opening errors, playing creatively, with great 




46...h6?! (46,..&e6 was somewhat more te¬ 
nacious, although here too after 47 £>c7+ <&dl 
48 ^JdS Ad8 49 h5 Black cannot save the 
game) 47 h5! gxh5 

Or 47...g5 48 Af2 4?c6 49 flcH- etc. 

48 At2 Ad8 49 £)d4! f4 50 &)e2 ^?c6 51 
^xf4 h4 52 £hgQ £)b7 53 f4 Af6 54 
tc1+ ^c5 55 <&h3 ^3d6 56 Axc5 bxc5 
57 £>xh4 h5 58 €>f3 &d5 59 Sd1 + Ad4 
60 ^d2 ®e6 61 4?g3 ^f5+ 62 ^>f3 b4 
63 <£ic4 Ac3 64 ^g4 Ab4 65 2d3 1-0 

A good game! The two players spent about 
seven hours at the board, not counting the 
time spent on analysing the adjourned posi¬ 
tion.’ (from the press) 

Petrosian demonstrated his great class in 
three further USSR Championships: he fin¬ 
ished first in the 43rd (1975) and shared 3rd- 
4th places with Poiugayevskv in the 44th 
(1976) and 45th (1977). In the following fight- 
ing game, which resounded throughout the 
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chess world, he employed his favourite varia¬ 
tion against the Modern Benoni and intro¬ 
duced a new word in what was then a highly 
topical opening discussion. 


Also after 11_a6 Petrosian successfully 

played 12 Ba3!r • against Quinteros (Lone 
Pine 19 7 6) and Lutikov (Moscow- 1981): 

12...Sb8 13 a5! etc. 


Game 33 


44th USSR Championship. 
Moscow 1976, 9th round 
Modem Benoni A77 


1 d4 <5Aff6 2 £tf3 e6 3 c4 c5 4 d5 exd5 5 
cxd5 d6 6 <§3c3 g6 7 e4 Jlg7 8 ile2 0-0 9 
0-0 Se8 10£id2 £ibd7 


Petrosian's patent move! Another classic 
exponent of this variation, grandmaster Gli- 
goric, used to begin with 12 Wc2, for example: 

12.. .^3h5 (12...g5 13 <53f3 — cf. Volume 4; 13 
b3!?; 13 Sa3!?) 13 Jtxh5 gxh5 14 £3dl! Wh4P! 
15 £3e3 (15 Sa3!?) 15...£>g4 16 £kg4 hxg4 17 
£3c4 Wf6? (17...g3!P) 18 ±d2 %6 19 ix3! 
with an obvious advantage (Gligoric-Kavalek, 
Skopje Olympiad 1972). It is better to play 

14.. .b6! 15 Sa3 (Gligoric-Taimanov, Lenin¬ 
grad Interzonal 1973) - it was for this contro¬ 
versial position that Rashkovsky was aiming, 
having prepared an interesting improvement 

12.. .b61? 

12...±d7 13 Wc2 lc8? 14 £4 ^>eg4 15 £ic4 
We7 16 h3 favours White (Petrosian- 
Ljubojevic, Milan 1975). Black also does not 
equalise by 12...g5 13 Wc2 a6 14 a5! (Petro- 
sian-Lukin, Ordzhonikidze 1978) or 13...^3fd7 
14 ^dl! (Petrosian-Rajkovic, Vrsac 1981). 

13 Wc2 Csh5!? (this audacious Fischer plan 
excited the minds of many players) 14 Jtxh5 
gxh5 15 ^dl! 

Play has nevertheless transposed into the 
Gligoric-Taimanov game. 


11 a4! 

The most accurate move order. 11 Wc2 al¬ 
lows Black a wider choice: 

1) ll...^h5!P 12 Jtxh5 gxh5 13 4*3c4 (it is 
better to play 13 b3 or 13 a4 with the idea of 

13...&e5 14 ^dl!) 13...^e5 14 ^Se3 Wh4 15 
±d2 (15 £ie2!P) 15...£>g4 16 £>xg4 hxg4 17 
jtf4 Wf6 with a double-edged game (Spassky- 
Fischer, 3rd matchgame, Reykjavik 1972). In¬ 
cidentally, the plan with ...Clh5 and the spoil¬ 
ing of Black’s pawns after Jtxh5 first occurred 
a month before the match in the game Tim- 
man-Ljubojevic (Amsterdam 1972); 

2) ll...^b6! 12 ±b5 (12 a4P! £>&d5! 13 
exd5 Jlxc3; 12 Sel ^3g4! and 13 h3? ( §3xf2 is 
bad for White, while if 13 $3fl, then 13...f5 
with equality) 12..JsLd7 13 a4 Axb5 14 Cixb5 
a6 15 $_Jc3 43fd7 with equality (Polugayevsky- 
Mecking, 3rd matchgame. Lucerne 1977). 


The aforementioned game went 15...f5P! 16 
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cx f5! &a6 17 £>e4! (17 Sel? Cjc4) IT.JLxfl 
; 18 ^xfl 4it7 19 Sg3! with a powerful attack. 
Mow the exchange sacrifice looks more risky, 
but nevertheless... 

16 )!h3! 

A novelty. Before this another variation of 
the sacrifice had occurred - 16 #V3 (16 Mel?! 
£5! l7exB^c4!) 16...&xfl 17^dxfl *h8 18 
! £\F5 h4 19 Jtf4 Sg8 20 Bh3 jSlf6 21 Wt2 Sg6 
: 22 ^Mt‘3 *#d7! with a sharp struggle (Pla- 
chetka-Sikora, Czechoslovakia 1974). 
l6...Jb(f1 17 <£lxf1 (here Rashkovsky sank 
into thought for 80 minutes!) 17...b5?! 

Black hurries to open lines for his rooks on 
the queenside. 17...h4 would seem to be bet¬ 
ter, although tliis pawn will all the same be 
lost, when a white knight arrives at f5. There¬ 
fore Alexander Nikitin recommended 17...£51? 
18 ex£5 h4. 

However, it should be mentioned that in 
any case the chronic weakness of Black’s king- 
side gives White excellent positional compen¬ 
sation for the exchange. And this theme, as we 
know, was Petrosian’s favourite! 


Black has such an unpleasant position, that 
it is hard to say where he could have improved 
his play. Yuclovich suggests the ‘unclear’ 

22...fe5, although after 23 §3 c4 Wel+ 24 
4?g2 2ed8 (the only move) 25 ^3h6+ ( i?g7 26 
Jtg5 Sd7 27 £3g4 White has a very strong 
attack - say, 27...a3 28 4f3cxe5 dxe5 29 iLf6+ 
&g8 30 bxa3 Sc7 (30...Sbl 31 £tti6+ 4?f8 32 
Wxc5+) 31 d6 2d7 32 Jlxe5 and wins. 

23 bxa3 '0b6 24 0d2! 

A very strong reply, after which Black can 
probably no longer save the game. 


Sinar Ma i 


±1 HI tzh 

■ m m m 

m tm wm . 


wmiwfw- 




18 £ide3! 

To f5 as quickly as possible! After 18 axb5 
fibB 19 ^3c3 Black has the acceptable reply 

19.. .h4!, but not Kholmov’s variation 19..T5P! 
20 exf5 (20 S \xh5!? fxe4 21 §3xe4 — G.K.J 

20.. .£\g4 21 fixh5 (21 %3e4 Wei) 21...Sel in 
view of 22 ±d2! Sal 23 We4 (23 Sg5!P) 

23.. .£lf6 24 We(& &h8 25 Ag5 with an obvi¬ 
ous advantage to White. 


24.. .‘#b3 

‘24...Wbl was essential,’ writes Suetin, and 
Kholmov gives numerous variations, trying to 
demonstrate that this would have given suffi¬ 
cient counterplay. However, after 25 47c4! 
Wxe.4 26 £kxd6! (Yudovich’s recommenda¬ 
tion 26 Wh6? Sbl! 27 #xh7+ <&£8 28 Wh 6+ 
^gB 29 4icxd6 is incorrect in view of 

29.. .fcd5 30 £ke8 Wd\+ 31 4?g2 Sxcl 32 
<§3e3 lfhl+ 33 &h3 £>f4+! 34 gx£4 Wf3+ 35 
st?h4 Wxf2+ 36 ( i > g4 figl+ 37 if5 Wxe3 38 
Sg5+ Sxg5+ 39 #xg5+ ^f8 40 fxe5 Wd3+ 
with a spectacular draw) die black king stands 
very badly: 26...JL\d6 (26,..Wa4 27 ^3xe8 
Sxe8 28 d6) 27 Wh6 Wel+ 28 ^g2 We4+ 29 
^h3 and wins. 

25 ^g4 Hb7 (25...±b2? 26 J.xb2 Wxb2 27 
Wxb2 Sxb2 will not do in view of 28 $3f6+ 
29 4bxh7+ ^g8 30 ^f6+ and 4ixe8) 26 
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^g2! Wc4 

If 26...f6 Yudovich suggests 27 f4, ignoring 
the reply 27...Jlc3! I would simply have played 
27 &xd6! ±xd6 28 £>xf6+ <28...*h8 29 

Wh6 £>f8 30 £ke8) 29 Wh6+ ^e7 30 l f xh7+ 
^d8 31 Wxg6 and wins. 

27 ^xe5 



27...t f xe4+ 

It was equally hopeless to play 27...dxe5 28 
4£kl6, or 27...$3xe5 28 Wg5+ <$3g6 29 Wf6 
fce4+ 30 *h3 We5 31 £ih6+. 

28 f3 (28 £>f3 flb3 29 Wh6\ l r xf3+ 30 st?h3 
would also have won) 28...Wxe5 29 <Lih6+ 
4?f8 30 Ixe5 Sxe5 31 ^g4 2ee7 1-0 

A complete game, in which Petrosian’s 
evaluation of a very complicated position was 
deeper than his opponent’s. 

When Fischer, after becoming world 
champion, decided to restore the ‘Steinitzian’ 
formula of matches for the world crown - the 
first to win ten games (not counting draws), 
Tigran Vartanovich greeted this without en¬ 
thusiasm: ‘As is well known, Alekhine pos¬ 
sessed an implacable chess character, but he 
had to play 34 games in order to win just six. 
There were 25 draws. Some 15 years ago, in 
order to win 10 games against me, you would 
have had to play six months.’ Yes, Petrosian 
was able, like no one else, to extinguish the 
flame of the struggle, and his acute sense of 
danger was legendary. But what storms swept 
the chessboard, when the ‘tiger’ woke up! 


Incidentally, at the insistence of Fischer, 
FIDE also decided that the Candidates 
matches should also be staged to a certain 
number of wins: quarter-finals - three wins 
(but with a limit of 16 games), semi-finals - 
four wins (20) and final - five wins (24). The 
most intriguing and hard-fought of the 1974 
quarter-finals was Petrosian’s match with Por- 
tisch — the most uncomfortable opponent for 
the ex-world champion. 


On account of his strict positional style of 
play, the famous Hungarian grandmaster Lajos 
Portisch (born 1937) was sometimes com¬ 
pared either with Capablanca, or with Petro¬ 
sian, but most often he was called the ‘Hun¬ 
garian Botvinnik’. True, Botvinnik himself 
considered such a comparison to be not alto¬ 
gether appropriate and at a tournament in 
Monte Carlo (1968) he endeavoured to dem¬ 
onstrate who was who (Volume 2, Game 
No.80). Nevertheless, Pordsch was a partici¬ 
pant in ten Candidates matches as well as a 
prominent theoretician, and his contribution 
to the development of chess is inestimable. 

This is the right time to remember the rich 
traditions of the Hungarian chess school, the 
pride of which, beginning from the 19th cen¬ 
tury, comprises names such as Szen, Lowen- 
thal, Kolisch, Gunsberg, Charousek, Maroczy 
and Breyer, from the 1930s - Lilienthal, Szabo 
and Barcza, from the late 1950s — Portisch 
(nine times winner of the national champion¬ 
ship!) and after him Ribli, Adorjan and Sax, 
and then also the modern stars led by Judit 
Polgar and Peter Leko. Hungary has long been 
one of the most important chess countries in 
die world, and it was no accident that they 
won the first two World Olympiads (1927 and 
1928), as well as the 23rd (1978), breaking the 
long-standing hegemony of die Soviet Union. 
In that tournament Portisch, the permanent 
leader of Hungarian players, achieved the best 
result on his team - 10 out of 14. 

From childhood Lajos not only played 



chess, but also studied the violin in a music 
school. Later he became interested in singing 
and he could certainly have made up an excel¬ 
lent duet with Smyslov, and the ideal accom¬ 
panist for them would have been the well- 
known pianist Taimanov... But chess out¬ 
weighed music, especially since Portisch’s 
chess capabilities were obvious. At the age of 
14 he was successful against die great Keres in 
a simultaneous display, after which the latter 
said: ‘In the future I will be obliged to play this 
boy one-to-one.’ And he was not mistaken! 

In 1955 Portisch became a master, three 
years later — an international master, and after 
three further years — a grandmaster. At that 
time he had already showed himself to be a 
future top-class player, by gaining wins over 
Tal (Oberhausen 1961) and Petrosian (Bled 
1961). And soon there also began the un¬ 
precedented epic of his battles to qualify for 
the Candidates: during the 31 years of his ca¬ 
reer he did not miss a single one out of twelve 
Interzonal tournaments! After Amsterdam 
(1964), albeit through by-passing Stein and 
Bronstein (for which FIDE took the ‘credit’), 
he became a Candidate for the first time, but 
lost his quarter-final match to Tal. 

The strength of his play increased literally 
not by the day, but by the hour, which is not 
surprising: he worked on chess for 6-7 hours a 
day. His outstanding capacity for work be¬ 
came legendary: it was said that Portisch ana¬ 
lysed on free days, and on holidays, forgetting 
even about his beloved music. As his biogra¬ 
pher Jozsef Hajtun writes, ‘in this respect he is 
perhaps surpassed only by Fischer, who once 
said to Portisch: “I study chess so much that I 
am considered to be an idiot.” But for Lajos 
such an evaluation would probably have 
sounded like a compliment.’ 

In a strong tournament in Zagreb (1965) 
Portisch finished behind Ivkov, Uhlmann and 
Petrosian, but ahead of Larsen, and he de¬ 
feated all four in the individual games. Then 
came the double-round super-tournament in 
Santa Monica (1966), where Portisch finished 


behind Spassky, Fischer and Larsen, but ahead 
of Petrosian, whom he again defeated. He 
displayed his customary tact in explaining the 
champion’s poor performance: 

‘Unfortunately, the critics forget: the world 
champion has not been transformed into a ma¬ 
chine, he is also a human being, and not always 
in his best form. Usually the envious attack 
those whom they cannot even approach. But 
w r e chess players know that to become world 
champion is very difficult and that it is even 
more difficult to retain this title. Few 7 of the 
champions have done this as convincingly as 
Petrosian recently did against Spassky. Flow to 
acquire one’s best form at the time of a match 
is not known to us, but Petrosian succeeded in 
doing this. But after the match he, naturally, 
somewhat took his foot off the pedal... The 
event in Santa Monica can justly be compared 
with the AVRO tournament (1938). Then the 
same tiling happened: the world champion 
Alekhine was unable to cope with his young 
opponents and he scored only 50 per cent. And 
yet many still regard Alekhine as the greatest 
chess player of all time. Petrosian’s style — in 
contrast to Alekhine’s — is unattractive to many, 
and possibly for this reason the critics want to 
see another champion “reigning over them”.’ 

Lajos began the following year with a tri¬ 
umph in the Zonal tournament in Halle 
(+12=7) and the first win in his career over 
Spassky in a friendly match between the Rus¬ 
sian Federation and Hungary. His very high 
reputation was also confirmed by the super- 
tournament in Moscow (1967), where Portisch 
succeeded in defeating Petrosian, Spassky, Tal, 
and Keres! The resumption of the last of these 
games, which was adjourned in a position that 
was difficult for Keres, W'as uncommonly fas¬ 
cinating and dramatic. 

Game 34 

P.Keres-L. Portisch 

Moscow 1967 


At first sight White seems to be lost: Black 
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is threatening both the direct ...^d3, winning 
the b2-pawn, as well as ...^e6-g5+ or ;..£ib3- 
d2+, winning the e4-pawn. But Keres found a 
study-like defence in Ms adjournment analysis: 


Realising mat the b2-pawn is immune. Por-j 
tisch begins carrying out a far more long-term 
plan, involving the breakthrough of the black 
king via the kingside to the e4-pawn. 

49 hxg5 (not 49 g3? g4- and ...£ixc4) 
49...Axg5 50 ^a2 2?e6! (50...&d3 51 &e2) 
51 GX2 &f6 52 &d1 £d3 53 g3 ig6 
Giving the opponent the move. 


45 h4! <£>d3 46 4bd 1 (46 4£bcd3? cxd3 and 
...^c5, winning) 46...Acl 47 ( 4?e2! <S3c5 
It transpires that after 47...$3xb2? 48 $3xb2 
Axb2 49 4?d2 Axa3 50 < *l?c2 WMte has a for¬ 
tress: 50...Axb4 51 cxb4 and the remaining 
wMte pawns create an impenetrable barrier in 
front of the black king, or 50...g5 51 g3! &c5 
52 <53a6+ &b6 53 ^3b4 gxh4 54 gxh4 4?a5 55 
£3c6+ vl?b6 56 ^3b4 with a draw. It is interest¬ 
ing that the computer does not see the draw 
and evaluates the position as ‘-+\ The concept 
of a ‘fortress’ is unknown to the computer, 
wMch simply recommends 47...$3xb2? Here 
we have one of the striking differences be¬ 
tween a human and a silicon player! 

48 <&f3 


54 4?g2 

If 54 ^?e2 Black would have won by 

54.. .6.l+ 55 £)xcl Axel 56 *f3(£Z) ^g5 57 
^?g2 h4! 58 < 4 > h3 (58 gxh4+ is met by 

58.. .^64!) 58...hxg3 59 'i'xgS Af4+, when he 
unavoidably advances Ms king to h4, pushes 
back the wMte king from f3 and wins the 64- 
pawn: 60 4?h3(f3) Ad2! 61 &g3 Act 62 <^B 
^h4 etc. 

54.. .Ad2 55 ^f3 st?g5 56 4?e2 Ael! 57 
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Subtle play. After repeating moves to gain 75...Ah4+ 76 wfl 4 lji 13 77 l @re2 ®xb2 and 
rjme oil the clock, until the help of triangula- wins. 

rion Portisch prepares ...4?g5, in order to play 64 h5 *?xe4 65 h6 £>f4+ 66 4?f1 Ah4 67 

this move only at a moment when WMte is '7')b4 Af6 68 '£?e 1 4?f3 

I forced to move Ms king to g2 in reply. ‘The white knights are helpless and Black 

60 v^g2 v^g6! 61 <£13 ‘SgS 62 &g2 can now win a pawn.’ (1 lajtun) ‘Black has ac 

It is no better to play 62 £}b4 ?jxb4 63 curately calculated tliat he will be able to stop 

cxbl (63 axbl Ad2 64 &e2 Acl 65 &B the h-pawn, while the loss of the e4-pawn will 

Axb2!) 63...Ad2 64 St?e2 in vic*w of 61...Acl be fata! tor White.’ (Shereshevskv) Well, let’s 

65 h4 (Black plays tlnis as though it were a see- 

pawn endgame) 66 s^gi s4h5 67 4dn3 hxg3 68 69 h7 

&xg3 4f*g5 69 <&B ^h4 70 &e2 &g3 71 £k3 

Axb2 72 $3xb5 ^?f4, for example: 73 ^d2 l|fp 

&xe4 74 &c2 Ad4 or 73 £>d6 Axa3 74 £>xc4 

Axb4 75 ^sb6 Ac5! 76 £>xa4 Ad4! (cutting Wm f/ /Mk t/ mk .0//,% 

off the knight) 77 <&d3 &G 78 *d2 &xe4 H 8 IH 

and wins. A v eritable little study! 4 1 Wfa l*#*/ IH§ 
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:(Najdorf-Tal, ‘Mutch of the Century’ 3970) 


meeting in the 19th round with another fa¬ 
vourite, die winner of the recent super-; 
tournament in Moscow, Leonid Stein. The 
Hungarian grandmaster was in the leading 
group on ‘+6’, whereas Stein was a point and 
a half behind, and the competitive situation; 
dictated that lie should play desperately for a; 
win with the black pieces. 


Black can also consider 12...^e5!P 13 b3 
(13 Jle3 Wa5) 13...!e6 14 i.e3 Wa5 and 
...SadB with approximate equality (Geller). 

13 b4? (13 EblP! £>g4!) 13...£te6 14 Ae3 


The traditional move. Ilie alternative is 
il...^g4 12 £ke2! or 1 l../i3e8!P (Smyslov). 


A subtle tactical resource. 17...axb4?! 18 
b4 Sxa'l 19 Sxal would have been prema- 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Sousse 1967,19th round 
King’s Indian Defence E69 


70 £>c2? 

An extremely passive move, leading to the 
loss of the h-pawn and to defeat (apparently 
Keres was in time-trouble before the control 
on move 72). It is amazing that this blunder 
was not. noticed by any of the commentators, 
and only Dolmatov in ChessBase recommends 
the more tenacious 70 £ic6! £3e6 ‘with advan¬ 
tage to Black’. But if this variation is contin¬ 
ued for a couple of moves — 71 ^a7! *53c7 72 
&d2 (or 72 4k6), it transpires that the posi¬ 
tion is a draw. 

70...^d5 71 &d2 72 £te1 + i>e4 73 

2+ *f5 74 ?hg2 4ixh7 

This nimble and voracious knight is also in¬ 
tending to eat up its ‘favourite’ b2-pawn! 

75 £se3+ ^e6 76 ^e4 Ah6! 77 &e2 
±xe3 78 ^xe3 <^3f6 79 £}g5+ &d5 80 
4>f3 £ih5 81 £te4 <£f4 82 £}f6+ ^c6 83 
4?e4 <VAd3 84 £sg4 4?d6 85 £}h6 4ixb2 86 
£if7+ 9t?c5 87 ^xe5 £id1 88 £>d7+ 4?d6 
89 QtfG Zhx c3+ 90 4?d4 £>b1 0-1 


1 d4 -Af6 2 c4 g6 3 £>f3 &g7 4 g3 0-0 5 
±g2 d6 6 £>c3 4lbd7 7 0-0 e5 8 e4 c6 9 

h3 (9 iLe3 £jg4 Volume 2, Came No. 107) 


10 d5 {Volume 2, Game No. 128) is the dream 
of any King’s Indian player, but the most criti¬ 
cal attempt to refute the queen move to b6 is 
10 c5!P dxc5 11 dxe5 4Le8 12 e6 fxe6 13 ^g5 
(Shirov-Kasparov, Linares 1993). 

10...exd4 

The 2nd round game between Portisch and 
Fischer went 10, 


There then followed a confident victory in 
the IBM tournament in Amsterdam (+5=6). It 
need hardly be said that, after all these suc¬ 
cesses, Portisch’s chances in the forthcoming 
Interzonal tournament (Sousse 1967) were 
rated very highly. And he justified these 
hopes, playing evenly over the entire, mara¬ 
thon distance and finishing in a qualifying fifth 
place. 

One of the decisive encounters was his 


leS 11 d5 (11 Se2!P) 
11...&C5 12 Ibl a5 13 Ac3 Wc7 14 ±xc5P! 
dxc5 15 dxc6 bxc6 16 ^3a4 JtfB 17 Wb3 ^3h5I 
18 Wc3 Wa7 19 h4 &g7 20 ^h2 f6 21 Ah3 
Jtxh3 22 ’4 > xh3 $3e6 with a comfortable game 
for Black, but 14 43d2 JLd7 15 Afl is better 
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25.. .Af8?! 

A not altogether understandable, nervy de- | 
cision. Stein rejects the easy draw after I 

25.. .6.d4 ; 26 Exd4 fixb4 27 fxg6 (27 16 b5!) | 
2“\..hxg6 28 e5 AcO 29 Ef4 (29 Ecc4 Ha<S!) | 

29.. .g5 30 Efe4 (30 Ef2 Exc4) 30...fic8 31 I 


with equality) 28...fia8! 29 Sxa8+ (if 29 2.63^ 
there is the fantastic 29...d4i 30 ^xi5 dxc3 31 
£kg7 c2!! 32 Ic3 fia2 33 Af2 ^d5 34 Ic5 
<i?xg7 35 b5 ^h6, winning) 29... < £)xa8 30 
^cxd5 (30 ^3x15 Jtxc3 31 $)ie7-r c i?f7. 32 
£kd5 Axb4 33 Ad4 Jld6 with; equality) 
30...Ae4+ 31 4?fl £kb6 32 &b6 Af8! 33 
Nb(e)d5 &f7 34 <^e2 ±xd5! 35 4kd5 ^>e6, 
capturing on b4 with a draw. 

Some amazingly beautiful computer varia¬ 
tions, in which one black knight strikes a blow' 
at f4, and the other at c4. 


18...axb4! 19 axb4 £la4! 

Only by sacrificing a pawn does Black ‘re¬ 
tain sufficient chances to maintain the bal¬ 
ance.’ (Geller) 

20 £sxa4 Kxa4 21 Wxd6 fcd6 22 Ixd6 


would not do on account ot 23 fid2 Axb4 24 j 
£h,xl,4 fixb4 25 f5.’ (I lajcun) This variation is : 
also given in bifomrator by Portisch. However, ; 
after 25...gxf5 26 ex£5 ^318! White loses one of : 
his pawns and his entire advantage. In mv ; 
opinion, 25 Eel! is more promising, con- j 
dunning Black to a gruelling defence. 

23 f5 

The commentators overlooked an interest- : 
ing attempt to retain the extra pawn - 23 
2b 1!? After this there could have followed ; 

23.. .Af8! 24 fib6 fia2 25 ficl fia4!? (ir is dan¬ 
gerous to play 25...Sd8 26 Afl!) 26 t-5! (26 
bxc5 £ixc5 with equality; 26 f5 gxB 27 ex£5 ; 
<53d4! with sharp play) 26...cxl>4 27 fidl h5! 
(with the idea of ...h5-h4, ...b4-b3 and ...fixc4) 
28 h4 b3 29 fixl>3 fixc4 30 £k3 fia4 31 £>b5 : 
ftc5 32 fib2 Ag4, or 27 fibl b3 28 fi6xb3j 
(28 43a 1 fixc4 29 £>xb3 fic3 30 &f2 Ed8!) 

28.. .fixc4 29 £>a3 fia4 30 &b5 £k5 31 £)c3 
fic4 32 Jed5 43xb3 33 Axc4 &}a5, neverthe-; 
less reaching the haven of a draw. 

23.. .\3d4! 24 (3xd4 cxd4 25 Axd4 


The exclamation mark is not so much for 
boldness (White is not risking anything), as for 
psychological insight: although objectively this 
exchange sacrifice does not set Black serious 
problems, Stein now has to engage m his least 
favourite occupation painstaking defence! 

After the unsophisticated 26 fid5 Black 
could evidently have held the game, despite 
being a pawn down: 26...gxf5 (it is weaker to 
play 26...JLxb4?! 2" fidl or 26...Jk.xf5?! 2‘ 7 
I 2b5 J.c8 28 c5) 27 fibl lx-6 28 Sb5! (28 
2a3 fixb4 or 28 c5 b6! 29 cxb6 Jlxd5 30 exd5 
Sxb4 leads it' equality) 28...Axc4 2 ( > fixt5 h6! 
30 fif4 (30 fia5 b5) 30...Ae6! 31 Ac5 Ag7 
etc. 

26...Axf5 27 e5 £,xd6 28 £,xd6 fic8 


It was for the sake of this position that Por¬ 
tisch gave up the exchange: the powerful 
white bishops are ready to support the dan¬ 
gerous passed pawn that is about to appear on 
the queenside. 

29 Ifl (threatening 30 Jld5 Ac6 31 Axb7; 
29 g 4!P) 29...Ia2 

If 29...fia3 (with the idea of 30 Ad5 Ae6 
with equality, or 30 ®h2 fia2! Hajtun), then 

30 g4!? is quite good. The move in the game 
looks even more logical. 

30 If2 


22...C5! 

‘Stein has excellently managed to compli¬ 
cate matters. He had to foresee that 22...Jtf8 


jfc.fi Sfeg7 32 h4 i.£5 33 I4e3 (33 fid4 b5). 
33...Ae6, evidently aiming to complicate the 
play somehow, but now' Black is condemned 
to fighting only for a draw all the same. 


( The attempt 30 JLd5 JhLc 6 31 iLxb -7 can 
now' be parried by 31...jLxc4 32 Sf2 fixf2 33 
*xt2 Ed8 34 Ac6 f6! 35 b5 fxe5 36 JLxe5 
Ad5 with a draw, while if 30 c5 (30 g4 h5!?), 


then 30...Sb2 31 Jtd5 (31 c6 bxc6 32 jLxc6 
fidB 33 b5 Jtxh3) 31.. Jfc.e6 32 ±xb7 lxb4 33 
±g2 (33 c6 fib6 34 g4 1x15) 33...fic4 34 fibl 
fic8 and Black neutralises the c-pawn. 



30.. .fia1 + 

Again playing for complications - surely 
Stein wasn’t really thinking about winning? A 
draw' could have been achieved fairly simply - 
after 30...fixf2!? 31 ^xf2 ^g7 32 4»e3 f6! (a 
timely undermining move) 33 st?d4 fxe5+ 34 
lxe5+ &f7 he would have had to give up 
rook for bishop at a convenient moment: 35 
b5 (35 ld5+ le6 36 !xb? lxc4 37 1x6 
fic8 38 b5 le6) 35...fid8+ 36 &c5 ld2 37 
ld5+ fixd5+ 38 cxd5 lxh3 39 4?b6 ld7. 

31 &h2 b6 (31...fib'll?) 32 lc6 (32 c5 bxc5 
33 bxc5 ficl 34 c6 le6 and ...fic8 wtith a 
draw') 32...Sd8 33 b5!? 

After 33 c5 bxc5 34 bxc5 again 34...ficl is 
sufficient, for example: 35 le7 fid3 36 lg2 
h6 37 lb2 &h7 38 g4 fie3 39 !d6 Sec3 40 
c6 fixc6 41 lxc6 Sxc6 42 le7 g5 43 lf6 
wg6 with a draw'. 

As w r e see, although Black is squeezed by 
the bishops, the position is still drawish. How- 
ever, here a severe time scramble interferes. 

33.. .Ae6 34 c5 

Portisch recommends the unhurried 34 
fic2 Svith advantage’ (Hajtun writes that this 
move ‘would have promised a certain win’), 
but after 34...fibl! Black’s defences are solid. 
Also, nothing would have been achieved by 34 
Jlc7 Hc8 35 Jtxb6 Ixc4 36 fib2 fiel 37 
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47 Wd4 2a6 48 d7?! Axd7 49 ®xd7 Se6 (g 
fortress!). 

A stronger alternative is 43 Ae4! Bel! (ndf 

43.. .fic8? 44 bxc8® Axc8 45 Ac6 st?f6 46 d7 
Axd7 47 Axd7, winning) 44 bSW Sxe4 4§i 
®b2+ &g8 46 ®b5! <£g7 (46...1d4P? 47 
Wb8+ ^g7 48 Wb2, but it is possible to plag 

46.. . < &£8!? 47 d7 Axd7 48 ®xd7 Se6 with the 
same fortress) 47 d n Axd 7 48 ^xd" 7 . 


The culminating moment of the. batde. 


36...c4?? 

A time-trouble blunder. There was even 
more than one way to gain a simple draw, for 
example: 36...Ac4 (Pordsch) 37 Ac7 Sf8 38 
Ae4 Bb3 39 lc2 Aa6, or 36... ^7 (Fritz) 37 


Analysis diagram 


37 Sa2! (Stein obviously overlooked this re¬ 
joinder) 37...4?g7 38 Ia8? 

This obvious, self-apparent move is an er¬ 
ror in reply. White could have won by 38 
Ae4! Sb3 (38...c3 39 Axbl Axa2 40 Axa2 c2 
41 Aa3 lb8 42 A<15) 39 fia8! Ib2+ 40 <&gl 
Sg8 41 Sxg8+ (41 g4!P) 41... ( i?xg8 42 b8®+ 
fixb8 43 Axb8 Axh3 44 4?f2 etc. Now, how¬ 
ever, Black unexpectedly gains counterplay 
and the situation becomes sharper. 

38.. .2xd6 39 exd6 c3 40 Ua5 

Of course, not 40 b8®?? Sxb8 41 Sxb8 c2 
and wins. After 40 Sa3, as in the game, it is 
bad to play 40...Sb2+? 41 <%1 c2 42 lc3, so 

40.. .c2! 41 fic3 cl® 42 Sxcl fixcl is essential. 

40.. .2b2+? 

The ill-fated last move before the time con¬ 
trol! It was essential to play 40...c2! 41 Bc5 
cl® 42 fixcl Sxcl, when 43 Ab5?? fails to 

43.. .Jtd5! (with the threat of ...flhl mate) 44 
g4 Axb7, while 43 b8® fixc6 leads to an ‘un¬ 
clear position’ (Portisch), or more precisely — 
to a draw: 44 ®b2+ ^g8 45 g4 h6 46 Sl?g3 g5! 


48...h6! (but not 48...h5? on account of the 
fatal weakening of the g5-square) with an im¬ 
pregnable fortress and a draw. After missing 
this chance. Black can no longer save the 
game. 

41 <Ag1 c2 42 )7c5 Bbl + 

After 42...^f6P 43 Sxc2! the mechanism; 

43.. .5xc2 44 b8® Sxc6 does not work on 
account of the loss of the rook after 45 ®b2+ 
and WhS-K If 42...Af5 White wins by 43 Uxc2 
Bxc2 44 AbS or 43 g4!, while if 42...h5 - 43 
Af3 Af5 44 fixc2! 

43 &f2 cl® 44 Bxcl Sxcl 45 Ab5! 

With the king having run away from die 
‘mined’ h2-square, this move is decisive. This 
explains why 40...fib2-P was a mistake. 

45.. .£c8 46 bxc8® Axc8 47 d7 Axd7 48 
Axd7 ^f6 

‘At first sight White wins without any prob¬ 
lems, and when analysing the adjourned posi 
tion Portisch did not even imagine that the 
win and his qualification for the Candidates 
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hoping for 54 Ad?? h4 55 g4 £xg4 56 Axg4 
< S?h6 57 &f6 sl?h7 with a draw, Portisch 
would have played 54 h4+! ^?g4 55 Sl?f6 ^xg3 
(55... f4 56 gxf4 &xf4 57 Ae2) 56 &g5! f4 57 
Ad3 f3 58 Axg6 f2 59 Ad3 and wins, 
whereas if 52...g5, then (if there is nothing 
better) 53 Ae2 <^>e6 54 Adi &f6 55 ^d5 and 
Black is in zugzwang (55...14 56 g4). 


matches would hang by a thread. Confident of 
an easy win, he was about to relax, bur a sense 
of danger forced him to renew the analysis. 
And ir transpired that the advantage could be 
converted only by very accurate moves.’ 
(Sarkozy) 


49 Ae8! « _ « _ « _ m 

Preventing ...we5. Later Averbakh pub¬ 
lished an interesting analysis, showing what 53 &e3! h4 (53...g5 54 s£?d4! S& 
Stein could have hoped for: 49 £?c3 tf?c5 2?f6 56 Ac2 h4 57 g4 fxg4 58 hxg 

(49...te?c7 50 Aa4) 50 Ab5 (?-G.K.) 50...f5 51 54 g4 Ae5 55 Afl Af6 56 

Ad3 g5 52 &f3 (4 53 g4 h5! 54 Ag6 (54 gxh5 &e3 £?e5 58 Aa6 1 -0 
<&f6 55 h6 <&17 56 Ah7 sfcf6 57 &g4, and 

here not 58 Ag8! 59 &h5 f3 60 A tense, nervy game, demonstn 

Ad5 12 61 Ac 4 ^*e 7 62 h7, winning, but one hand, Stein’s poor form, and c 

57.. .^?f7! with a draw) 54...hxg4+ 55 hxg4 Portisch’s practical control, ant 

S$?d4 56 si?e2 &c3 S' 7 Ad3 s4^d4 58 < &'d2 Slte5 understanding of both purely che 

59 iPc3 (there is nothing better) 59...f3! 60 chological nuances. 

siM2 'A’fd 61 AfS S^g3 62 &el ^g2! with a In his quarter-final Candidate: 
studv like draw (incidentally, for rather a long lost by the minimum score (4 ’A-! 
time the machine does not understand this!). sen, who was then very much in 
To be fair, ir should be mentioned that dancy. Compensation was provi 
White would also have won after 49 *£?e3 ^?e5 brilliant victory in a strong 

50 g4! (instead of 50 Ah5) 50...^d6 (50...f5 51 (Skopje/Ohrid 1968): 1. Portisch 

g5) 51 Ac8 <&e5 52 h4 i‘6 53 h6 54 *e3 of 19; 2. Geller - 13V 2 ; 3. Polugaj 
☆d6 (54...h5 55 g5) 55 <&e4 ^?e7 56 ^d5 &f7 4.1 lort - 127a etc. 

57 9&d6 jf5 58 g5. As is also the case after the The Hungarian grandmaster a; 
game continuation. Black is unable to ex- begin the next cycle from the ! 

change pawns successfully. (Ranch 1969), and he again overca 

49.. ." < 3re7 50 Ab5 f5 (50...^f6 51 Acl!, or ner, this occasion after an additk 

50.. .^d6 51 Ac4 f6 52 Ag8 h6 53 Ah 7 } 51 tournament. The year of the Inter 

&e3 i?f6 52 w>d4 h5 was one of almost unbroken si 

After 52...^gS 53 &e5 h5, desperately him: vactoty in Hastings, a win ovi 












Garry Kasparov on 


Great Predecessors 


on board 3 in the 'Match of the Century 5 Q>h- 
# 2 ); and ‘silver 5 at the Olympiad in Siegen. 

■ Here, in the penultimate round, which 
proved decisive in the batde for the medals, he 
met the formidable Fischer, who before that 
had a score of +4-3 against him. In Siegen 
too the American grandmaster was crushing 
everyone in turn, and despite a loss to Spassky 
(Game No. 79) he could still have overtaken 
him to achieve the best score on board 1, if he 
were able to defeat Portisch with Black. But 
that day diamond cut diamond. 



0-0 h5 13 Ifdl h4 14 £>f1 

A very sharp situation has arisen, where 
White has excellent compensation for the 
pawn. 


And Black immediately makes a bad mis¬ 
take! It seems to me that Fischer's handling of i 
such complicated positions, where the oppo¬ 
nent had the initiative, was not very successful. : 
This was not inis sort of play - too ragged and 
difficult for the development of a dear plan. 




15 d5! (this break through is effectively al¬ 
ready decisive) 15...£>e5 (15...exd5? 16 Ixd5 
and wins) 16 dxe6 'l^e8 

Black would have lost a piece after 

16...Wxe6? 17 Axh5 (17...Sxh5? is not possi¬ 
ble on account of 18 Ixd8+ ^?xd8 19 Wdl+ 
and Wxh5). 


An excellent novelty, prepared by Portisch 
after the failure in his game with Fischer in 
Santa Monica, which went 8 Wf3 0-0 9 e4 
dxe4 10 ^3xe4 ^ixe4 11 Wxe4 Wd7!! (cf. Vol¬ 
ume 4). 

8.. .dxc4 

It is safer to go into a slightly inferior end¬ 
game by 8...Jtxc4 9 Jlxc4 dxc4 10 Wa4+ Wd7 
11 Wxc4 Wc6, but - and this could have been 
anticipated! - Fischer took the pawn. 

9 e4 (9 Wf3?! Wd5 10 e4 #c6 is inferior) 

9.. .Wd7 10 Ae2 ^c6 11 Wc2 0-0-0 12 


ml 


17 fixdS+ Wxd8 

pointed out, if 18 


18 J-xh5 

Wa4? then 


Portisch 
Jb( 4! 19 
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Again 19 Wa4? is unfavourable, this rime in 
view of 19...Jj>5! 20 Wxa7 (20 Wxb5? &B+ 
and ...lxb5) 20...fxe6 with approximate equal¬ 
ity. 

19../Ad3 (after 19...fxe6 20 We2! and 21 fxe5 
White should be able to convert lus extra 
knight) 20 exf7 


A very resourceful defence, retaining a 
semblance of counterplay: for the moment the 
bishop at a3 is offside, while the knight at d3 
is very strong. 

21 We2 

This move does not spoil anything, but 
Fischer thought that 21 e5!? was stronger. 
And indeed, after 21...Sh8 (21...1f5 22 Wa4!) 

22 Wa4 ^bl 23 £k3 (with the threat of 
£>xc4) 23...h3 24 Idl b5 25 Sbl!, or 21...1h6 
22 We2 (22 Wa4 b5 23 WdV. is also good) 
followed by Wg4+ and e5-e6 White would 
have won. 

An even more forceful alternative is the 
computer’s recommendation 21 Wa4! st?b7 22 
Idl h3!? (22...b5 23 Sbl!, while if 22...Ih8, 
then 23 Jtxc5! is immediately decisive) 23 g3 
Ih8 (it is also bad to play 23...g6 24 4te3, or 

23...b5 24 Ibl) 24 Axc5! bxc5 25 fibl+ ^b4 
26 a3! (but not 26 cxb4?? Wd4+) 26...Wd3 27 
axb4 Wxbl (27...Wxe4 28 Sb2) 28 Wd7+ ^b6 
29 We6+ ^b7 30 We7+ <&b6 31 Wxc5+ ( 4 > b7 
32 f8W Ixf8 33 Wxf8 Wxe4 34 Wxg7+ <^c6 


35 Wh6+ and Wxli3 - Black can resign. 

21...Sh8 22 e5 *b8! 



23 e6! 

Tlie most accurate, since it brings the pawn 
closer to the queening square and restricts the 
opponent’s counterplay. Portisch attaches a ?!’ 
sign to 23 Wg4 and gives the variation 

23.. .Ac8 24 e6 (24 Wxg7? Wf8!) 24...Wf6 25 
f5 g6 ‘with an unclear game’. But in my opin¬ 
ion, the white pawns arc so strong that almost 
any move wins - for example, 26 Acl gxf5 27 
Wg8!, or 26...iLxe6 27 Wxg6! Instead of 

23.. .Ac' 7 , 23...h3 is slighdy more tenacious, 
but here too Black is lost after 24 4 l}c 3 hxg2 
25 c6 Wf8 26 Idl or 25...Ab7 26 £>xc4 W(6 
27 f5. 

23.. .#f6 24 3e1 

It was simpler to play 24 ; tfe4th3 (24...Ab7 
25 Wxc4 ^Axf4 26 e7) 25 ^e3f (25 g4 £>xf4 26 
lei or 25..Jtb7 26 #£5!) Wet 27^&3 g6 28 
$M5! is also possible) 25V..hkg2; (25...Ab7 26 
Wf5) 26 W(5 Wxc3 27 Idl! Wd4 (27...Ac8 28 
f8W) 28 Ixd3 atd3 29;( We5+; Wxe5 30 fxe5 
and wins. Such powerful pawns should win 
automatically, although it; is much harder to 
demonstrate tliis at: the board, than in die 
quiet of one’s home with the help of a com¬ 
puter. 

The psychological subtext of Portisch’s de¬ 
cision is understandable to me: after employ¬ 
ing a successful novelty in the opening and 
quickly gaining a winning position, although 
one not yet without its sharpness, he became 
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nervous (it’s no joke to beat the great i think that after the exchange of queens, 
Fischer!) and as a result he chose ‘the safest despite the possible pitfalls, Portisch would 

way’, which was the developing move 24 Eel. most probably have found a sure way to win. 

24...jLb5! 26 Ebl a6 27 a4 (for a computer White’s 

Again die best chance. After 24...#e7 task is simpler here than after 25...45xc5 26 

(24...4lxel? 25 WtSM Portisch) 25 Sdl h3 We5+ Wxe5 27 Sxe5 Sf8, bur for a human it 

White wins by both 26 g3 l>b7 27 f5, and 26 is more difficult, since with the queens on he 

^g4! hxg2 27 45e3. imagines that there are all sorts of threats) 

27...^xf4 



25 Jixc5!! (a brilliant stroke, radically solving 
the problem of the a3 bishop) 25...bxc5?! 

A more tenacious defence was 25...45xc5 

26 We5+ Wxe5 27 lxe5 2f8 (27...45xe6? 28 
Sxe6 SfB 29 Se7, or 28...±d7 29 Sg6 Sf8 30 
2xg7 JLe6 31 Sg6 JLxf7 32 2h6 b5 33 a3 and 
wins) 28 f5 with the idea of 45d2-f3-h4, win¬ 
ning’ (Portisch). This requires some refine¬ 
ment: 

1) 28...±c6 29 45d2 45d3 (no better is 

29...<£c7 30 4W, or 29...£>b7 30 45e4! with 
the threat of 45g5) 30 2e3 b5 31 45e4 45e5 32 
45g5 and wins; 

2) 28...&c7!, and now not 29 45d2?! 4?d6! 

30 45xc4+ 31 Sxc5 (31 45e3 Jic6 32 c4 

fic8) 31...bxc5 32 45e5 < A > f6 33 45g6 Sa8 34 
g4 hxg3 35 hxg3 JLc4, or 29 45e3?! ^d6! 30 
2d5+ <4>e7 31 flxc5 bxc5 32 45d5+ < & > d6 33 
45f4 iteS! 34 45g6 Jlxf7 35 45xf8 Ae8! 36 
45d7 (36 < st?f2 ^e5) 36...Jih5 with good draw¬ 
ing chances, but only 29 2d5! jk.c6 (29...h3 30 
45e3) 30 2d4 (threatening 43e3-d5+) 30...g6 
(30...45b7 31 Ig4!; 30...h3 31 45e3 hxg2 32 
45xc4) 31 fxg6 45xe6 32 2xc4 sl?d6 33 45e3 
±bl 34 2xh4 and wins. 


Portisch nevertheless misses die win, by 
making the worst of the possible queen 
moves. Later he pointed out 2S We4! Wg5 
(28...45xe6 29 axb5) 29 &hl h3 (29...4M3 30 
0f3!) 30 g3 4 j< 13 31 e7!, winning. 

However, he could also have won by 28 
*05x04! 0g5 29 0a2 c4I? 30 axb5 0c5+ 31 
&hl h3! 32 bxa6~ fcb 33 lb2! (hut not 33 
2b7? hxg2+ 34 0xg2 45xg2 35 e7 Wc8! 36 
HcT 0xc7 37 e80+ *0c8 with equality) 

33.. .5J8 (33...£>xe6 34 0a4!) 34 Wbl! 0c6 
(34...hxg2+ 35 Sxg2 Wc6 36 0b?+!) 35 43e3 
hxg2- 36 4l\g2 43xe6 37 a7, and even by 28 
0d2! with the amusing variation 28...Sd8 29 
e7 Sxd2 30 f8W+ <&a7 31 e8’0 43h3+ 32 
gxh3 %5+ 33 45g3 Axe8 34 0xe8, forcing 

34.. :#d8 35 Wxd8 and 43e4. 

28.. .4tice6! 29 ^xf6 

It transpires that if 29 Wc6 there is the de¬ 
fence 29...43c7! 30 axb5 axb5 with equality 
(Portisch). The machine also examines 29 
0e4 45c" 30 axb5 axb5 31 0xc4 0e5! (it is 
dangerous to play 31..3045?! 32 Exb5+! 43xb5 
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33 Wxb5+ ®c? 34 He8 Wc8 35 We7+ ^c6 
36 43e3) 32 ®xh4 (32 h3 Sf8) 32...Sxh4 33 
f8W+ *^b7 34 0f3+ We4 with equality. 

29...gxf6 30 axb5 axb5 31 Sxb5+ &c7 
32 43e3 Sf8 33 la5 



Now White only has slightly the better end¬ 
game. 

33.. .<4>b7! 34 45xc4 

Or 34 45£5 2xf7 35 2a4 (35 43xh4 Id7) 

35.. .2h7 36 2xc4 h3 with equality. 

34.. 25xf7 35 Sxc5 43xc5 36 43d6+ *c6 
37 43xf7 43e4 38 45h6 

Tired and upset, Portisch does not even 
consider 38 h3!? 43xc3 39 45h8 ^dS 40 43g6 
and 43xh4 with an extra pawn (however, here 
too a draw was the most probable outcome). 

38.. .4?d5 (38...45xc3 39 h3) 39 4515 h3 
Vz-'/z 

Draw, although it was still possible to try 40 
43e3+! <4>e5 41 43dl hxg2 42 &xg2 - after all. 
White is a pawn up (for some reason no one 
has pointed out this chance). 

Three months later Fischer won the Inter¬ 
zonal tournament in Mallorca in brilliant fash¬ 
ion, but Portisch, although he again drew with 
him, failed by half a point to finish in the cher¬ 
ished top six, sharing 7th-8th places with 
Smyslov. An additional match between them 
for the first reserve place brought a draw (3-3), 
but Portisch was declared the winner, thanks 
to a superior Berger score in the tournament 
Alas, this did not give anything, since none of 


the pretenders for the supreme tide declined 
to take part in the Candidates matches. 

For the next world championship Portisch 
aimed to arrive fully prepared, as indicated by 
his striking successes in 1972: victories in Wijk 
aan Zee and Las Palmas, an excellent result at 
the Olympiad in Skopje (+8=8-1), where 
Hungary- again provided sharp rivalry' to the 
USSR, and a share of lst-3rd places with Pet¬ 
rosian and Karpov in the strong tournament 
in San Antonio. 

1973 was also a happy year for him: victory' 
in the Vidmar Memorial, a share of 2nd-4th 
places in the Interzonal tournament in Pet.ro- 
polis and a confident victory in an additional 
four-round match-tournament for two places 
in the Candidates matches: 1. Portisch — 5Vz 
out of 8; 2. Polugayevsky — 3 V 2 ; 3. Gelier - 3. 
The outcome of this event was largely deter¬ 
mined by the following game. 

Game 37 

L.Pokigayevsky-L Portisch 

Match-T ournament, 

Portoroz 1973,1st cycle 

Queen’s Gambit D63 

1 d4 45f6 2 c4 e6 3 45f3 d5 4 45c3 Ae7 5 
&g5 0-0 6 e3 47bd7 7 2d a6 



I should remind you that this variation was 
regularly employed by Alekhine in his match 
with Capablanca (1927), whereas the latter, in 
turn, preferred the traditional move 7...c6. 
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Jlxc4 b5, as Csom, Portisch’s second, played 
against Uhlmann (Berlin 1968): 10 La2 c5 11 
0-0 kbl 12 to' h6 13 Lh4 £k4 14 JixeT 
Wxel 15 dxc5 #3dxc5 16 <?Y\e4 4W4 V 2 -V 2 . 


8 a3?I 

Allowing Black to carry out Alekhine’s plan 
of the extended fianchetto. In the 3rd cycle 
the two players contested the ‘Carlsbad’ for¬ 
mation - 8 cxd5 exd5 9 Jld3 c 6 10 Wc2 Se 8 
(10...h 6 - Volume l, Game No, 105) 11 0-0 *?3f8 
12 ficel <§3e4 13 J.xe7 Wxe7 14 Jtxe4 dxe4 
15 4id2 f5 16 13 (or 16 d5 Jtd7 with equality) 

16...exf3 17 <53xf3 Jte 6 18 e4 fxe4 19 Hxe4 
fiad 8 20 4ba4 (an attempt to exploit the weak¬ 
ening of the dark squares caused by the move 
...a7-a6) 20...to! 21 Sfel ±f7 22 Ixe 8 lxe 8 
23 Ixe 8 i-xeB 24 ^c5 b5! 25 4ka6 Ah 5 26 
WcS WgO) 27 £iel Wbl V 2 -V 2 . 

Instead of 20 4k4, 20 


A harmless move, transposing into post 
tions from the previous note. Since rhe times 
of Alekhine and Euwe White has more often 
continued the struggle for a tempo by 9 Wc2 
(Volume 1, Game So. 120) or 9 h3 h 6 10 A £4 
(l / olume 2, Game So. 1 2). 

9...h6! 10 Ah4 dxc4 11 Axc4 b5 12 Aa2 


>e5!P is interesting - |WJjp ^ 

by analog } 7 with the game Marshall-Rubinstein 
(Moscow 1925), which went 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e 6 3 

£k:3 £if 6 4 Lg5 £ft>d7 5 e3 Lei 6 &f3 0-0 7 S|p pp§ i 2®'. 

cxd5 exd5 8 id3 He 8 9 0-0 c 6 10 to £if 8 ip 'Wf 

11 fiael £>e4 12 Axe7 Wxe7 13 ±xe4 dxe4 |1P' ' Wfr'W 

14 4*M2 f5 15 £3 exf3 16 4kf3 Jte 6 17 e4 fxe4 

18 flxe4 fiadB 19 fie5!P h 6 20 $3e4 with the 

initiative for White. In this particular variation, Q |||| 

it is more accurate for Black to play I 8 ...I 16 !? lip' f p=p r§~j 

19 %5e2 (19 fie5 $3d7!) 19...Wb4 with equality ilii- 'GVi Qi Oi- 

(Timman-Yusupov, 8 th matchgame, Tilburg 

1986), or 19 fifel lad 8 20 h3 (if 20 2e5 or 20 Having regained die tempo spent on ...c7- 
2le3 Short has successfully played 20.. .W£7) c 6 , Black has fully equalised and is now 
20...Wd6 with approximate equality 7 (Yusupov- threatening ...c5-c4. 

Kramnik, Vienna 1996). 14 dxc5 £)xc5 1 5 £)d4 Sc8 

Subsequently, in the 10th game of his A simpler path was 15...^fe41? 16 Axe7 
match with Petrosian (Palma cle Mallorca fce7 17 £ke4 £ke4 with equality (Po- 
1974), Portisch himself improved White’s play lugayevsky). 
with 8 c5!P c 6 9 Jld3 b 6 10 cxb 6 c5 16 f3!? 

(10...Wxb6 11 0-0! #xb2 12 43a4 Hort- A double-edged undertaking: in avoiding 
Portisch, Madrid 1973) 11 0-0 c4 12 ±c2 die tedious 16 We2 £)fe4, White is trying to 

£kb 6 ?! 13 £>5 Ab7 14 f4 Ib 8 ? (14...£>fd7! outplay his opponent literally from nothing. 

15 Wh5 f5) 15 f5! %2bc\7 16 Af4 2c8 17 WB 16..3§b6 17 b4 

exf5 18 Ax 6 ^xe5 19 dxe5 $3e4 20 £ke4 ‘If 17 We2, then 17...^3a4 with a good game 
dxe 4 21 Wh.3 g 6 22 Scdl Wb6 23 Sd7 fice 8 for Black.’ (Polugayevsky) Indeed, after 18 

24 e 6 L. 1-0. This important game practically <2V1!? fixcl (it is inferior to play 18...g5 19 


It is more consistent to play 8 ...h 6 9 Jlh4 
dxc4 10 Jtxc4 b5 11 Jte2 (Volume 1, Game 
No. 128) 11...c5!, or immediately 8...dxc4 9 
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‘The impression is that White has achieved 
marked successes and that it is not easy for 
Black to choose an acceptable plan.’ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) 

18.. .6d6! 

A splendid resource. By attacking the h2- 
pawn, Black provokes a further weakening of 
the opponent’s kingside. It was inaccurate to 
play 18...&e5?! 19 e4 to (19...fifd8? 20 
£>f5!; 19...to 20 £ke 6 !P) 20 4id5!, or 

18.. .Wa7 19 e4 WbS 20 Jtg3! (Polugayevsky’s 
move 20 ^§3b3 is parried by the simple 

20.. .5fd8 with equality) 20...£k*5 (if 20...Wa7, 
then 21 e5! ^d5 22 Jtxd5 JLxd5 23 ^3xd5 
exd5 24 ±f2) 21 ^ixe 6 ! fxe 6 22 ±xe 6 + ^h 8 
23 Axc 8 Sxc 8 24 ^3e2 with some advantage 
to White. 

19 e4 Well 

‘Portisch is not afraid of the opposition of 
queen and rook! During the course of a long 
think over this position 1 couldn’t help feeling 
that White stood significantly better and that 
he should be able to find some decisive con¬ 
tinuation.’ (Polugayevsky) 



‘I began to be beset by the fixed idea of the 
knight sacrifice on e 6 . I was not even put off 
by the example of Geller, who two days earlier 
had suffered a failure on this same ill-fated 
square (Game No.25),' writes Polugayevsky. 
‘Had I assessed the situation soberly, I should 
have played 21 ^b3.’ However, here too 
Black has no problems after 21...Efd8 22 We2 


(22 4k5? £le5!) 22...±e5. 

21...43e51? (aiming at White’s weaknesses) 


If 22 f4?, then Blade has the very strong re¬ 
ply 22...^3eg4! 23 e5 <§3xf2 24 Wxt2 fixc3! 
(Gufekl) 25 fixc3 ^3e4 26 Wc3 4Yxc3 27 
Wxc3 Jkc7, when the powerful bishops sup¬ 
ported by the heavy pieces give Black a great 
advantage: 28 4T3 (it is bad to play 28 4*3c6? 
Ab6+ 29 <%2 Sc 8 , 28 WcS? La8! 29 ^c 6 
Wb7, or 28 h3? ±b6 29 ^h 2 Ic 8 30 Wb 2 
Wc7!, winning) 28...1.b6+ 29 ^g2 fic 8 30 
to Sd 8 31 We2 Wc7 etc. 

‘It was not yet too late for 22 ^ib3, al¬ 
though Black has the reply 22...^c4, when 23 
^c5 ^3xa3 is unclear, for example: 24 <$}xb7 
®xb7 25 e5 Axb4, or 24 e5 Axe5 25 ^xb7 
Sxc3.’ (Polugayevsky) Or 25...Jtxc3! 26 AcS 
Sxc5! 27 4ixc5 Axb4, All these variations 
favour Black, as does 24 f4?! Jlxc5 25 JlxcS 
Sfd 8 , There only remains 24 Hfdl Axc5 25 
Axc5 fifd 8 and Wliite can maintain the bal¬ 
ance, provided only that he does not play f3- 
64?! Also after 23 Hfdl { 53xa3 24 JLcS ^3e8 he 
must think primarily about how to equalise. 

All these difficulties are die direct conse¬ 
quence of the series of weaknesses (beginning 
with 16 £3), caused by White’s excessively ag¬ 
gressive mood. Polugayevsky was playing 
sharply for a win! 

22...flfd8 

The first critical moment of the battle. 



23 ^xe6?! 
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should also play 26 itd4!. since the sharp 26; 
f4?! £k:4 27 e5? (it is not yet too late tor 27■ 
JLi4 Jic? 28 £k!5) runs into 27...ilxc5!: 
(Guield) 28 fxe5 4^xe5 with a crushing attack: 1 
29 ±c5 4h?v 30 Ee8, or 29 Wb2 


‘Since I still had thoughts of finding a deci¬ 
sive cbhtinuation, I went in for a combination, 
involving great complications. If 23 4?3b3, then 

23.. 9§3c4 is now quite safe.’ (Polugayevsky) 
But in any case this would not have been so 
dangerous for White, for example: 23 4ob3! 
(again not 23 f4? £3eg4 24 e5 4*3xf2 25 Wxf2 
fixc3!) 23...^c4 24 $3c5 Jlxc5 25 bxc5 with a 
roughly equal game, since if ...^xa3, immedi¬ 
ately or after the exchange on dl, there is 

Wb2! 

23.. .fxe6 24 4xe6+ 


25.. .5xc3! 

Black aims to get his blow in first. Pordsch 
was not tempted by 2S...&k4 26 e5? Axe5! 27 
fxc5 £ixc5 28 Axc8 ZLxc8! (Polugayevsky; 

28.. .6B+? 29 Sxf3!) 29 Wa2 £>fg4 30 kc5 
4M'3+ 31 <&g2 Wc5 and wins, most probably 

of 26 ±xc8 Wxc8 27 &ci4 J.e7 28 


24.. .^?h8 on account 

Polugayevsky thought that 24...£tf7?l was a a4!? with dynamic equilibrium. 

stronger reply, but this would have given White 26 2xc3 4hxe4 27 S.e3 
better chances than in the game: 25 Jtxc8 fixcB ‘Five pieces in a row on one 
(25...Jlxc8 26 J.d4!, but not 26 f4? Jlg4) 26 not often happen!’ (Hajtun) 
f4!P (26 J.d4 ±e5!) 26...1 r a8 27 ±d4!, and 27...£}xf2 28 *xf2 £ic4 

27.. .^xe4? 28 ^sxe4 fixcl 29 fixcl Jlxe4 is 
not possible on account, of 30 #g4!, or even 25 
Wa2!? Sf8 (25...Sc7 26 ±b6 Sf8 27 Jtxc7 
jtxc? 28 < S?g2) 26 JLxc8 fixc8 (26...^=xc8?! 27 
f4 ±g4 28 Set) 27 Ad4 ±e5 28 £le2 etc. 

25 f4 

‘It was this move, naturally, that White had 
in mind, when he sacrificed the piece,’ writes 
Polugayevsky, condemning 25 Jlxc8 JlxcB 26 
£4?! on account of 26...Ag4 (indeed, after 27 
Wa.2 Axdl 28 fxe5 l,xe5 29 £kdl £ke4 
Black has die advantage). However, it is 
stronger to play 26 JLd4(c5) with unclear 
chances. 

If 25...Sxc8!P (instead of 25...itxc8), White 


‘Both players deliberately went in for this 
position. I do not agree with it being evaluated 
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iii favour of Black: ho loses another paw'll and 
the white rooks on the central files are very 
dangerous, in the event of 28...£jc 6 29 iU7! 
White would be threatening Hxd6.’ (Po¬ 
lugayevsky) While if 29...ile7, then 30 Sxd8+ 
Wxd8 31 ®d3 with equality. 


remains a piece down. (Polugayt 


After 30...a5 31 Wb5! axb4 32 axb4 Wcl 33 
Sd4 the active rook plus two pawns counter¬ 
balance the two powerful bishops. Black’s 
move provokes an immediate crisis. 




1® #3$ 

IW 


i m m % 


4 1 



31 Ed4? 

‘Tired by rhe calculation of complicated 
variations, White commits a fatal mistake, 
leading to defeat. After 31 3?rl! (this was the 
move that 1 was initially intending to make) 
the chances would have been roughly equal.’ 
(Polugayevsky) Analysis confirms this evalua¬ 
tion: 

1) 31...J*f6 (with the threat of ...Ac6 and 
...a6-a5 — 1 lairun) 32 He6 Sxe6 t 33 Wxc6 
Af8 34 ^d7 w'tth equality; 

2) 31..JLc8 32 Wc6 (Polugayevsky) 

32...&7 33 Wc.3 iLbS 34 WcS Wt7 35 We" 7 ! 
%8 36 ld2 ±(5 37 4?r2 or 32 ^d3!P ±c7 33 
2£e7, in both cases with sufficient counterplay; 

3) 31...Se8! 32 2e0! i.f8 33 f5 (Po¬ 
lugayevsky; 33 Sd2!P) 33...Hxe6+ 34 Wxe6 a5 
35 £6! axb4 36 £xg7+ iLxg“ 3 7 axb4 J?,f3 38 
Sd4 Jtxd4 39 Wxh6+, gaining a draw’. 


.1 I 


The merciless computer instantly discovers 

32.. .1Lc7! (widi the threat of ...Axe4) 33 Ud4 
Jtb6, winning. 

33 Ixe4 #b6+ 34 <3?g2 (34 WcS Wxc5+ 35 
bxc5 Jtb2 36 2a4 fic8 37 llxa6 fixe 5 was no 
better) 34...Af6 (34...±b2!P) 35 te6 

In time-trouble, White tries to save himself 
by eliminating the a6-pawn. 

35.. .Wb5! 

A technically accurate solution. 35...Wd8 36 
Ixa6 *d2+ 37 &h3 Wdl 38 Ie6 ±b2 39 
Se3 was not so clear. 

36 fcb5 (White cannot avoid the exchange 
of queens without losing material: 36 We4 
±b2!, or 36 Wc2 #d5+) 36...axb5 37 lb6 
2a8 38 2xb5 fixa3 




‘The rook cannot leave the fourth rank on 

account, of 32...Jtxf4 and White simply This endgame is amazingly similar to die 
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Portisch-Steiri ending {Game No.35)\ again 
there are three pawns against two on the king- 
side and again the bishop is of opposite colour 
to the queening square of die h-pawn. 

39 h4 

‘39 g4 was recommended, in order to ex¬ 
change pawns as soon as possible/ writes Po- 
lugayevsky, and he examines 39...g5. I prefer 
the computer method - 39...Sa4! followed by 
.. Jk,e7 or ...iLc3. 

I should add that no better was 39 Sb8+ 
4?h7 40 b5 fia2+ 41 3?hl (41 &h3 i.d4! and 
...i.gl) 41...fib2, or 39 h3 ±c3 40 fib8+ -A>h7 
41 b5 fib 3 etc. 

39.. .J.C3 40 flb6 

If 40 g4, then Black has 40...±d2 41 f5 
Jlf4! (but not Polugayevsky’s move 41...Jlel? 
on account of 42 fib8+ < 4 , h7 43 g5! hxg5 44 
hxg5 fig3+ 45 stPfl itd2 46 66! with a draw) 
with the threat of ...Sg3+, and if 42 &f2, then 

42.. . Jtg3+ and .. Jtxh4. 

40.. .^.el 41 fig6 JLxb4 42 h5 Ael 43 
4?h3 <^?g8 44 4?g2 &f7 45 ^>h3 fie3 46 
^g2 fie6! 47 fig4 

47 lxe6 ^>xe6 48 g4 ±d2 49 &f3 &d5 
does not require any commentary. 

47.. .fia6 48 lh4 Sa2+ 49 i?h3 142 50 
2g4 fla5 51 4?g2 (51 <^h4 fif5!) 51...1d4 
52 2h4 lf6 53 fihl lal 0-1 

54 Sh3 4?e6 55 Sl?f3 (55 g4 fia2+ and 
...^d5) 55...^f5 56 g4+ 4?e6 57 fih2 fia3+ 58 
&t4 Ila4+ 59 <4*3 fixf4+! 

By the luck of the draw, in the very first 
Candidates match in 1974 Portisch’s oppo¬ 
nent was Petrosian, who over the course of 13 
years had not won a single game against him, 
and had lost four. However, on this occasion 
(after four draws) the ex-world champion won 
with White in the 5th game and, as he himself 
later remembered, at last resolved the problem 
of the ‘difficult’ Portisch. 

You will ask: what was this problem? It 
would appear to be a certain lack of compati¬ 
bility'- in the styles of the two players. Por¬ 
tisch’s straightforward, ‘correct’, rigorously 


positional style, with Black - a destroyer, with 
White - a creator, but in a strictly defined, 
framework, was unpleasant for Petrosian, with 
his deeply individual and clever manner of a: 
‘chess left-hander’. Nevertheless, in diis match 
he was able to dismiss Ids previous failures. 

‘After the 9th game the score became 2-0 in 
Petrosian’s favour. Victory, as they say, was; 
just a stone's throw away,’ writes Averbakh, 
‘hut die 44-ycar-old ex-world champion was: 
already very tired, and at his age it was not 
easy to restore his supply of nervous energy.’ 
In the 10th game Portisch finally opened his 
account, raid the extremely distressed Petro¬ 
sian quickly agreed a draw in the 11th. And 
then came the day of the 12th game, with the 
match situation tense in the extreme. 

Game 38 

L.Portisch-T. Petrosian 

Candidates Match, 

Palma de Mallorca 1974, 12rh game 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £)c3 £46 4 cxd5 (the 
dry and tedious Exchange Variation of the 
Slav Defence was a formidable weapon in 
Portisch’s hands) 4...cxd5 5 .&f4 e6 

After 5...£k6 6 e3 ik.f5 Black has to reckon 
with7 0b3!?(7£lf3- Game So. 74). 

6 e3 



6...iLe7 

The game Portisch Petrosian (Moscow 
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1967) went 6...£ic6 7 £*3 JLd6 8 JLg3!? 0-0 9 
J.d3 fie8 10 £se5! I.xe5?! 11 dxe5 £k!7 12 f4 
0b6?! 13 0-0! 0xe3+? (over-optimistic; 

13...15!?) 14 <4>hl Wb6 15 Wh5 £if8 16 Sf3! 
£)g6 17 k(2’. Wd8 (r...Wxb2 18 fibl 0xc3 
19 fih3!) 18 £ib5 £)ce7 19 £x!6 ±dl 20 Ah4 
Wbb 21 fib3 h6 22 JU6! &f5 23 Axf5 1-0. 
An impressive rout! 

Later Petrosian defeated Kupreichik with 
White (44th USSR Championship, Moscow 
1976) after 8...£3e4?! 9 £)xe4 dxe4 10 £kl2 
jLxg3 11 hxg3 e5 12 dxe5 0a 5 13 0b3! 0xe5 
14 i.e2 (14 ficl!?) 14...We7 15 ficl 0-0 16 
&xe4! 0xe4 17 ld3 0b4+?! (17...We5) 18 
0xb4 £ixb4 19 ±xh7+ <4>h8 20 ±bl+\ 4>g8 
21 flc4! a5 22 i.h7+ <4h8 23 ±f5+l 1-0. 

7 JLd3 £ic6 8 h3 

Preserving the f4-bishop from attack by 
...£)h5. With that splendid win in 1967 to his 
credit, Portisch as though says to his opponent: 
You were unable to solve your problems then 
— let’s see if you can solve them now!’ 


Championship, Moscow 1952) 11 ...£>a5 
Of course, not 11...0xb2? 12 £k4, while if 
ll.JSfcS there could also have followed 12 
£)a4l? and then b2-b4. 


12 b4 

Here Portisch thought for 20 minutes. 
White could have considered 12 £k5!? fifc8 

13 0e2 ±e8 14 fiacl £3b3 (if 14...£M7, then 
15 £)a4! 0d8(b3) 16 £>xd7 l.xd7 17 £>c5) 15 
Sc2, retaining some initiative. 

12.. .£ic4 13£te5 Iac8 

And this move took Petrosian half an hour. 
If 13...£)b2?, then 14 ±xh7+! <4xh7 15 Wc2+ 
or 14...£ixh7 15 Wc2, remaining a pawn up. 
14lxc4!?dxc4 15±g5 
A crucial decision: White believes his mo¬ 
bile centre is stronger than the passed c-pawn, 
winch is securely blockaded by the knight. 

15.. .0d8 16 0f3 Jlc6 17 £ixc6 Ixc6 18 
fiadl £>d5! 


8.. .0-0 9£sf3 Ad7 

In view of the fact that the pawn is already 
at h3, it possibly made sense to play 9...Jtd6, 
despite the loss of a tempo. It is true that 
White could have replied 10 0-0, allowing 

10.. .jhcf4 11 exf4, especially since Petrosian 
did not like such cramped positions with the 
opponent’s pawns at d4 and f4. 

10 0-0 0b6 (or 10...a6 11 a3!) 11 a3! (more 
energetic than 11 0e2 fifc8 12 fiacl Jte8 
with equality, Botvinnik-Smyslov, 20th USSR 






After obtaining the somewhat inferior game 
from the opening, Black aims for simplifica¬ 
tion. 

19 Axe7 £}xe7 

Averbakh and Zaitsev, the ex-world cham¬ 
pion’s seconds, recommended 19...Wxe7?l 20 
4fixd5 exd5 21 Wxd5 c3 ‘with counterplay 
sufficient to save the game.’ Averbakh adds: 
‘Petrosian thought that the need to resort to 
extreme measures had not yet arrived, but on 
this occasion his positional feeling let him 
down.’ But in my opinion it was just the op¬ 
posite: what told was his famous sense of 
danger, since after 22 3d3! c2 23 Bel Bfc8 24 
Wb3 White would soon have won the c-pawn 
and with it the game. 

20 e4 (intending to create a passed pawn on 
the d-file) 20... a6 

20...f5!? (Zaitsev) suggests itself, for exam¬ 
ple: 21 e5 ^\d5 22 ^3xd5 #xd5, or 21 d5 fxe4 
22 dxc6 exB 23 Sxd8 Bxd8 24 cxb7 Bb8 
with equality. According to Zaitsev, 21 b5 
Sd6 22 exf5 £>xf5 23 #xb7 £kd4 24 ^hl?! 
‘leads to a positional advantage for White’, 
although after 24...^Je2! (24... 1 B r a5!?) 25 Bxd6 
£}g3+! 26 'A'gl Wxd6 it is actually Black who 
has some advantage. 

21 d5 exd5 22 exd5 Bd6 



Now each side has a passed pawn, but 
White’s pieces are somewhat more active and 
his d-pawn is somewhat stronger. 

23 Sd2?! 

Petrosian was seriously afraid of 23 fid4, al¬ 


though after 23...£ic6! (Ha;ran; 23...b5!?} 24 ; 
Hf4 (24 3e4 f5 25 Se3 sz3d4 or here 25 Sf4 
&e5 26 Wc3 g5! 2*7 3d4 Se8) 24...&e5 25 | 
We3 f6 26 3e4 b5 nothing terrible for Black is : 
apparent. 

It looks more logical to play 23 a4!? W<17 24 ! 
Sfel (if 24 b5, then Black lias the possibility ; 
of 24...axb5 25 axb5 4?3f5! 26 Biel 2g6 and 
...£ki6 with equality), or immediately 23 Sfel! : 
b5 24 a4 Wd7 (it is inferior to play 24...bxa4?! . 
25 We4 3e8 26 4&xa4! WcB 27 &c3 2dd8 28 
Wd4 with unpleasant pressure: 28..3f)i.5 29 
2xe8~ 3xe8 30 Wc5!) 25 axb5 axb5 26 Bd4, 
retaining a slight advantage. 

23...Wc7! (a subtle idea) 24 0g3 

White rises to the occasion: the tempting 24 
Bfdl Bfd8 25 4le4 2.xd5 26 #3g5 would have 
been parried by 26...Bxd2! 27 Wxt' 7 + S^hB 28 
lxd2 2xd2 29 Ktf8+ £>g8 30 £>f7+ Wxf7 31 
Wxt7 c3 32 %'c7 c2 33 ih2 Sxt2 with a draw 
(Averbakh, Zaitsev). 


‘After this reply Portisch became anxious. 
To all appearances, he had overlooked some¬ 
thing.’ (Zaitsev; 



25 Whl 

‘if 25 £5e4 Black had prepared the devilish 

25..JSg6! (But not 25...Sxd5? 26 £3f6+) 26 
Wf3 £\15! 27 €k:5? £>Vi 4!’ (Averbakh) Of 
course, a better continuation is 27 Wt'4 (27 
Wc3 b5 28 £k5 We7 with equality) 2 7 ...£kl6 
28 ^3xd6 c3! 29 Bd3 Bxd6 30 Bxc3 Bxd5 31 
St:7 Wb5 with a probable draw. 
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25...£ic8!? Again aiming for simplification. Also ac- 

The. correct strategic idea. 25...Sd8 is also ceptable was 33...Bd7 (Averbakh, Zaitsev), 
good, but Petrosian immediately plays his gradually neutralising the opponent’s slight 
knight to d6, knowing full well that: the knight initiative. 

is the ideal blockading piece (in contrast to the 34 See7 Hf5 35 ’0d4 b6 36 2b7 
rook or queen - in view of their vulnerability). 

26 £te4 fig6 27 Wf4 &d6 28 ^5xd6 (hop¬ 
ing for 28...fixd6? 29 Wxc4) 



28.. .c3! 

‘Neither Portisch, nor any of the players 
present, anticipated this intermediate move.’ 
(Zaitsev) Here Petrosian was already in severe 
time-trouble: he only had six minutes left for 
the next 12 moves. 

29 2d3 2xd6 30 Bxc3 Bxd5 


White’s advantage is purely symbolic and it 
was even possible to play 30...b5!? with the 
idea of 31 Bfcl (or 31 Bel) 31...Sxd5 32 Bc7 
Wd6! 33 Wxd6 Bxd6, also gaining a draw. 

31 Bc7 Wb5 32 Bel g6 33 9^g1 a5 


36.. .axb4? 

A serious error with the flag about to fall. 
The commentators unanimously suggested 

36.. .Wc6 37 Ixb6 (37 Wxb6 WclT 38 ^h2 
Wf4+!) 37...Wcl+ 38 4?h2 Wxa3 ‘with d draw’, 
not noticing that after 39 Ba7! Wa2! 40 f4! 
Bd5 41 We3 and Bba6! White retains an extra 
pawn and winning chances: 4T..Bd2 42 Wg3 
a4 43 lba6, or 41...a4 42 Sba6 ; Wb3 43 We4! 
and Sxa4. 

In fact only 36...Wa4! (Hajtun) would have 
retained material equality and: practically 
forced a draw: 37 Wxb6 Wxa3 38 bxa5 Wxa5, 
or 37 Wc3 axb4 38 axb4 Wdl+ 39 Bel Wd6. 

37 Bxb6 Wd5 38 Wxd5 Sxd5 39 axb4 h5 

40 H4?! 

‘A move of dubious worth. From the the- 
ory of such rook endings it is well known that 
the inclusion of the moves h4 and h5 is to the 
advantage of the defending side.’ (Zaitsev) 

40.. . ^?g7 

Thus, time-trouble is over, and the whole 
question is whether or not White can convert 
his extra pawn. 

41 g3?! 

The sealed move. ‘The night was spent ana¬ 
lysing intensively. The strongest continuation 
was 41 Bbb7 Bf5 (releasing the rook from f8) 
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42 fie2! fid 8 43 5b2/ writes Zaitsev, who ^e4 or immediately 50 &'t*4, although, as 

gives the variation 43...fidl+ 44 3?h2 fifd5! 45 Zaitsev writes, ‘it would appear that also after 

b5 fi5d2 with the words: The analysis of this this continuation Black’s counterplay achieves 

position deserves a separate publication, but it its goal.’ 

is clear that Black’s defence involves consider- These variations have been significantly 
able difficulties.’ improved by Dvoretsky. Firstly, after 50 l i/c4! 

41.. .£a8 42 £bb7 Sf5 43 Se2 2a1 + 44 gxh4 51 gxh4 Sxf 2 52 Sc " 7 (not the only 

&g2 £b1 45 2e3 2b2 46 2f3 Sxf3 47 move) 52...1b2 53 b7 &g 6 54 ^*d5 &f5 55 

&xf3 Sc5 4?g4 56 &c 6 White wins. Secondly, in the 

event of 50 Eb 8 gxh4 51 gxh4 instead of 
5 l...&g 6 it is stronger to play 51...Sb4!P 52 
4?e3 igC 53 4Pd3 4?f5 54 &c3 fibl 55 4?d4 
Sb2 56 ’*c5 Sxf 2 ! 57 Sd 8 fic 2 - 58 &d 6 fib 2 
59 4?c7 lc2+ 60 &b 8 fic4, or 57 %8 Ilc2+ 
58 4?d6 Sc 12 + 59 &c n Sc 2 + 60 4?b8 Sc4 61 
b7 Sxh4 62 ^?c7 fil>4 with a draw. Moreover, 
after 48 b5 16 49 b 6 Black has the possibility 
of 49...Si >41? (instead of 49...g5) 50 <&e3 g5, 
but White too, in turn, has the chance 49 ^?e4! 
Sxf 2 50b6 fib 2 51 Sb 8 . 

Therefore Dvoretsky’s main recommenda¬ 
tion after 48 b5!? is the immediate 48...Sb4!, 
With the pawn on the a-file this position is and here, ‘in order to evaluate objectively the 

considered absolutely drawn. Regarding the b- resulting positions, a detailed analysis is re¬ 
pawn, tilings are not completely clear. In 1951 quireck’ 

Taimanov won a similar endgame against 48...f6 49 Sb6 &q7 50 J2b7+ ^h6 
Kopylov, although later Nikolai Kopaev 
showed that Black could have gained a draw/ 

(Averbakh) 

47.. .^>h6?! 

With the idea of creating a weakness in the 
opponent’s position after ...f7-f6 and ..g6-g5. 

‘From Portisch’s face it was easy to read his 
thoughts. At this moment he was genuinely 
dumbfounded and he sank into thought for 
half an hour. For Portisch and his second, 

Csom, Black’s counterplay on the kingside 
came as a surprise.’ (Zaitsev) 

Later a method of defence, guaranteeing 
Black a certain draw, was found: 47...'i > f6! 48 51 2b8?! 

<^>e3 <&e 6 49 b5 ^e5! 50 b 6 ^eb 51 t 4 ) d4 fibl ‘Another delay, after which Black could 
52 fib 8 tf?d 6 (Kantorovich). have saved the game. In Kantorovich’s opin- 

48 ‘4e3 ion, correct was 51 b5 g5 52 &d4 gxh4 53 

After the conclusion of the match Portisch gxh4 4?g6 (53...fib4+?! 54 &c5 Sxh4 55 fla7 

and Csom suggested the more energetic 48 Shi 56 Sa4 h4 57 b 6 h3 58 b7 Sbl 59 Sb4 

b 5 !? f 6 49 b 6 g5 50 Sb 8 gxh4 51 gxh4 4?g6 52 ficl+ 60 4*b6) 54 b 6 Sx £2 55 Sa7 Sb 2 56 
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<4c5 Sc 2 + 57 <4>d6 Ib 2 58 4?c6 <&f5 59 Sa4 
and wins. However, 54...4? 15! improves the 
defence and casts doubts on whether Wliite 
can win.’ (Dvoretsky) 



‘White’s last hope is to advance his pawn 
more quickly than the opponent.’ (Averbakh) 
‘After 55 b7 the white king is deprived of a 


57 4>c5 fic2+ 

The murderous Sa4 was threatened. For 
example: 57 ...4*^4 58 Sa4+ 4?g3 59 fib4 
fic2+ 60 4?d6 fic 8 61 < 4’e6 and White wins.’ 
(Averbakh) 

58 4?d4 2b2 59 Sa5+ 

Ha\ing repeated moves after severe time- 
trouble (the second control was on move 56), 
Portisch came to his senses and continued 


shelter and this leads to a dead draw’ (Zaitsev), looking for winning chances. 



for example: 55...Sb4! 56 
Sbl 58 4?d4 <4f3 59 4 
Sb6+ 61 4>f5 62 

torovidi). 


4d3 *f4 57 4?c3 
45 < 4‘xf2 60 4?e6 
4?g6 &g4 (Kan- 


55.. .2xf2?i 

The result of fatigue. Back in his adjourn¬ 
ment analysis Black had intended the simple 

55.. .‘4 > g4! 56 figSh <&xh4 57 <4c5 fic2+! (driv¬ 
ing the king in front of the pawn, in order to 
capture on f2 with gain of tempo) 58 ©d 6 
Sd2+ 59 <4>c7 Sc2+ 60 <fcb 8 fix£2 61 b7 Sb2 
62 <4>c7 f5 63 bbWt fixb8 64 Sxb8 f4 65 < 4d6 
f3 66 ^eS f2 67 Sf8 4?g3 68 < 4’e4 4?g2 with a 
draw. ‘But apparendy, in this ill-fated game 
Petrosian was destined to drain the cup of 
bitterness.’ (Averbakh) 

56 2a8! (Black underestimated this reply) 

56.. .2b2 

If 56...1d2+P! 57 4>c4 fic2+ Zaitsev rec¬ 
ommends 58 4?b3 fic 6 59 fia5+ 4?e6 60 fia 6 !, 
winning. It is no better to play 59...4?g4 60 
Ia4+ ^h3 61 b7 fib 6 + 62 fib4, or 59.^g6 
60 fib 5 fic 8 61 b7 fib 8 62 ^c4. 


59.. .we6?! 

‘It was possible to draw only in a study-like 
way - 59...4?g4! 60 fia4! (60 4?c5 4?xh4) 

60.. . ( 4 > h3!! (pointed out by Zaitsev) 61 ^c5 f5 
62 fib4 fixb4! 63 <&xb4 f4 64 b7 £3 65 bSW 
f2. This is a well-known theoretical position, 
in which, thanks to his control of g4, Black 
gains a draw.’ (Averbakh) For example: 66 
1T4 %2 67 %5+ 4?hl 68 fT5 &g2 69 

It should still have been possible to find 
this saving continuation! Incidentally, the ma¬ 
chine altogether does not. realise that this is a 
draw, and gives check for a very long time, 
evaluating the position as *+-. 

60 ^05 fic2+? 

The final error. According to Zaitsev, 
‘Black, would also have lost after 60...4?d7 61 
fia 8 !’ but, as Dvoretsky has discovered, here 
Black still had a draw: 61 ...f5 62 fih 8 !P (62 fif 8 
4?e6! 63 &c 6 fic2+ 64 &b7 fih2 and ...fixh4 
- ICMulIer) 62...F4 63 fixh5 £3! 64 fif5 f2 65 
fif 8 (65 h5 fie2!P) 65...fic2+! 66 ^b5 Ib2+ 67 
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$a6 &c6! 68fif6+4?c5. 

81 4?b5 <A>d6 82 &a6 ®c6 63 Sal Ic4 
64 hi Sb4 65 ficl + ^d7 66 Sc8 1-0 

A famous endgame, which appeared in 
chess publications right around the world. 

The match score became 2-2, not counting 
draws, and now both grandmasters were one 
step away from success (remember that the 
winner was the first to score three wins). It 
would be interesting to know what the psy¬ 
chological condition of tire two players was at 
that moment. We will compare the observa¬ 
tions of their seconds. 

Csom: ‘Portisch levelled the scores after a 
grandiose, although far from faultless struggle, 
which lasted eight and a half hours. On seeing 
how- incredibly tired Portisch was after the 
game, I very much felt for him. Entering his 
hotel room, he collapsed on the bed and could 
only utter: “I’m finished!” This explains his 
defeat in the 13th game!’ 

Zaitsev: The scores became level, and here 
a miracle occurred. Petrosian, who had been 
quite unable to digest his first defeat, was sud¬ 
denly, only a few" hours later, suffering a sec¬ 
ond vexing loss. By contrast, Portisch, w’ho 
had arisen like a phoenix from the ashes, was 
still under the influence of his recent, successes 
and he arrived for the 13th game full of opti¬ 
mistic hopes.’ 

Game 39 

T.Petrosian-L.Portisch 

Candidates Match, 

Palma de Mallorca 1974,13th game 

Queen's G ambit D53 _ 

1 £if3 d5 2 d4 e6 3 c4 4 ±g5 l,e7 5 
£)c3 0-0 6 fid!? 

6 e3 is played more often (p.135). ‘From 
this point Portisch began thinking. Petrosian 
explained this, in particular, by the fact that 
the Hungarian grandmaster himself likes to 
play this way against the Tartakower- 
Makogonov-Bondarevsky Variation.’ (Zaitsev) 



Karpov’s novelty 7...dxc4, which he said 
was devised by Polugayevsky (of course, in 
strictest secret), will be analysed in Volume 5. 

8 cxd5 

The idea 8 Jlxf6 JLxf6 9 cxd5 exd5 10 g3!? 
(Korchnoi-Karpov, 13th matchgamc, Baguio 
1978) is also discussed in Volume 5. 

8.. .Clxd5 9<Lxd5 

A harmless alternative is 9 JLxe7 Wxe7 10 
Wc2 ila6!, for example: 11 ^lxd5 exd5 12 e3 
(12 Wxc7? '5hd7!> 12...iLxfl 13 £xfl Sc8 14 
(14 Wf5 Wei 7 !) 14...c5 (Portisch-Spassky, 
Budapest 1967), or 11 g3 c5 12 .§.g2 £k!7 
(Uhlmann-Portisch, Siegen Olympiad 19^0). 

9.. .exd5 10ixe7 Wxe7 11 g3!? 

Uhlmann’s move, which tries to justify 6 



11...±a6 
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After ll..JLe6 Uhlmann successfully 
played 12 icg2 c5 13 €)e5! However, in the 
East Germany Byelorussia match (1971) 
Veresov stunned him with the variation 
: 11...2e8!? 12 Ag2 J.a6 13 £ie5 £kU! 14 
; fixc7P! 3ac8!, and it transpired that 15 Sxd7? 
is bad on account of die splendid counterblow" 

15.. .Wb4+ 16 &f1 Wxd4! 17 £ld3 ^xe2!! (Pet 
rosian), while after 15 fixcH Sxc8 Black has a 
comfortable game. 

I don’t know what Petrosian had prepared 
against 11...fie8!P Possibly 12 JLg2 Aa6 13 
$)le5 <£)d7! 14 f4!? (Uhknann-Kurajica, Sara¬ 
jevo 1981), or 13 e3!? c5 14 Wa4 fic8 15 £k5 
l'e6 16 Sc3 (Smyslov-Portisch, Tilburg 1984; 
Yusupov Short, Madrid 1995), or perhaps 
immediately 12 fic3, as Seiraw'an played 
against Karpov (London 1982; Hamburg 
1982) and Geller (Linares 1983). This last idea 
was the fruit of Korchnoi’s preparation (Sci 
rawan was one of his seconds) for the match 
with Karpov in Merano (1981). 

Ultimately the rook move to e8 was 
deemed the most accurate and, along with 

7.. .dxc4!?, it has practically put the variation 
with 6 ficl our of use. 

12 e3! (if 12.§.g2, then 12...fie8!, transposing 
into variations already examined) 12...c5 

!2...Jkxf1 13 <&xfl and ^g2 is advanta¬ 
geous to White. 


The cnrical, sharp reply is 13 dxc5!, as 
Korchnoi twice played against Karpov in their 


1981. Merano match: 

1) 13...bxc5 14 JLxa6 (14 0xd5?! ±hT) 

14.. .£>xa6 15 Wxd5 £>b4 (15...fiab8!P) 16 Wc4 

(5th game) 17 We2! Sfc8 (after 17...£ixa2 
18 Sxc5 fiac8 19 lxc8 SxcB 20 0-0 £}cl 21 
Wd2 ^b3 22 Wh4\ White wins a pawn: 

22.. .t r xb2 23 £M4 fic3 24 Wb8+ and Wxa7) 

18 a3 (18 0-0 ^xa2 with equality) 18...®xb2! 

19 Wxh2 £)d3+ 20 <^>e2 £kb2 21 Sc2 £k4 
22 fihcl flc6 23 ^3e5 Ha6, nevertheless gain¬ 
ing a draw"; 

2) 13...1.b7!? 14 ±g2 (not 14 cxb6?! d41, or 

14 c6 ^xc6 15 ±g2 d4!) 14...bxc5 15 0-0 £)d7 

16 Wb3 fifb8 (16...^lf6(b6) 17 Wa3; 16...±c6 

17 &d4!P) 17 Wa3 We6 18 fifdl with a sHght 
but enduring advantage to White (7th game). 

13.. .^xa6 14 0-0 (14 Wa4P! £)b4 15 0-0 
^d3 Zaitsev) 14...£)c7 

After 14...c4, which is usual in such cases, 
Black w-as concerned about 15 b3. 

15 b3 fiac8 16fie1!? 



As in the previous game, White has not 
gained anything special from the opening (16 
Wcl3 We4 with equality — Averbakh). But after 
dais mysterious rook move, Portisch, by his 
own admission, began to fed uncertain. ‘I 
thought that Petrosian was intending to follow" 
up with fie2-c2,’ he said at the conclusion of 
the match. 

16.. .5fd8 17 h4 £>e6 

During the game Petrosian considered 

17.. .^5e8! and ...^f6, and reckoned that here 
Black’s chances are even slightly better. 
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he was concerned about: the threat of b4- 


Psychology in action! ‘The unexpected 
change in the situation unsettled Portisch and 
he was unable to defend calmly.’ (Averbakh) 
Black had two better ways to continue: 

1) 26...&h7 27 b5 43b8 28 Sc7 Sd7! 29 
:jac8 Mb’ 7 (Averbakh, Zaitsev) 30 43c 5 43d7 
(30...g6 31 2d8) 31 43x17 43f6 32 43e5! a6!? (if 
32...4V4+ 33 < 2?g2 43d6?! 34 2d8 43xb5 : then 
33 115! - with the threat of 43g6 and 2h8 mate 
- 35...g r > .36 hxgbt ^g7 37 2xd5 43xa3 38 f4! 
etc.) 33 a4 axb5 34 axb5 43e44 35 ^g4 (35 
4?g2 Sa 7 !) 35...43xf21 (but not 35..72306? 36 
2d8 43xb5 37 h5!, winning) 36 &f5 43e4! 37 
>£?e6 43t6 or 37 2d8 2e7 38 2xd5 43g34 with 
drawing chances; 

2) 26...Hd7! (in Petrosian’s opinion, the best 
move) 2 7 Sc8- (27 b5 43c7 28 43e5 2e7 29 
43c6 2el with equality - Zaitsev) 27...sl?h7 28 
b5 43c7 29 43e5 2e7 30 43c6 Sd7 31 43xa7 
43e8! This variation is given by all the com¬ 
mentators. Indeed, after 32 Sxe8 Sxa7 or 32 
2a8 43d6 33 a4 S=?g6! Black, by activating his 
long, can count on a draw. 

Instead of this Portisch tried to transfer his 
‘bad’ knight to the centre, but as a result he 
came under severe positional pressure. 


as a surprise to Portiscn. /\n unueresamauun 
of the opponent’s latent resources was always 
his Achilles’ heel. 

22.. .4\xf4+ 23 &g3 43xd3 24 Sc3 43b4 

Petrosian and other commentators recom¬ 
mended the ‘drawing’ 24...43b2, assuming that. 
White had nothing better than to pursue the 
knight after 25 2c2. However, in my view, it is 
stronger to play 25 h5! 2e8 26 43e5 16 (26...a6 
27 Sc6) 27 43g6 Se4 23 Hc8-+- (28 f3 Sxd4 29 
Sc2! 43d 1 30 4te7-r &f7 31 43f5 2d3 32 
Sc7i- ^18 33 2xa~ is also interesting) 

28.. .W17 29 Ec 7+ Sfee6 30 2xg 7 Sxd4 31 
2xa7, regaining the pawn and retaining the 
initiative. 

25 a3 43a 6 28 b4! 


ive move. Black tries to 


solve his problems by tactical means. In view 
of the threats of ...Wz4 or ...Wg4 White is 
obliged to accept the challenge.’ (Averbakh) 
The queen move was condemned by all the 
commentators, and was even called ‘probably 


According to Csom, it was this move that 
Portisch did not anticipate when he played 
21...HT4?! He was intending to neutralise 
White’s pressure on the c-file by ,.,fid7-c7, but 


27 Sc 7 a5 (27.,.a6?! 28 43e5 f6 29 4\g6 Zait¬ 
sev) 28 b5! 

Fixing the weakness at b6. ‘The only way! 
After 28 bxa5 bxa5 29 43e5 f6 30 43g6 43a6! 


White has more than sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn - all Iris pieces are participat¬ 
ing in the offensive! The tenacious defence of 
such a dangerous and non-standard situation 
proves to be beyond Portisch’s powers. 

29...h5?! 

The best chance was 29...43f8 — after the 
tempting 30 2b7 2d6 31 43e5 43g6+?! 32 
43xg6 Sxg6 33 7l?e5 ‘Black has a difficult 
game’ (Zaitsev), but 31...Sf6+! is more accu¬ 
rate, driving back the king. In my opinion, the 
correct plan is 30 2c6! 43g6+! (not. 30...2b8 31 
^e5 Sd8 32 h5! Zaitsev) 31 < &g4, for exam¬ 
ple: 

1) 31...2e8?! (a desperate try for counter¬ 
play) 32 2xb6 2e4+ 33 <^ g 3 43e7 34 2b8+ 
&h7 35 b6 43f5+ 36 ^g2 2g4+ 37 d?fl and 
the outside passed b-pawn decides the out¬ 
come: 37...43xd4 38 43xd4 Sxd4 39 2e8! 
2dl+ 40 lei Id3 41 Sbl, or 37...4kh4 38 
43e5! 2xd4 39 b7 Sdl+ 40 ^>e2 2b 1 41 43x17 
43g6 42 43d6; 

2) 31,..Ib8 32 ld6 f6!? (32...43e7 33 43e5! 
g6 34 h5) 33 h5! (33 Bxd5 h5+!) 33...43e7 34 
43h4 &f7 35 43f5 Sb7 36 a4! (a pretty posi¬ 
tion!) 36...g6 (not 36...43xf5?! 37 sfexfS 4?e7 38 
2e6+ S$?f7 39 Sc6) 37 43g3! and Black has a 
difficult defence: 37...gxh5+ (37...g5 38 43f5!) 
38 43xh5 43g8 39 is 43e7+ (39...‘4 > e7 40 
2xd5 2c7 41 $g6!) 40 $f4 43g8 41 2xd5 
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31 2a7 43b8 Black succeeds in 
c<>unterplay.’ (Zaitsev) 
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2c7 42 we4 etc. 

30 &e5! £if8 

Now Black is forced to play this, allowing 
the white knight to go to c6, since the ex¬ 
change 30...4^xe5 31 ©xe5 would have led to 
a lost rook endgame: 31... 16+ 32 ^f5 (threat¬ 
ening 4?g6; 32 ‘sJfed g5 33 ^xf6 gxh4 34 Sg7+ 
4?h8 35 fig5 is also sufficient) 32...st?h7 33 
<^>e6 <4^6 34 fic6!, or 31..AE8 32 flc6! f6+ 33 
fib8 (33...fie8 34 fixb6 fie4 35 fic6! and 
b5-b6) 34 <4g6 fib7 35 fic8+ 4>e7 36 <4xg7. 

31 Sb7 f6 32 <5lc6 

‘Black’s position is hopeless. Realising that 
tilings had taken an irreparable turn, Porrisch 
became ratded.’ (Zaitsev) 



32...^g6+?! 

After 32...fie8! (the last chance) White 
would still have had to avoid a number of pit- 
falls - 33 4>g3! (33 fixb6 fie4+) 33...fie2! 34 
£ie7+ 4>h8! (after 34...<4 > h7 35 £W5 the f6- 
pawm is under attack) 35 4*3 f5! (35 4^xd5 4^e6! 
36 ^xb6 £)xd4 is not as good) with threats on 
both wings: 

1) 35...fia2 36 £kg7 fixa3+ 37 B fib3 38 
^Ixh5 Sxb5 39 f6 a4 40 Sf7! Sbl 41 
fixf8+ 4^7 42 £M7 and vans; 

2) 35...£k<) 36 2xb6 g6 37 Sb8+ ^h7 38 
fib7+ 4h8 39 £)e3 ^xd4 40 b6! fib2 41 
^xd5 ^f5+ 42 4h3 and wins; 

3) 35...g6 36 £)e3 £>e6 (36...fid2 37 £>xd5 
and 4^xf6) 37 4*3xd5 43xd4 38 4Lxf6 4*3 f5+ 39 
4h3 fie7 (or 39...^Je7) 40 fixb6 with an over¬ 
whelming advantage. 


33 4g3 (die resi is a matter of straightfot-; 
ward technique) 33...5d6 

h is better to play 33...fie8 (Zaitsev), but 
here too after 34 fixbG Black is unable to save; 
die game: 34...fiel (34...fic4 35 f3) 35 fib8+. 
and b6-b7. 

34 £xb6 fie6 35 Sb8+ 4M8 (35...4h7 36 
fid8!) 36 fia8 fiel 37 ^d8 

‘White could also have won by 37 b6 Sbl: 
38 £3b4 axb4 39 a4 b3 40 b7 b2 41 Sxf8+, but 
Petrosian prefers a more certain way.’ (Zait¬ 
sev) 

37...4417 (or 37...figl+ 38 4f3 Sbl 39 #3e6 
etc.) 38 b6 Sbl 39 b7 4}d7 40 2txa5 1-0 

‘Petrosian played with the precision of a 
clock mechanism.’ (Hajtun) 

Thus Porrisch was eliminated from die Can¬ 
didates cycle, which in the end was won by the 
23-year-old Anatoly Karpov, who was then 
proclaimed world champion in die spnng of 
1975. when Fischer refused to defend his ride. 

The difficult match with Petrosian unset¬ 
tled the Hungarian grandmaster for a time, but 
in 1975 he began to regain his previous form. 
In the winter he took first place at Wijk aan 
Zee, where, incidentally, he won four umes 
(so far, the only others to have achieved this 
are Fuw r e, Korchnoi and Anand 1 began 
playing in Wijk aan Zee in 1988 and after 
three successive victories from 1999 to 2001 I 
hope diat this is not the limit). And at die end 
of die summer he performed splendidly in the 
super-tournament in Milan — the city which 
had been intending at that time to stage the 
Fischer-Karpov match. 

This event with twelve grandmasters was 
held in two stages. First, an all-play-all tour¬ 
nament: 1. Porrisch — 7 out of 11; 2-4. Kar¬ 
pov, Petrosian and Ljubojevic (ahead of Sme- 
jkal, Tal, Browne, Andersson, Gligoric. Lar¬ 
sen...). Then semi-final matches Porfisch- 
Ljubojevic (2V2-1 V2) and Karpov-Petrosian (2- 
2, but Karpov had the superior tie-break coef¬ 
ficient). And in die end, a six-game final: Kar- 
pov-Portisch. 
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The young world champion took the lead, 
by winning the 2nd game. But then, after two 
draws, he unexpectedly made a serious mis 
take in the opening of the 5th game, and Por 
tisch was presented with a real opportunity to 
level the score in the march (and in the event 
of it finishing 3-3 he would have been de¬ 
clared winner of the tournament). 


,g7-g6, and then to play JsLh6 immediately 


An interesting alternative is 13...Jta6!, pre¬ 
venting Wd3. Karpov employed this well- 
known move against: Timman (Wijk. aan Zee 
1998), although this was after 1 e4 c6 2 c!4 d5 
3 exd5 cxd5 4 c4 4l)f6 5 4Fic3 e6 6 Ae7 7 
cxd5 4?3xd5 8 Jtd3 4l)c6 9 0-0 0-0 10 fiel <§3f6 
11 a3 b6 12 Jtc2 - it is psychologically easier 
to play 12...Jta6! widi the undeveloped bishop 
from c8 dian when it has been developed at 


Final Match, Milan 1975, 5th game 
_ Queen's Gambit D42 


1 c4 £Af6 2 ‘hc3 e6 3 d4 Ab4 4 e3 c5 5 
Ad3 0-0 6 4rf3 d5 7 0-0 cxd4 8 exd4 
dxc4 9 i xc4 b6 10 Sel 

In the 1st game Biack equalised after 10 
AgS Jtb7 11 5c 1 #3c6 12 a3 Ae7 13 Wd3 
5c8 14 5fdl ?)d5!? 15 JLxd5 (15 JL\c7 
4F»cxe7 with equality) !5....Axg5 16 4£kxg5 

Wxg5 17 Av4 h6 18 #c3 5fd8. 

10...Ab7 11 Ad3 G)c6 12 a3 Ae7 


’Overlooking White’s threat. 14...g6 was es¬ 
sential.’ (Porrisch) It is strange that Karpov 
repeated the same mistake he had made (with 
his king’s rook on fB) four years earlier in a 
game with Smyslov (Volume 2, Game No. 117). 
For a certain period he was unfortunate when 
playing against an isolated d4-pawn. 


An opening transformation typical of mod¬ 
ern chess: from a Nimzo-Indian Defence a 
tabiya has arisen from the Tarrasch Defence 
Deferred in die Queen’s Gambit. 

13 Ac2!? 

Here die usual 13 Jtg5 is pointless: 13...fic8 

14 Jlc2 fie8 15 Wd3 g6 16 Sadi 4kl5 leads 
to equality, since White does not gain a tempo 
by attacking the rook with 17 Jth6. Therefore 


White wants first to play Wd3, provoking 
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15 d5! exd5 

From the practical point of view, possibly 
the lesser evil was 15...4ia5 16 Jtg5! ffxc3!? 17 
Wxc3 Wxd5 (17...4£)xd5?! 18 Jlxe7 Wxe7; 19 
Wd3 4^f6 20 Sadi is inferior) 18 Bach h6 
with some compensation for the exchange, 
although it is nevertheless insufficient after; 19 
Jte3 Wh5 20 ±dl! 

16±g5! 

Karpov had overlooked this move. 



16.. ,£te4 

‘If 16...g6 White wins by 17 2xe7! Wxe7 18 
^xd5,’ (Portisch) although after 18...£kd5 19 
Jlxe7 <53cxe7 he still has much work to do. 

17 £>xe4 dxe4 18 Wxe4 g6 19 ®h4 h5 
20 fiadl!? 

The obvious move, but 20 JU)3! would 
have won quickly, for example: 

1) 20...Wc7 21 Wc4 &g7 22 ±xfl\ ^xf7 23 
kh6\ (Portisch) 23...Wd6 (23...1M7 24 Sadi!) 
24 #c4+ <4% 25 &g5! £>d8 26 Wh4!; 

2) 20...±xg5 21 £kg5 Sxel+ (21...Sc7 22 
Wf4! Portisch) 22 Sxel 1 *t?g7 (it is no better to 
play 22...1fd2 23 Sdl, or 22...£k5 23 1T4 
Jtd5 24 Sdl! Jtxb3 25 fixd8+ Sxd8 26 h3) 
23 Jtxf7 Wd2 24 4^£3 fcb2 25 Jkxg6! ^xg6 
26 Wg5+ 4?h7 27 Se6 with a spectacular rout. 

‘Of course, I saw 20 Jlb3, but I did not 
concern myself with the calculation of the 
variations and after an hour’s thought I chose 
a “prettier”, but also weaker continuation.’ 
(Portisch) 

20.. .Wc7 21 ±xg6! 


It was tills tempting sacrifice that diverted 
me from the correct course. We were already 
both tired... Alas, at die decisive moment I 
went wrong.' (Portisch) 

Incidentally, there was no simple positional: 
solution for White: if 21 j&e4, then 21...iLxg5 
22 Wxg5 $3a5! 23 Jtxl>7 ^xb7 was adequate. : 
21 ...fxg6 



judging by Portisch’s commentary. White 
has already missed the win, but this is not so. 
Here is the real culmination of this dramatic 


game: 

22 Wc4+? 

‘If 22 fie6 Black defends by 22...Scd8.’ 
(Portisch) However, the computer instantly 
finds the winning 23 Sdel! IId6 24 Wc4! 
fixe6 (there is nothing else) 25 fixed (25 
‘®xe6+ ( sl?g7 26 ^h4 is also decisive) 25...4?h8 
26 Wc3+ 4?h7 27 Wc2 figB 28 fixe7+, or 

23.. .Jkxg5 24 fixg6+ 448 25 Wxg5 fixel+ 26 
£>xel £3e7 27 1tf6+! 4e8 28 #e6! 4f8 29 
fif6+ 4e8 30 fih6! This is pretty without any 
inverted commas! 

It was also hopeless to play 22...Jlf8 23 
fixg6+ ±g7 24 ±f6 Se7 25 Wg5, or 22...4h7 
(22...4g7? 23 ®e4) 23 fidel! £id8 24 fixe7+ 
fixe7 25 Jixe7 Jtxf3 26 gxf3 27 Wf6 
£>h6 28 ±d6 £ig8 29 We6 Wb7 30 f4 etc. 

However, 22...fied8! 23 fidel! fid6 is more 
tenacious, and now (in contrast to the varia¬ 
tion with 22...ficd8) it is wrong to play 24 
Hc4?! fixed 25 fee6+ (25 fixed?! £>e5!) 

25.. .4g7 26 ±xc7 (26 £)h4 i.xg5 with 
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’equality) 26...£ke7 2“ ’#*xe7+ #xe7 28 fixe7+ 
4f6 29 fie3 g5 with good drawing chances. 
All that remains for White is 24 Jlxe7 fixed 
25 fixed 4^xe7! (but not 25...^3e5 26 4?iel! 
(id5 27 ’0<J7 28 fixes Hxdd 29 fixh5! 

gxh5 30 Wg-rf 4l7 31 Wf5+ and Wxc8, 
winning) 26 fixc-7 ^cl6 27 4?kT! with hopes of 
nevertheless converting his extra pawn. 

22...4g7 23 Hf4 A.a6! 

Tins move caught me unawares. I had only 
reckoned on 23...b5, which alter 24 ^c3t 
i.fd 25 JLxc” ilxc3 26 fixe8 fixe8 2 7 bxc3 
would have given White a decisive advantage 
in the endgame, since the black pieces are 
idle.’ (Portisch) However, even here the win 
would still not have been easy. 

24 $c3+ JH6 25 !.xc7 4xc3 26 Sxe8 
Sxe8 27 bxc3 



27.. ,Jte2!? 28 lei (28 fld7+ 4g8!) 

28.. .1c8! 29 lxe2 fixc7 30 fie6 £)d8! 

The careless 30...$ia5? would have led to 
disaster: 31 ^3e5 fixc.3 32 fixg6+ 4f8 33 f4 
fixa3 34 fihd b5 35 Uxh5 ^c4 36 ^xc4 bxc4 
37 fic5 c3 38 4f2, or 35...B4 36 Sh8+ 4g7 37 
fibB b3 38 h4! fia2 39 4h2 b2 40 h5 and the 
white pawns are stronger. 

31 Se3 4f6 

‘White’s extra pawn does not bring success, 
due to die weakness of his queenside pawns. 
Karpov gains a draw with the confidence of a 
world champion.’ (Portisch) And... not with¬ 
out the help of his opponent! As at the finish 
of his game with Fischer (Game No.36), the 
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distraught Portisch begins to ‘drift’ and fails to 
exploit liis remaining, albeit not very signifi¬ 
cant, winning chances. 

32 4f1 (if 32 £M4!? it is possible to play 

32...fic4 33 4fl Sa4 34 ^c2 &e6, or 34 fieB 
4(4)7 35 fie6+ 4f7 36 fic6 £k5, aiming for 
the exchange of the a- and b-pawns for 
White’s a- and c-pawns) 32...4he6 33 g3 g5 
34 h3 £ic5 



35 £id2 

Had the two players exchanged places, it 
would have been interesting to see how Black 
would have fought for a draw after 35 4e2! 
£ia4 36 £}d2! 4f5 37 £k4, or 35...a6 36 £)d4 
4(ia4 37 4d2. In such positions Karpov would 
torment his opponents right to the last 
chance. 

35.. .fid7 36 4e2 Sd5 37 c4 ld4 38 le8 
h4 39 If8+ 4e7 40 Sh8 

It was somewhat better to try 40 flf5!? g4 
41 hxg4 hxg3 42 fxg3 fixg4 43 fiO, retaining 
an extra pawn on the kingside. 

40.. .hxg3 41 fxg3 Id3 Vz-Vz 

This last move was sealed. A draw was 
agreed on White’s proposal: 42 fih7+ < & > e6 43 
fixa7 fixg3 44 ^3f3 g4 45 hxg4 fixg4. 

Thus, Karpov nevertheless won the match 
(3V2-2V2), but this did not greatly distress Por¬ 
tisch, who declared: ‘I am pleased that I am 
the first Hungarian chess player to have played 
a match with a world champion, even if it was 
not for the supreme tide. I am not ashamed of 
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my defeat. The Milan tournament: was a major 
event in my life . 1 2 * * 5 * 

It was time for the Interzonal tournament 
in Biel (1976), where three qualifying places 
for the Candidates matches were contested (as 
was the case three years earlier, FIDE held 
two Interzonal tournaments). Here Larsen 
was victorious, and Porrisch again shared 2nd- 
4di places, this time with Petrosian and Tal. In 
order to sift out the ‘superfluous 5 one, an addi¬ 
tional four-round match-tournament between 
them was staged. 

The former world champions agreed a non¬ 
aggression pact: all four of their games lasted 
not more than 17-20 moves. And since Por¬ 
risch had lost to Petrosian at the start, to all 
appearances it was he who had been assigned 
the role of victim. However, these plans were 
upset by the following game. 

Game 41 

M.Taf-L.Portisch 

Match-T ournament, 

Varese 1976, 2nd cycle 

Sicilian Defence B97 

1 e4 c5 

‘The first manifestation of activity - the 
Hungarian grandmaster rather often defends 
the Ruy Lopez . 5 (Tal) Incidentally, in that 
opening Porrisch lost to Tal in Biel and gained 
a very important draw with him in the 4th 
cycle of the match-tournament. 

2 £rf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 53f6 5 53c3 

a6 6 Jkg5 

In the game Smyslov-Porrisch (2nd match- 
game, Portoroz 1971) White seized the initia¬ 

tive after 6 Ae2 e5 7 4frb3 Jle 6 ?! 8 f4! (a nov¬ 
elty!) S..Mcl 9 f5 (9 g4!) 9..Jtc4 10 jLf3 a5?! 
11 a4 £ic 6 ?! 12 Jtg5 $3b4 13 Axi6 gxf 6 14 
Jle2! Jlxb3 15 Jtb5+, but then everyone re¬ 
verted to 7.. Jte7! 

6...e6 7 f4 #b6!? 

A surprise. ‘I gained the impression , 5 writes 
Tal, ‘that in the entire period from Biel to 
Varese Porrisch had been working on this 


sharp variation and that he had guessed ve 
successfully since 0 iLg5 might not have 
happened: in recent times 1 have preferred 
other moves. And one more thing. The tout 
nament situation (Porrisch was trailing by half 
a point) did not demand that his opponent 
should definitely play for a win, and did not 
force him to burn his boats. On the other 
hand, the score of my previous games against 
Porrisch with White (+6-1) as though obliged 
me to push hard. By excellently exploiting 
both these factors, Porrisch skilfully lured his 
opponent into a psychological trap - in the 
variation White has chosen he is obliged to act 
decisively, and there is no room for hesita 
tion . 5 

I should add that previously Porrisch had 
played only 7...iLe7 - this was also how his 
later game with Tal (Niksic 1983) continued: 8 
1Y3 #c7 9 0-00 ^bd7 10 %3 £k5 11 J.d3 
h 6 ! 12 AM 0 0 13 £hel 14 Wg4 AxM 
15 Wxh4 43xf4 16 Wxf4 e5 17 Wh4?! exd4 18 
£)d5 1U8 19 £ie7+ &h 8 20 Sfl (20 e5 l.g4!!) : 

20.. .6g4!! 21 Sf 6 ! &h7! 22 Sdfl! £>xd3+ 23 
cxd3 (threatening Sxh6+) 23...£c8+!! 24 *53xc8 ; 
Wc7+! 25$bl £xc 8 ...V?.-V 2 . A fighting draw! 

8 Wd2 

8 4Ab3 is much safer and more pragmatic, 
sis was later played against Porrisch by many 
of his opponents, including Spassky (Tilburg 
1979), and against me by Topalov (Novgorod 
1997) and Leko (Linares 2001). 

But could Tal really avoid die pawn sacri¬ 
fice?! On the contrary, after 7...Wb6 it is prob¬ 
able that he mentally chalked up another 
point, since he had already gained a number of ; 
spectacular wins in this variation. However — 
and it was this that Porrisch had reckoned on! 

the value of each move is now very high, 
and if White’s attack should peter out, things j 
will be difficult for him without his ‘base 5 b 2 - 
pawn. 

8.. /$xb2 9 £>b3 

The fashion of those years, stemming from 
the Spassky-Fischer march. But the main line, 
known since the times of the games Fischer- 




CJeller (Monaco 1967) and Kavalek-Fischer 
(Sousse Interzonal 1967), later became 9 fibl 
#a3 10 f5! (! 0 c5?! I 'n/ume 2 . Game So. 12 /; 
10 .§.e 2 or 10 .i.xl 6 gxf 6 11 Ja.c 2 is more 
modest; 10 ...£)c 6 li fxe 6 fxe 6 12 £)xc 6 bxc 6 
13 ea r (1 3 Ae2 At 7 !) etc. In these variations 
Porrisch achieved a score of +7—1 with Black, 
without any defeats! 

9...^a3 

Also possible is 9...£k6 1() jLxi '6 gxf 6 11 
lc2 (1 1 &a4 Wa3 12 4hb6 fib 8 13 <hc4 Wa4 
is stronger, as in Adams-Oelfand, 3rd match 
game, Wijk aan Zee 1994) 11...05! 12 £} a 4r! 
#a3 13 £>b 6 c!4! 14 0-0 Si >8 I 5 £k4? Wb4 16 
#dl b5!... 0-1 (Nunn-Portisch, Toluca Inter¬ 
zonal 1982). 

10 Axf 6 (not 10 Ad3 Ac 7 11 0-0 h6! 
Spassky-Fischer, 7th matchgame, Reykjavik 
1972) 10...gxf6 11 Ae2 

(hne of the critical positions. This move oc¬ 
curred in some training games of mine with 
Magerramov in the late 1970s to early 1980s, 
w here I played White (later this unexpectedly 
came in useful when playing Black in my 
world championship match with Short). 



The famous 11th game of the Spassky- 
Fischer match (Reykjavik 1972) went ll...h5 
12 0-0 &c 6 13 *hl Adi 14 £>bl!? (14 %3d\ 
Ic 8 15 Wb4 16 c3 fkxe4 17 Add "#a 4 
18 *53c4 Sc7 19 *53b6 Wa3 is also unclear, 
Short-Kasparov, 4th matchgame, London 
1993) 14...Wb4 (14.,.Wb2! is better — into the 
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lion’s mouth!) 15 We3 d5?! 16 exdS £)e717 
c4! thtb 18 Wd3 h4? 19 ± g 4 £5d6 20^1d2 
f5? 21 a3 Wb6 22 c5! Wb5 23 Wc3! £xg4 24 
a4... 1-0 

Soon afterwards Tal twice improved on 
Spassky’s idea, gaining the advantage against 
Robert Byrne (Leningrad Interzonal 1973) by 

14 ©e3!? £c 8 (14...4ha5 15 #3d5!) 15 4i3b'l! 
Wa4 (15...Wb2? 16 *531x12 b5 17 a3) 16 c4 ^3a5 

17 #c3 *5lxc4 18 Wxf 6 , and crushing Zilber- 
stein (Latvia-Russian Federation match 1973) 
with 13 53bl! W a4 (13...1 f b2? 14 a3!) 14 c 4 
Wb4 15 #e3 Agl? 16 a3 Wa4 17 %3! st?f 8 

18 53c3! After 13 £lbl! Black also "fails to 
equalise with 13...Wb4 14 We3 f5 15 exf'5 d5 
16 fxe 6 fxe 6 17 c3 We? 18 £Md 2 (Robatsch- 
Korchnoi, Palma de Mallorca 1972), or 14,..d5 

15 exd5 *§3e7 16 #3c3 £3f5 17 Wd3 Wb 6 + 18 
Sf 2 ! We3 19 £ie4! #xd3 20 Axd3 Ac! 21 
Mcl 22 dxe 6 Axt6 23 £)ec 5 (Mecking- 
Tal, Las Palmas 1975). 

For this reason after ll...h5 12 0-0 I prefer 

12...£kl7i? 13 $hl h4! 14 Jtg4 h3! 15 ±xh3 
£xh3 16 gxh3 b5 with excellent compensation 
for the exchange, or 14 h3 Ac? with a double- 
edged game (Short-Kasparov, Riga 1995). 

12 0-0,id? 

A useful developing move: Black tries to 
manage without ...h7-h5, not fearing the stan¬ 
dard attack with jLh 5 . 



13 f5?l 

One senses a certain underestimation of the 
opponent, as well as an overestimation of 
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White’s chances and the habit of attacking on 
general grounds. Tal avoids repeating his game 
with Platonov (Dubna 1973), in which after 13 
Jth5?l Jtg7! 14 fi£3 0-0 (die bishop at h5 
merely hinders the attack) 15 Hafl?! (15 Sdl) 

15.. .^a5 16 Hh3?! ^xb3 (16...Sac8l?) 17 axb3 
Sac8 18 4?hl f5! Black achieved excellent 
prospects (although in die end he lost). 

On this occasion White first wants to break 
up the enemy king’s defences and then play 
J.h5 with check. However, Black’s knight 
acquires a convenient transit point at e5 and 
his king safely withdraws to die queenside. 
Therefore the waiting 13 4?hl was better, 
when 13...h5 (cf. the note to 1 l...^c6) or 

13.. .5c8 was possible. 



13.. .4be5! (more energetic than 13..JsLe7) 14 

fxe6 

Lepeshkin recommended 14 Wd4?! Jtg7 15 
fxe6 fxe6 16 JLh5+, but after lti.-.^e?! 17 
Sadi a5 and ...Wb4 Black has an obvious ad¬ 
vantage, 

14.. .fxe6 15 £h5+ 

White cheerfully follows his plan, driving 
the king precisely in the direction of where it 
is aiming — to b8 (after ...Sa8-c8). 

15. ..<&d8! 

The triumph of Portisch’s preparation; he 
spent just seven minutes on these 15 moves. 
After 15...^e7?! Tal very much liked the spec¬ 
tacular 16 Ixf6! &xf6? 17 fifl+ St?g7 18 
’0g5+ £}g6 19 Wf6+ &h6 20 J?Lxg6 J=g7 21 
Wh4+ &xg6 22 Wg4+ &h6 23 SB and wins. 


Objectively, the correct path is 16..Jt.g7! 17 : 
Si2 h6 18 Sdl a5! (1 rat not 18...flhf8? 19 
&bl!) 19 W(4 UlifB 20 %3 ±h8 21 fldfl : 
Sf6 with an unclear game: 22 £k!4! (threaten¬ 
ing £ld5f!) 22...'Be5 23 £>f5-H exf5 24 £id5f ; 
4?e6 (24...^fB 25 Wh4\ is dangerous) 25 £if4+ i 
^e7 with a draw. However, die move in the ; 
game is both more logical, and stronger. 




* * 

n mb m 




mAm 


16 2ab1 

Now 16 £xf6?! is unfavourable on account 
of 16...Sc8! (Lepeshkin), for example: 17 St2 
Wb4! 18 ®g5+ &c7 19 We3 &g7, or 17 Wc3 \ 
Wb4! 18 £e2 Ae7 19 a3 20 Wbb+ Sc* 7 i 
21 Sf4 Web. it is no better to play 17 <5)bl (17 
&e2? £ic4!) \l..Mb2 18 £f2 £>c4 19 Wd3 
WeS 20 l.e2 i:h6! 

16.. .5c8 (with the same threat of ...Wb4) 17 

&e2 

‘The knight aims for an attack on the vul¬ 
nerable e6-pawn.’ (Tal) The rccorni ncndari<m 
of 17 '0d4?! ‘with good tactical chances’ 
(Lepeshkin) is dubious in view of 17...b5 18 
Sbdl (18 Sal? Sc4 19 W(2 i.g7) 18...ttc6 19 
£>bl Wa4! 

17.. .^.e7 

Another possibility is the immediate; 

17.. .6c7!? 18 Ixf6 (18 &bd4 &b$) 18...i.g7- 
19 flffl £hf8 (20 %5 lg8!) with a comfort¬ 
able game, but for the moment Portisch is 
aiming to retain his extra pawn. 

18 L>f4 2?c7 19 i£e2 
'The return of the ‘prodigal son’. 19 ^kl4 
would also have maintained the balance, for: 
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example: i9...£lc4 20 £)dxeOf 4?b8 21 
b5 22 Wd4 We3+, or 19...$b8 20 4hfx< 
J.e2!? 4?a8!) 20..Jhce6 21 £ke6 Wx; 
^.d4 (22 Wb4 b5) 22...d5, or 20. 
(Lepeshkin) 21 Wf2!? Axc6 22 6 B'x 

&c2! Sfra8 24 Wb6 Wc6 25 Wb4 Shr.8 


teo 24 4Lixe6 Sxe4 or 23 W< 

6 She8) 23...Sxc3 24 £)f4 

c6 the position is a draw. 

1 21 4)b3 (forced, alas) 2' 


Alter spending about an hour on ills last 
four moves, Portisch has achieved artificial 
queenside castling. If 19...^g6, in order, at the 
cost of the exchange of the powerful knight, 
to reduce the pressure on the e6-pawn, White 
would also have gained sufficient counterplay 
by 20 €)d4 with the sequel 20...£jxf4 21 £xf4 
e5P! 22 Ml3 Wxa2 23 Wl>4 tf?d8 24 £b2 Wf7 
25 or 20...1 f c5 21 sfehl! £>xf4 22 £ x f4 


23 £ih5! flc7?i 

lal thought that 23...S! was stronger. In¬ 
deed this would have given Black a more ap¬ 
preciable advantage: 24 exf5 exf5 25 (25 

Ac 13 Shf8 26 ^g3 £)c4!) 25...Ae6 26 c3 (the 
recommendation 26 ^£)d5? is not good on 
account of 26...i.xd5 27 Wxd5 fixc2 28 ±dl 
lc3», while if 26 l.d3, then 26...£cf8! 27 ^)h5 
Ac 8 or 27...£k4) 26...£hd8! (not 26...Ad8 7? 
^c!5! or 26...Ic7 27 €M4!) and now: 

1) 2/ 4)d4 Af7 28 4ixb5?l (a desperate 
chance; 28 lxb5?! axb5 29 Ixb5 <i>aS!) 

28.. .axb5 29 lxb5 <^a7 30 Itbl S c 6! 31 
S5b4 ^lc4! 32 Wei ^a5! 33 &£3 Wxc3 34 
±xc6 (34 We7+? Ic7 35 #xd8 Wcl+ 36 ±dl 
Wd2 and wins) 34...Wxel+ 35 Ixel ^xc6 36 
fia4+ ^b7 37 ( §3xh7 ^e5 and the two bishops 
are superior to the rook and pawn; 

2) 27 4^xh / (at least regaining material) 

27.. .4b g 4!? 28 ±xg4 fxg4 and Black has an 
excellent attacking position, but the game is 
not yet over. 
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The move in the game is more solid, but 
also slower. What can be done: dynamic play 
Was never Portisch’s forte. 


Tal considered this move to be ‘a mistake, 
perhaps comparable widi 20 4 \i 5?’ Before¬ 
hand he had been intending to play 2 7 2f7?! 
Wxa2! 28 Sal? (28 Scl ZdS'.) 28...^xc2 29 
0xd6+ Ac 7 30 Sxc7 Sxc 7 31 Scl, but just in 
umc he noticed 31 ...Bd8!! the weakness of 
the back rank! 

Therefore he recommended ‘the only cor¬ 
rect continuation’ 2’’ 4fre3?! Sxe4 (not. 

27.. JSc 7 ? 28 c4!) 28 ‘#c3 Ad4! (28...Sg8? 29 
#c6! Axe3 30 Wxe4 Ab 7 31 ^’xe3 Axg2-*- 32 
&gl) 29 Wd5 (29 Wc6? Ab? 30 Wd7 was also 
suggested, but this is bad in view of 30...Axe3 
31 Ef7 Ad5 32 Wc7+ <&a8 33 Sbfl Eb8! 34 
Bf8 Aa 7 !, winning) 29...Ab7 (not 29...d5? 30 
£k4!! and wins) 30 Sf7 - ‘if 1 had then lost, it 
would not have been so distressing.’ (Tal) In 
my view, after 30...Aa8! 31 Bbfl Bc8 32 SfH 
d5 33 Jbxc8+ 2?xc8 34 *$3g4! Sxg4 35 ^dl 
Be4 36 Aixd4 Ab7! Black has every chance of 
converting his extra pawn. 

The variations given by Tal typify his opti 
mistic nature: he was accustomed to playing 
instinctively, believing implicitly nor so much 


Another important moment. 


; 


25 ^g4?! 

In view of the immediate events, better 
chances of surviving were offered by the ar¬ 
rest of the black queen - 25 c3! Sd 8 (25..JSf8 

26 fibdl) 26 £ig4 £ic4 (if 26...£kg4 27 Axg4 
2c4, then 28 Ae2! 2xe4 29 $3d4! with the 
initiative for the pawn) 27 Axc4 2xc4 28 43f6 


with the ideas of 2f3 and £ki1. in the objective evaluation of the position, as 

25...£jc4! (an unpleasant reply) 26 Axc4 (26 in his ability to confuse the opponent and get 
Wf4?! h5 27 £if6 4je3 28 2f3 Bc3) at his king. In fact the ‘sluggish’ move in the 



26...fixc4 


game, defending the e4 pawn, is still compara- 


rively best, although after Portisch’s reply 



White’s game begins gradually to go downhill. 

27.. .$b4! 28 #d1 

‘This makes things easier for Black. 
Chances of resisting were offered by 28 Wh6,’ 
writes Lepeshkin, who recommends 28...2c7, 
since ‘bad is 28...2xc2 29 %7 2d8 30 ^al 
2b2? 31 Sxb2 Wxb2 32 £kJ7+ and Wxb2.’ 
However, after 30...2f2! (again die weakness 
of the back rank!) 31 4£)b3 2xa2 White’s posi¬ 
tion is unenviable. 

28.. .^c3! 29 2c 1 

It was not satisfactory to play 29 Wxd 6 + 
Ac? 3U Wc7? (rejecting the difficult defence 
after 30 Wd3 2d8 31 Wxc3 Hxc3) 30...We5 31 
g3 (or 31 *53g4 ^xe'l, winning) 31...Ad8! (but 
not Forintos’s move 31 ... 2 xc 2 ?! on account of 


Black’s rook and two bishops are very 
strong, and it only remains for him to bring 
his queen back into play to achieve complete 
happiness. 
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32 ®»g7 2ci8 33 Wxh7) 32 Wg 7 Axf6 33 
: #xf6 #xe4+ 34 ^gl Ab7 and wins. 

A more lively alternative is the trappy 29 
; a4!? (very much in 'Pal’s style) 29..JSxa4 
■ (29...bxa4? 30 Wxd6+; 29...b4? 30 'kxd6~ Ac? 
31 We7! ^e5 32 ^3g4 #’xe4 33 ^3d2 and 
wins) 30 Wxd6+ Ac? 31 We7!? We5 32 <£jg4i 
(now this move is possible: if 32...Wxe4? 
White has 33 £V5) 32...Wh5! 33 fif? Sc4 34 
h3, although here too Black has a great advan¬ 
tage: 34...Sd8 (also not bad is 34...h6, or even 

34.. .Bxc2 35 &d4 flc3 36 £>f3 We5!) 35 Rxh7 
(or 35 Wf6 fixc2 36 43d4 £c4 37 £ke6 Bd6) 

35.. .Wg6 36 ^3e5 Wg3, and if 37 Wxd8 Axd8 
38 4ixc4, then 38...Ac 7 ’ 

29.. .h5! 30 Hf3 

30 Wxd6+ is again unfavourable, this time 
in view of 30...Ac? 31 Wd3 Wc5 32 Wh3 
Ad8 33 Wh4 4?a8, for example: 34 £id2 Hal!, 
or 34 Sf3 Ab? 35 Wf2 Axf6 36 Hxf6 Hxcl 
37 Bf8+ Exft 38 Wxf8+ Wb8 etc. 

30.. .We5 (after the centralisation of Ids queen 
Black dominates the entire board: White will 
always have a bad endgame, but... an even 
worse middlegame!) 31 Wd2 



31 ...Aa8! 

Essential prophylaxis. It was premature to 
play 31...Ac7?! 32 ^a5 d5 33 g3 Axa5 3 d 
Wxa5 dxe4 35 Wb6+! 4?a8 36 Ea3. Also nor 
good was 31...Ad8 32 Bcfl Axf6?! 33 Bxf 6 
Sxe4 34 Wf 2 ! Ab7 35 ^la5 Wc5 36 Wf3 Ad5 
on account of the unexpected 37 c4!! with a 
powerful attack. 


32 Sdl 

32 Icfl Ac? 33 <^a5 d5! would 



to roughly die same thing, while the amusing 
try 32 c3 1x7 (32...Ad8!? 33 Wf 2 lf 8 34 
^xh5 2x£3 35 Wxf3 %5) 33 Wd4!? (bther- 
wisc 33...d5) 33...Sxd4 34 cxd4 Wg5 35 Sxc 7 
would have been parried by 35...Sf81 36 $)d 5 
Wh4 or 36 %1 ^b 8 37 Wh4. 


32...Ac7 (preparing the decisive ...d6-d5) 33 


An ill-fated square for the knight! However, 
it was no longer any better to play 33 Sdfl d5 
34 Sh3 AdB! 35 Shf3 dxe4. 

33...d5! 34 g3 Axa5 35 Wxa5 2xc2 36 
Wb6 (36 exd5? We2; in the time scramble Tal 
‘forgets’ to resign) SG-.-Wba (36...h4!?) 37 

Wgl dxe4 38 £ixe4 lb7 39 Se3 Sf8 40 
a4 We5 0-1 


The outcome of the match-tournament was 
1. Petrosian - 4Vz; 2. Portisch - 4; 3. Tal - 3!/ 2 . 
The Candidates quarter-final pairings were 
made soon afterwards, and Portisch’s oppo¬ 
nent again, as in 1968, turned out to be Bent 
Larsen. But whereas nine years earlier the 
Danish grandmaster had been favourite in the 
match, now die situation had reversed. Por¬ 
tisch’s fruitful analytical work and his constant 
opening research enabled him (like both 
Korchnoi and Polugayevsky) to reach the 
summit of his career between the ages of 40 
and 45, whereas the brilliantly talented but 
superficial Larsen had passed his peak several 
years earlier, more specifically - after his terri¬ 
ble defeat in the match widi Fischer (1971). 

The change in the balance of power was al¬ 
ready demonstrated in the 1st game, in which 

to 1 e4 Portisch again boldly replied 1_c5! 

Larsen did not find anything better than 2 
^3 c 3 ^c6 3 g3 g6 4 Ag2 Ag7 5 d3 d6 6 f4 
e5!? (the prescription of Botvinnik, who 
played this against 6 £ige2 - Volume 2, Game 
No. 108) 7 4fif3 (7 4bh3! Spassky-Portisch, 13th 
matchgame, Geneva 1977) 7...£ige7 8 0-0 0-0 
9 Ae3 £id4 10 Wd2. After 10...exf4! 11 Axf4 
£>xf3+ 12 SxB Wb6\ 13 Sbl Ae6 14 Ag5?! 
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43c6 15 Ae3?! 43e5! 16 fiffl 43g4 17 Af4 c4+ 
18 ^hl cxd3 19 cxd3 Ad4! Black gained an 
obvious advantage and won on the 67th 
move. 

After a quick draw in the 2nd game, Larsen 
was able to gain revenge in the 3rd, but then 
the following sharp clash seriously shook his 
belief in a favourable outcome to the match. 



I c4 4)f6 2 43c3 e6 3 43f3 cS5 4 d4 4ibd7 
5 cxd5 exd5 6 Ag5 Ae7 7 e3 0-0 8 Ad3 
c6 9 Wc2 Se8 10 h3 

A clever plan, involving the manoeuvre 
Ag5-f4 and, as a rule, queenside castling. The 
2nd and 6th games saw the quiet 10 0-0 43f8 

II Sael Ae6!? with the idea of ...436d7. 

10...43f8 11 Af4!? 

Avoiding 11 0-0-0 43e4! with equality. 



11..A3g6!? 

An old recommendation of the Soviet mas¬ 
ter Ravinsky - before exchanging the dark- 
squared bishops by ...Ad6, Black plays his 
knight to g6 with gain of tempo. True, here 
the knight may come under attack, and there¬ 
fore it is hard to say how much worse is the 
immediate ll..JLd6 12 Axd6 Wxd6, as Resh- 
evsky played long ago against Flohr 


(Stockholm Olympiad 1937) and Smyslov 
(ILeningrad 1939). These games continued 13 ■; 
0-0, whereas 13 0-0-0!? is more aggressive and ! 
dangerous for Black the statistics of this ; 
continuation are clearly in Whites favour. 

1 should remind you that a similar plan was ; 
employed a century ago by Rubinstein - I d4 
d5 2 c4 e6 3 43c 3 43f6 4 Ag5 43bd 7 5 e.3 Ae7 ; 
6 43f3 0-0 7 Wc2 b6 (7...c5!) 8 cxd5 exdS 9 
Ad3 Ab 7 10 0-0-0 (yoium 1, Come No.60), , 
and after him Alekhine, who, incidentally, won ; 
a classic game against Reshevsky (Pasadena ; 
1932): 1 43f3 43(6 2 ( 4 e6 3 43c3 d5 4 d4 
43bd7 5 cxd5 exdS 6 Af4 c6 7 e3 Ae7 8 Ad3 
0-0 9 Se8 10 h3 43f8 11 0-0-0! b5?! 12 
43e5 Ah" 13 <&bl 436d7 14 43xd7 Mxdl 15 
flcl! Add 16 43e2! Axf4 17 43xf4 and White 
does not need to play for mate - Black’s 
downfall is caused by the weakness of his 
queenside. It was on the basis of these ideas 
diat other variations of the Queen’s Gambit 
with queenside castling were also developed. 

in the given instance after 13 0-0-0!? nu¬ 
merous different attempts have been made to 
find a satisfactory defence: 

1) 13...b6?! 14 g4 Ab7 15 g5 43e4? 
(15...436d7 16 h4!) 16 Axe4! cixe4 17 43d2 c5 : 
18 d5 Sad8 19 43dxe4... 1-0 (Eingorn- 
Belyavskv, 55rh USSR Championship, Mos¬ 
cow 1988); 

2) 13...b5?! 14 d?bl a5 15 g4 (15 Sell?) 

15.. .a4 16 Scl! Aa6 17 43e5 436d7 18 43xd7 
Wxd7 19 43e2! (the familiar Alekhine plan) 

19.. .1>4 20 43f4 b3 21 ^xc6... 1-0 (Chuchelov- 
Roobol, Gent 2000); 

3) 13...a5?! 14 &bl Ac6 15 g4 (15 43e5!? 
436d7 16 43xd7 Axd7 17 43a4 - Baburin) 

15.. .5ac8 16 43g5 b5?! (Topalov Piker, Linares 
1997) 17 Scl! and again White’s chances are 
better; 

4) 13...Ad7 (taking away this square from 

the knight at f6) 14 ibl Sac8 15 g4 c5! 16 
dxc5 17 43d4 43e4 with equalising 

chances (Dreev-Malakhov, FTDF. World 
Championship, New Delhi 2000), but 14 g4! is 
more energetic; 
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5) 13...Ae6! 14 ^bl Sac8 (rhe most natural Scl, leavingg2 gi and 43g5 in resent, 
plan) 15 g4 (15 Scl 436ti"’ 16 Shdl c5) 15...c5 15 g4 Ae6 

(not 15...43e4?! 16 Axe4! dxe4 17 43d2) 16 15...43e4?i is incorrect in view of 16 Axe4 

dxc? Sxc5 17 43d4 a6. It is possible that dxe4 17 4id2 f5 18 gxf5 Axf5 19 B '^e6 

White has a minimal advantage, bur this is not (otherwise Black is simply a pawn down) 20 

easy to demonstrate, for example: 18 B 436d7! fxe4 0.xh3 21 43b3! Ag4 (Makogonov - Uyin- 

19 Mh2 Mel with a double-edged game Genevsky, 9rh LSSR Championship, Lenin- 

(Gabriel-Ia)bron, Buntlesliga 1996). grad 1934) 22 Wh2! h5 23 43c5 with an obvi- 

12 Ah2 Ad6 13 Axd6 #'xd6 14 0-0-0!? ous advantage. If 15...b6, then 16 Sdgl!, plan- 
ln the 1930s Reshevsky and Makogonov ning g4-g5 and h3-h4-h5. 
happened to play tins, but in modern chess it 16 g5 

is undoubtedly Portisch’s patent. Only after A crucial decision - an attempt to exploit 
queenside castling is the knight likely to be the ‘extra’ move ...Mcl. If 16 43d2 or 16 43c5, 
worse placed at g6 than at (8. then !6...c5! is unclear. After the prophylactic 

16 •4i’bi Pordsch may have been concerned 
about a possible ...Axa2+, although after 

16.. .43e4 17 Axel dxc4 18 ^?xe1 Axa2- 19 
4?xa2 ’^xe4 20 43xe4 Sxe4 21 d5!, or 
!6...Sac8 17 g 5 4)e4 (17...43d7(h5) 18 Sdgl!) 
18 43xe4 dxe4 19 Axe4 Axa2-^ 20 <&xa2 
Wxe4 21 Wxe4 Sxe4 22 h4 43e7 23 h5 White 
has a somewhat better endgame. 

16.. A>e4!? 

Not to Larsen’s taste is 16.,.43d7 (after 

16.. .43h5 17 Sdgl! Black has to diink about 
saving his knight) 17 Sdgl c5 18 h4 with the 
initiative for White, and he prefers to sharpen 

14 .. Me7? ! the play by sacrificing a pawn. 

Essentially a waste of a tempo. After 17 Axe4 (17 43xe4? dxe4 18 Axe4 Axa2) 

14.. .b5?! 15 *bl (15 43cl2!?) 15...Ad7 (15...a5 17...dxe4 18 thce4 b5 (threatening ...b5-b4 

16 Scl!) 16 43d2! We7 17 43b3 43e4?! 18 and ...Axa2) 19 h4! 

Axe4 dxe4 19 43c5 White wins by purely 
technical means (Portisch-Ciric, Beverwijk 
1968). 14...a5 15 4?bl Wb4?! is also dubious in 
\iew r of 16 g4 or 16 Scl, but not 16 43a4?! 

43e4 17 a3 (17 43c5!) 17..3fe7 18 4ib6 Sb8 
19 Axe4 dxe4 20 43d2 Ae6 with equality 
(Portisch-Krogius, Hastings 1970/71). 

It is more logical, as in the variation with 
the knight at f8, to develop die bishop imme¬ 
diately - 14...Ae6! (it is inferior to play 

14.. .Ad7 15 g4! Reshevsky-Monticelli, Syra¬ 
cuse 1934), for example: 15 43g5 43f8 16 4?bl 
b6 17 g4 c5 18 43xe6 fxe6 19 g5 436d7 with 
equality (Portisch-J imenez, Palma de Mallorca Portisch does not cling to his material ad- 
Interzonal 1970), or 15 'sbbl!? followed by vantage, but accumulates positional pluses and 
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threatens an attack on die king. 

19.. .b4 20 45a4 #d0!? 

It stands to reason that Larsen did not give 
up the pawn in order to try and gain a draw in 
a tedious, somewhat inferior endgame after 

20.. .1txa2 21 Wxe7 flxe7 (21.,.4ke7? 22 4k5 
i_e6 23 4k5) 22 4)d2 ±d5 23 Sh3 

21 h5! (White, in turn, sacrifices the ex¬ 
change) 



die white knights. 

22 Bg4 4sf8 (there is nothing else: 22...4je?P 

23 4k5 or 22...±e6P 23 Wg2) 23 b3 

Of course, not 23 44)1? Ae4+ 24 ^al 
Bd5. We have now arrived ar the turning 
point of the game. 



23...Be 6? 

An unexpected lapse, typical of the later 





Larsen: Black suddenly offers the exchange of 


21.. .1kd5! queens, which he has only just avoided. 

The best chance. It is weak to play Meanwhile, he had two acceptable continua- 

21.. .6f8? 22 B’c5! BxeS 23 4ke5 Axa2 24 dons: 

4?c2 Jtd5 23 Sh4, while the tempdng 1) 23...4VI7!? 24 fihel (24 flh4 flac8! 25 

21.. .11b3 would only have led to a difficult 4?b2 c5 26 47d2 c:4!, or 26 dxc5 4kc5 27 

straggle lor equality: Bxb4 4ka4~ 28 #xa4 Bc5! 29 £k!4 £c6! 30 

1) 22 4k5P! Id5 23 hxg6 Jlxe4 24 gxf> «U7 Bc3+ 31 fcbl i.xb3! 32 axb3 fla6 33 

25 fxe8B+ Sxe8 26 f3 (26 Sh4 Wd5!) Wxc8+ B\c8 34 4)c6! Axc6 35 flhdl Bf8! 36 

26.. .4g6 27 f4 1,6 28 b3 Wd5 and rhe queen fld8 Sc5 37 flxfSf 4?xf8 38 14 h6! with a 

is not inferior to the annada of white pieces; probable draw) 24...t5!r 25 gxt6 (25 0h3 c5!) 

2) 22 Bg4i iLxdl 23 flxdl (the variation 23 25...43x16 26 #f‘5 Sf8 2" 43d2 43d7 28 %5 

hxg6? i.xa4! 24 gxf7+ & x f7 25 #f5+ 4>e7 26 flxf2 29 flgl flf 7 30 e4 ±t6 31 Wc3 la 18 

43e5 We6 etc., is unfavourable for Wlute) with a somewhat inferior, but defensible post 

23.. .43f8 24 4V5!, and 24...4k6? is dangerous don: 

in view of 25 4k4 WdS 26 43e5! 2f8 (26...c5? 2) 23...151 24 B’xf5 (24 gxf6? Wxfl> 25 flh.3 

27 43f6+!) 27 &bi: d?h8 (27...c5? 28 h6!) 28 i.c6 is bad, while if 24 #h3, then 24...43d7! 

Wt5 with a verv strong attack: 28...flad8 29 h6 and ...c6 c5 with good counterplay) 24...43d 7 
g6 30 Wf6l &g8 31 f3 fldc8 32 Shi (threat (24..JLc4!? 25 Wh3 Wd5; 25 %4 WfB! 

ening 33 Bg7+H 4kg? 34 43f6+, mating) (stronger than 25...We6 26 Wxe6+ Sxe6 27 

32.. .Wd8 33 4kc6 and wins. Sh3 Sf8) 26 WxdT (26 Sh3 &e6) 26...&x£3 

However, after 24..JSe7!? 25 43h4 g6 26 2“ 7 h6 g6 28 43c5 Sad 8 and then ...SdS with 


43c4 Be6! 27 4316+ S^'h8 Black would have equality. 

forced the exchange of queens and could have Only with this kind of complicated play 
counted on a draw, despite the great power of could Black have justified his gambit idea. 
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After missing the possibility?- of ...f7-f5, he 
comes under positional pressure. 


The placing of the queens has changed to 
White’s advantage. He is no longer satisfied 
with the better ending after 24 Wxe6 4ke6 25 
fih3 Jtxf3 (at least regaining the pawn) 26 
fixG 4kg5 27 Sf5 43e4 28 Igl! Sad8 29 
4)c5 4kc5 (29...4k3 30 <^>c2!) 30 lxc5 fld5 
31 Sg5 etc. 

24...4sd7 25 Shel 

With the threat of e3-e4. In principle, 25 
^b2!P is more solid — not so much preventing 
the ...jtxb3 sacrifice as preparing the impor¬ 
tant flcl, directed against the undermining 
move ...c6-c5: 25...flac8 (weaker is 25...f6 26 
Shgl, or 25...f5 26 Sh4! and flcl) 26 flcl c5 
27 dxc5! ±xf3! 28 Wxft Be5+ 29 <4>bl 4kc5 
30 4kc5 flxc5 31 Sxc5 Bxc5 32 flgl flc8 33 
We4, remaining a pawn up. 



25...itxb3? 

An attempt to confuse matters in a difficult 
position, but objectively the losing move. Of 
course, it also bad to play 25...c5? 26 e4,25..T5 
26 43h4, 25...Jte4 26 4?b2 with the idea of 
flcl, or 25,..itxf3 26 Wx£3 c5 27 dxc5 flac8 
28 fld5 43b6 (28...1 f e7 29 Wf5!) 29 4kb6 
axb6 30 ^Pbl bxc5 31 flcl. 

However, 25...Sac8! was much more tena¬ 
cious, since White would not achieve anything 
with either 26 e4P! Jlxb3 27 axb3 fcb3 28 
43b2 c5!, or 26 ^b2 Axf3 (26...c5? 27 e4) 27 
Wx£3 c5 28 h6 g6 29 flcl c4! 30 bxc4 flxc4 31 


mb/ flb8 32 Wxa7 b3! 33 a3 flbcB with 
equalising counterplay. 

After 25...fiac8! the commentators recom¬ 
mended 26 4M2i c5 27 43xc5 43xc5 28 dxc5 
Sxc5+ 29 < *t?b2, ‘retaining all the advantages of 
his position’, but after 29...flec8 30 Wxb4 (30 
flcl Wc6; 30 ^al a5) 30...We7! these advan¬ 
tages could have proved insufficient 


White quite easily parries the opponent’s 
impulsive attack and then sets about convert¬ 
ing his extra piece. 

27...Wa2 

It is hopeless to try both 27...Sac8 28 SlPbl 
(28 43d2!P) 28...c5 29 d5, and 27...a5 28 g6! 
fxg6 29 hxg6 hxg6 (29...h6 30 43d2 Wa2 31 
Wf5 43b6 32 43bc4 4ixc4 33 Bf7+ and Bxc4, 
or 31...We6 32 Bxe6+ Sxe6 33 flgl 43f8 34 
4M3 etc.) 30 *bl! a4 31 Sd3, or 30...flf8 31 
%3 a4 32 43d2 Wd5 (32...Be6 33 45d3 b3 34 
flgl) 33 43d3 a3 (33...flf6 34 flcl) 34 ®xg6 
Af6 35 #e4. 



28 Wf5! c5! (avoiding 28...flad8 29 Wbl, 
Black sacrifices a second piece) 29 ®xd7 
cxd4 

Forintos and other commentators pointed 
out that it was also bad to play 29...c4 30 Wa4, 

29.. .5ac8 30 d5 Bal+ (30..’c4 31 Ba4) 31 
^c2 b3+ 32 &c3 #a5+ 33 ^d3, and 

29.. .1 f al+ 30 ^?c2 b3+ 31 *c3 cxd4+ 32 
43xd4 Sec8+ (32...flac8+ 33 43c6 Wa5+ 34 
< S ) xb3 Wb5+ 35 < 4 > a2); however, here the 
‘winning’ 33 ^>d3 Wxb2 34 Sbl? Wc3+? 35 
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4 ?e 2 was recommended, although after 

34.. .5c3+! 35 <&e4 ®x£2 Black saves the 
game. By contrast, the pretty 33 &c 6 ! was 
condemned on account of 33...Wa5+ 34 4?xb3 
fiab 8 + 35 4?c2 (35 ^3xb8?? flc3 mate) 

35.. MbS, although 36 fid 6 ! ®xb2+ 37 ^d3 
Sb3+ 38 ®e4 etc. wins easily. 

30 flxd4 lac8+ 31 Sc4 

A useful exchange. The alternative is 31 
to Wxb2 32 ld2 ®b3+ (32...®a3 33 to) 
33 to ®c4+ 34 ®d3. 

31.. .1xc4+ 32 £>xc4 fcc4+ 33 ^d2 
Wa2+ 34 *d1 fif8 35 ®d2 WaB 36 4?e2 

By giving up the g5-pawn, White creates 
certain technical problems for himself. The 
machine advises the ‘greedy’ 36 Sgl!, for ex¬ 
ample: 36...Sd8 (36...f6 37 ®b 2 ®d5+ 38 
•^>e2) 37 4id4 ®al+ (37...1d5 38 h 6 !) 38 Wcl 
®a4+ (38...®a2 39 ®c7!) 39 4?el b3 40 ®b2 
® a 5+ 41 to ®a 6 + 42 to ®b7+ 43 4?g4 
®e4+ 44 sl?h3 and wins. 

36.. .5d8 37 £id4 fcg5 38 ®xb4 ®xh5+ 
39 £>f3 h6 40 Sal Sc8 

The time control had been reached and the 
game was adjourned here. 



41 ’tbl! 

The sealed move, which combines defence 
with attack. The computer, which does not 
know any fear, gives preference to 41 e4!? and 
examines the sharp variations with 41...g5! 42 
Ha 5 . But a human player intuitively does not 
want, to split up the f2 and e3 pawn pair, since 
every pawn is worth its weight, in gold in such 


positions: the game cannot be won with a 
knight alone! 

4T..a5 42 Xa4 ®c5 

If 42...fic5 White has the strong response 
43 He4! ®f5 44 He8+ ^h7 45 ®xf5+ Sxf5 46 
Se7!, or 43...Sf5 44 Se8+ S^h7 45 ®e4 g6 46 
2d8! a4 (46...Sf6 47 Sd5) 47 2d7 ^g7 48 
fib7 a3 49 Sa7, but 42...1 f d5!? 43 ®d3 (43 
^5d4 fic4 44 Sal Sb4 is also not altogether 
clear) 43...®c5! came into consideration. 

43 ^5d4 ®h5+ 44 ^d2 Wh4 45 Wf5! fib8 
46 Sa2 h5 



Solid play: by offering the exchange, which 
would be fatal for Black, White drives back 
the enemy queen. Another decisive alternative 
was the computer solution 47 ( 4 > e2!? g 6 
(47...a4 48 2xa4 Sb2+ 49 &d3) 48 ®xa5 
Wg4+ 49 <&d3 Wgl 50 e4 h4 51 4?e2 h3 52 
®e5! 2d8 53 Wf 6 %4+ 54 to, or 

49.. .®dl+ 50 ®d2 ®fl+ 51 ®e2 ®bl+ 52 
lc2 h4 53 Wf3 Sb2 54 *02. 

47.. J§d8 (47...®xf4 48 exf4 fib4 49 <to, or 

48.. .Ha 8 49 Sa4 h4 50 &e3 and wins) 48 
<i?e2 ®b6 49 ®f5 ®a6+ 50 Wd3 #a8 51 
®c4 ®e4 52 Wc6 Hbl 53 #c2 #b6 54 
Zhi3 2d8 55 ^d4 fib8 56 ®d3 g6 57 Sc2 
#b1 (intending ...Sb2) 58 ^Jf3i ®b7 

Now if 58..,Sb2? Wliite would win by 59 
®d 8 + to 60 £>g5+ ^h 6 61 £kf7+. 

59 £\e5 Sc8 

Black’s last, desperate chance was 59...a4!? 

60 ^3xg6? fxg 6 61 ®xg 6 + Mgl 62 ®xh5 a3 
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with the desired draw. The correct plan is 60 
£k!7! 2a8 61 £V 6 +. 

60 2d2 h4 



61 Wd5! 

Persisting in offering the exchange of 
queens. Again the reckless 61 4£ixg6? would 
have unexpectedly led to a draw: 61...h3! 62 
®d 6 ®b5+! (this is simpler than 62...h2? 63 
$3e7+ ®xe7 64 ®xe7 hi® 65 ®g5+ ^f 8 66 
®xa5) 63 to ®h5+, or 62 Idl Wb2+ 63 
to ®b7! and 64...h2. 

61 ...®a6+ (61...®xd5 62 Sxd5 and wins) 62 
<i?f3 ®f6 + 63 sl?g2 ®f5 64 to! ®f6 

Or 64...'l'g4+ 65 <to ^g7 66 Id4! Black’s 
position is completely hopeless and it is largely 
through inertia that he continues to resist. 

65 fca5 h3+ 66 <&>g3 ®c6 67 Sd8+ 
fixd8 68 ®xd8 + ^g7 69 «h4 f6 70 
®xh3 Wd6+ 71 4?g2 ®d5 72 ®g4 ®c6 
73 &g3 ®c1 74 ®d7+ ^h6 75 ^g2 (75 
®d 8 !) 75...®a1 76 We8 g5 77 ^id4 ®b1 
78 e4 g4 79 £rf5+ ^>g5 80 ^ie3 1-0 

On this occasion die quarter-final matches 
were simply played to the best of 12 games, 
and, by winning three more White games with 
two draws as Black, Portisch defeated Larsen 
ahead of schedule by the score of 6 l /2-3Vz (also 
significant Ls the final outcome of their many 
years of rivalry: +26-14=15 in Portisch’s fa¬ 
vour). 

For the first time in his life the Hungarian 
grandmaster reached the Candidates semi¬ 


finals, where he met ex-world champion Boris 
Spassky in a match of 16 games (Geneva, 
summer 1977). The times had long since 
passed when Spassky was one of Portisch’s 
most difficult opponents. At: this time they 
were equally matched, and in fact Portisch 
twice took the lead, but at the very finish he 
nevertheless was second best ( 6 V 2 - 8 V 2 ). 

Three years later, after sharing lst-3rd places 
with Petrosian and Hiibner in the Interzonal 
tournament in Rio de Janeiro (1979), Portisch 
again clashed swords with Spassky, this time in 
the quarter-final (Mexico, spring 1980). This 
was the most hard-fought match of that entire 
cycle! It was the best of 10 games, and in the 
very first Portisch won, with Black moreover, 
in inis opponent’s favourite set-up - the Closed 
Variation of the Sicilian (cf. Game No.72, note 
to Black’s sixth move). In the 9th game Spassky 
drew level and ‘normal time’ ended with the 
score 5-5. Four additional games also ended in 
draws — 7-7. And Portisch went forward to the 
semi-final, thanks to the new r and, to put it 
mildly, strange FIDE rule, by which preference 
w r as given to the player who had gained more 
wins with Black. 

In the semi-final he lost to Hiibner ( 4 ! / 2 - 
6 V 2 ), but even after this setback Portisch did 
not give up hope of breaking through to the 
chess summit He participated in three more 
Candidates events, qualifying for these from the 
Interzonal tournaments in Toluca (1982), Tunis 
(1985) and Szirak (1987). Amazing stability! 

Portisch’s contribution to opening theory is 
reflected in the book on him by Hajtun. It only 
remains for me to add diat outstanding re¬ 
searchers such as Portisch, Polugayevsky and 
Korchnoi (an account of whom will be given in 
Volume 5) effectively worked for future gen¬ 
erations, by bringing closer the start of a new 
era in chess. 

Petrosian's Lessons 

Two and a half months after his win over Por¬ 
tisch in the 1974 quarter-final, Petrosian lost 
his semi-final match to the rising Viktor 
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Korchnoi Then on two further occasions, in 
1977 and 1980, he tried his hand in the Can¬ 
didates cycles, after confidently qualifying 
from the Interzonal tournaments. But, as ill 
luck would have it, both times, in the quarter¬ 
final, he found standing in his path his former 
friend, but by then implacable opponent - the 
disgraced Viktor Korchnoi. On one occasion, 
discussing the world championship match in 
Baguio (1978), Petrosian said thoughtfully: ‘If 
I had the same ambitions as Korchnoi, I 
would be the eternal champion.’ 

But in an interview in 1977, to die question 
‘when did you play better - as world cham¬ 
pion or now?’ he replied: ‘Of course, when I 
was the champion. But I played the strongest 
chess of my career in the period from 1958 to 
1963, i.e. in the years when I was fighting for 
the chess crown. I was inspired by the struggle 
itself, but when a person has achieved his de¬ 
sire, his ardour cools. This is inevitable. As 
you grow older you become sated, and the 
sharpness of your feelings is gradually erased.’ 

I have included in this book the following 
instructive game from Petrosian’s period as 
champion, for the reason that it is the direct 
forerunner of my game with Portisch, played 
21 years later in a stage of the World Cup in 
Skelleftea. It is a rare instance of the complete 
matching of the pawn structure, with identical 
material and... result! But die main point of 
this example is to show how chess ideas are 
passed on from one generation to another. 

In both cases there was the seemingly thor¬ 
oughly studied ‘Carlsbad’ structure, and both 
times the player with Black surprised their 
peacefully-inclined opponent with effectively 
one and the same plan. 


9 Ad3 *.xd3 10 &xd3 «Abd7! -this is more 
subtle than 10...0-0 11 Jlxf6 <&xf6 12 b4) 11 


This move is hardly obligatory. 11 0-0 is 
better, but in principle this is not so impor¬ 
tant, since in any case the same kinds ot posi¬ 
tion arise. Those interested in this topic can be 
referred to the 2nd game of my inarch with 
Andcrsson (Belgrade 1985). 


11...&g4! 12 Af4 0-0 13 0-0 tie 8 14 h3 
£rf6 15 <Ab6! 

An original and very deep positional idea. 
Black avoids the exchange of the 'good’ knight 
at e5, and moves his knight to the ‘bad’ square 
b6. But in fact, the knight is predatorily eyeing 
the c-4 square, in anticipation of the standard 
minority' pawn attack b2-b4-b5. And in gen¬ 
eral, after the exchange of the light-squared 
bishops. Black has play aimed at exploiting the 
weak light squares in the opponent’s position. 
As for the eS-kniglit, let it stand there for the 
moment... 

16 &.g5?! (this merely provokes further ex¬ 
changes, which, strangely enough, turn out to 
favour Black) 16../Ae4! 17 Jkxe7 Wxe7 18 
Wc2 Cid6! 19 Cia4 Cibc4 (it was simpler to 
play 19...£lxa4! 20 Bxa4 f6, immediately 
reaching the desired position) 20 £ixc4 
Cjxc4 21 £>c5 £jd6 

Now the structure in question has arisen. 

Surprisingly, Black already has some posi 
aonal advantage: White’s usual play on the 


Game 43 

M . Bobotsov-T .Petrosian 

Lugano Olympiad 1968 


Queen’s Gambit D36 


5 Fic3 c6 6 tg5 &e7 7 t#c2 g6 8 e3 &f5 queensicle - the minority pawn attack - has 
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come to a standstill (he cannot play b2-b4-b5, 
since Black always has ...a7-a6), whereas some 
rather unpleasant tests await him on the king- 
sicle. There is also a long-term factor: Black, 
paradoxical though it may seem, has the better 
pawn structure. But why?! — both sides’ pawns 
appear to be good. For the reason that it is 
much easier for him to build up an attack 
against the opponent’s pawn base! Whereas 
usually in the ‘Carlsbad’ formation it is just the 
opposite, and it is White who succeeds in gen¬ 
erating an attack, which is why it is generally 
considered that the pawn structure is better 
for him. 

Petrosian demonstrates an original exception 
to the rules . The key role here is played by the 
sentry knight at d6, suppressing any attempts 
with b4-b5. Under its watchful eye Black can 
calmly prepare an advance of his kingside 
pawns. 



22 lacl 

It is hard playing when you can’t see a plan 
that is even slightly active. Bobotsoy begins 
marking time, avoiding the ‘hole-forming’ 22 
b4 and a2-a4. But I remember that when I was 
annotating the aforementioned game with 
Portisch, I recommended the cumbersome 
manoeuvre of the knight to c3, even though it 
involved losing a mass of tempi, in order nev¬ 
ertheless to be able to play b4-b5. It is only 
with the break-up of Black’s queenside that 
White can obtain any real targets to attack. 

22...%5i 23 i'dl h5 24 <4>h1 Se7 25 


<£ki3 £ie4 26 £ic5?! (26 b4) 26...£k!6 27 
£id3 Wf5 



28 ^e5?! f6 29 £if3 Sg7! (with the threat 
of —g6-g5-g4) 30 £}h2 

Completing the inglorious march of this 
once powerful knight. In the meantime Petro¬ 
sian has unhurriedly strengthened his position 
and his advantage is now obvious. 

3Q...!e8 31 &g1 ^e4 32 Wf3 (32 f3 also 
has obvious drawbacks) 32...We6 33 fifdl 



An energetic pawn sacrifice, although in the 
given instance it was possible to manage with¬ 
out it. But this is again an instructive moment: 
the ‘cautious’ Petrosian gives up a pawn! This 
means that the position is already so ripe for 
decisive action, that Black does not begrudge 
giving up one of Iris infantrymen. In contrast 
to modem computers, which consider such 
sacrifices to be blunders, even at that time a 
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Game 44 

LPortisch-G .Kasparov 

World Cup, Skelleftea 1989 
Queen’s Gambit D36 


34 ®xh5 f5 

A strong attack on the king now develops, 
with White’s extra pawn not playing any role. 
Bobotsov loses very quickly, but it seems to 
me that it is already impossible to find a satis¬ 
factory defence here. 

35 fiel g4 36 hxg4 fxg4 


I d4 d5 2 £sf3 £>f6 3 c4 e6 4 cxd5 exd5 
5 £c3 c6 6 ®c2 &a6 7 a3 Tic7 8 *g5 

g6!? 9 e3 (9 e4 dxe4 10 T3xe4 A.g7 1 I 0-0-0 
0-0 12 h4 Af5 13 Axf6 Axf6 14 hS ^e8 IS 

Ad3 Ag7 is hardly dangerous for Black) 

9...Af5 10 Ad3 •1*0 Si,8) 10...Axd3 

II Wxd3 Ae7 12 0-0 0-0 13 b4 


strong player realised that preparatory moves 
such as 33...’® 17 (followed by ...g6-g5), even 
though not bad, were no longer necessary. 


37...gxf3 38 £jxf3 (also bad was 38 Wxf3 
Sf8 39 We2 Bf2! 40 ®xf2 &x!2 41 #xf2 

%6) 38...SH7 39 *#’e5 Wc8 40 Wf4 £f8 
41 Web 2f5 0-1 


Perhaps nor the most outstanding game, 
bur an instructive one: the subtle and non¬ 
routine positional idea employed here en¬ 
riched the treasury of strategic skills. Two dec¬ 
ades later I was able to employ the same idea. 


Or 13 Axf6 Axf6 14 1)4 ®e7 with equality. 



37 f3 

After this move Petrosian flamboyantly 
traps the queen. 37 ®h4 would seem to be 
more tenacious, but the ‘human+machine’ 
tandem easily discovers the elegant 37..JSg6! 
(37...fif8 38 fifl) 38 Ifl (or 38 f3 gxf3 39 
T)xf3 Sh6 40 tT4 If8 41 ®e5 %4!) 

38...#g7 39 f4 TM6 40 Wei 41 Sc3 Sh8! 
(41...g3?i 42 T3f3 fih8 43 T3g5) with a mating 
attack. 


13...7ie4! 14 Af4! (14 Ah6?! Se8, and now 
15 Tixe4? dxe4 16 Wxe4 AfB 17 Wf4 T3e6 is 
bad) 14...T5xc3 15 Wxc3? (careless play; the 
correct path was 15 AxcT! Wxc7 16 Wxc3 
with equality) 15...Ad6! 16 Axd6 T3b5! 17 
Wb3 Cxd6 

A familiar picture. Porasch was faced with 
the same problem as Bobotsov: what to play 
next? 
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18 a4 a6! (18...a5?! 19 b5 cxb5 20 Wxd5!) 
^e5?? (19 g3! was correct) 19..JXe8 


36...£ic4! (and now the c4-square: White is 
unable to defend all his weaknesses) 37 Icc3 


H 








a r Jm, 


Following Petrosian! 

21 h3?! (21 g3) 21...#g7 22 Wc2 Se6 23 
Sacl Xae8 24 Wbl (24 Wdl!?) 24...Wh5! 
25 Wb3 f6 26 Tkl3 

The ‘Bobotsov-style’ attempt to return 
closer to the king - 26 T3f3 g5 27 T5h2 - 
would have made for a rather pitiful spectacle. 


The rest is a matter of straightforward 
technique. 

39 fib3 £ib6 40 £sg1 (or 40 fxg3 £} c 4) 

40.. Mc4 41 fhf3+ #h5 42 Sdd3 a5! 43 
bxa5 Sa8 44 fidl Sxa5 45 lei b5 48 


(or 48...hxg3 immediately) 49 #xe1 fia1 + 


26.. .g5 27 Wdl Wg6 28 Wc2 I6e7! 29 
ledl (29 T5c5) 29...h5 30 Wbl?! (30 £)el 
Wh6!) 30...h4 31 Wc2 g4 (Black’s attack 
develops like clockwork) 32 Ttf4?l 

Fearing a collapse, Portisch seeks a queen 
exchange. If 32 hxg4 Wxg4 33 £}f4, then 

33.. .#h6 34 # 1-12 Sg8 35 fihl le4 36 g3 £if51 

32.. .Wxc2 33 2xc2 g31 34 2d3 (34 fxg3 
^f5D 34...#h6 35 *f1 #g5 36 T5e2 

Or 36 fie2 Se4!, then ...4?3f5 or ...T3c4. 

KC« J i 


Ixe3 £lxe3+ 56 #e2 £if5 57 £sc2 £}h4 
58 Tib4 (58 #fl #g5 59 T3b4 #14 60 Tixc6 
#e4) 58...Tixg2 59 #f3 Tih4+ 60 #xg3 
Tif5+ 61 #f4 £>xd4 62 #e3 £>f5+ 0-1 

Studying these two games, you will see how 
hard things were for White, who ended up in 
an unusual positional impasse. Bobotsov played 
altogether without a plan, simply not knowing 
what to do, but Portisch, a far stronger player, 
also experienced obvious discomfort. This is a 
striking example of Petrosian’s skill in subtly 
noticing and effectively exploiting the long¬ 
term factors of the position. 

From the late 1970s onwards it became in¬ 
creasingly difficult for him to play at full 
power, and he made many draws. But when 
circumstances obliged, when he was seized 
with the fervour of the struggle - Petrosian’s 
true strength would make itself felt. Since, 
with the years, natural positional understand¬ 
ing does not disappear, and he was still capa¬ 
ble of giving his ail in two or three games per 
tournament. 

At the age of 16 I was fortunate to play to¬ 
gether with Petrosian in my first international 
tournament (Banja Luka 1979). He looked after 
me in a fatherly way and created a good frame 
of mind. We talked a lot, not only about chess, 
and analysed and discussed the games we 
played. As Alexander Nikitin, who was my 
trainer for many years, justly writes, ‘the tour¬ 
nament brought together a youth and a highly- 
experienced ex-world champion, and over the 
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next five years, while Tigran was still alive, 
Garry and I learned much from die wise Mas¬ 
ter, going to him for creative discussions.’ In¬ 
deed, I derived much from Petrosian’s very 
valuable experience, which I found useful in my 
batde for the chess crown. His deep philoso¬ 
phical approach to everything connected with 
chess helped to develop staunchness of spirit, 
and to overcome the most tense situations. 

Tigran Vartanovich also taught me some 
unforgettable lessons in our games, played in 
Moscow and Tilburg in 1981. They vividly 
demonstrate Petrosian’s amazing ability to 
defend cramped positions and, unexpectedly 
for the opponent, switch to a counterattack. 
And yet initially everything went very well for 
me! At 18 years of age I was a kind of light- 
minded d’Artagnan, who was galloping eagerly 
towards Paris, but who along the way sud¬ 
denly encountered the hardened and cunning 
‘stranger from Meung’... 

Game 45 

G, Kasparov-T. Petrosian 

Moscow 1981, 8th round 
Queen's Indian De fence El2 _ 

1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 e6 3 £rf3 b6 4 a3 (in the 

footsteps of Petrosian!) 4...Ab7 5 4hc3 d5 6 

cxd5 <£}xd5 7 e3 Ae7 8 Ab5 + c6 9 Ad3 


11 . . 0-0 

li is more accurate to play l l..Vlc6 12 Ab2 
(retaining a choice between e3 c4 and c3-c4) 

12.. .5c8! 13 ^c2 0-0 14 Sadi cxd4! (after 

14.. .0c7?! rather than 15 e4 £ia5!, White ; 
should play 15 c4! with the strong threat of 
d4-d5, Kasparov Portisch, Niksic 1983) 15 
cxd4 A16 16 e4 £>a5 with a double-edged 
game. In my youth, 1 always thought that 
White has on obvious advantage here, but 
games from the last few years have not con¬ 
firmed this. 

12 ^'c2! forcing Black to weaken his king’s 
defences) 12...g6 

After 12...h6 13 c4 &c6 14 Ab2 fic8 15 
We2 £3a5 16 Sadi cxd4 17 cxd4 White also 
has some advantage (Ribli-i lort, Germany 
1991). 

13 e4 y1c6 

The 10th round game Polugnyevskv- 
Petrosian went 13... 1 ffl r c7?! 14 ^e2 fid8 15 h4! 
£ic6 16 Ac3 Af6P! I 7 e5 Ag 7 18 h5 with an 
attack. After 18...Id? 19 lixg6 (19 Sadi!?) 

19.. .hxg6 20 Sadi cxti4 21 cxd4 Wd8 22 Ae4 
&c7? (22...Sb8 was more tenacious) 23 #\g5 

24 %4! Ad5 25 1.x F5! gx6 26 f6 
Z 1 Hi7+ 28 £>h3! 29 exf6 Wxf6 30 

Ag5 %'t7 31 £lf4 VCliite soon won. 

14 Ah6 (14 Ae3!?) 14...fie8 15 fifdl 
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Ab5 Wxe4 19 Wxe4 Axe4 20 Axe8 Sxe8 21 
Sd7 a5 22 a4 (22 Ae3 b5 23 ficl?! is parried 
by 23...Axa3 24 See? Ab2! 25 fixf7 h5) 

22...Ac5 promises liim every chance of a 
draw. 

16 We2 Sled8 17 0e3! (in connection with 
e4-e5 and h2-h4-h5, White’s position looks 
menacing) 17...e5! 

If 17...Sd7, then 18 Af4! ®d8 19 Ab5 is 
unpleasant. At the cost of positional conces¬ 
sions, Petrosian suppresses the incipient at¬ 
tack. 



18 d5 

On this move I spent... 58 minutes! I very 
much wanted to exploit the opening of the a2- 
g8 diagonal by playing 18 Ac4P! exd4 19 cxd4 
cxd4 20 Axf7+ ixf7 21 Wb3+, but after 

21.. .6e8 22 %8+ (22 e5 AfS!; 22 flacl #d6!) 

22.. .si?d7 23 Wxhl 4?c8 24 ®xg6 Ac5 noth¬ 
ing worthwhile would have come of it. A 
whole hour was wasted in vain, and I soon 
had cause to regret this. 

18.. .41a5 19 c4 

The weakening of the d4-square allows 
Black more significant counter-chances than 

19 ^3g5!P c4 20 Ae2, although here too it is 
not easy for White to gain any real advantage: 

20.. .1Lc8 21 %3 f6 22 ^f3 4Ab3! (it is inferior 
to play 22...Af8P! 23 Axf8 Sxf8 24 4fkl2! and 
h2-h4-h5) 23 Sa2 4Dlc5 24 %5d2 b5 with a 
complicated struggle - 25 a4 $3xa4 26 4fec4 
a6 27h4Af8. 

19.. .£>b3 (Yusupov and Dvoretsky suggest 


19.. ,f6!P 20 h4 Aa6 21 <2M2 Af8 and a possi¬ 
ble ...£3b7-d6) 20 Ia2 16 21 h4 AcB?l 

The immediate 21...AfS! would have equal¬ 
ised (Yusupov, Dvoretsky). Now White suc¬ 
ceeds in keeping his initiative alive. 

22 fibl I ‘5ld4 23 ^xd4 cxd4 24 %3 (the 
thematic f2-f4 is now on the agenda) 

24.. .Af8 25 Ad2! ±66 26 Sfl %7 



27 a4?! 

A second front! But in Petrosian’s opinion, 
this is an inaccuracy: ‘W'hite should not have 
made such a serious weakening of his queen- 
side.’ However, after 27 f4 Black had the reply 

27.. .Ad7 28 fxe5 (28 Wh2 fif8 29 Ab4 ®e7!) 

28.. .Axe5 29 Af4 BfB 30 fia£2 Hae8 with a 
solid defence. 

The correct solution was tiie paradoxical 27 
Ab4! (Yusupov, Dvoretsky). By preventing 
,..Ad7, White carries out £2-f4 in a more com¬ 
fortable situation: 27...®e7 28 f4!, or 27...Aa6 

28 Axd6 Sxd6 29 f4 etc. 

27.. .a5! 

Fixing the weakness at a4. Now White’s task 
is far more difficult, but I realised this only 
later, whereas during the game I was merely 
staggered by the boldness of my opponent, 
since I w r as sure that Black would be unable to 
hold out against the combined pressure on the 
b-file and on the kingside. At that time I used 
to think in concrete, tactical terms, whereas for 
Petrosian it was long-term, strategic... 

28 fib2! Ac 5 (28...fib8? 29 fifbl Ac5 30 
Axa5 and wins) 
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29 f4 ld7 

29...h6 is also interesting, for example: 30 
h5 g5 31 fxg5 fxg5 32 <^hl fifB (Petrosian) 33 
Sxf8+ fcfB 34 ke.2 Adi with equality, or 30 
Wei!? 2a7! (not 30...1d7? 31 fxe5 fxe5 32 
Well Sl?h7 33 jlxh6! or 32...±a3 33 !xh6! 
jtxb2 34 Wg5 Wh7 35 2f6 and wins) 31 Wbl 
Sb7 32 fxe5 (32 1x1!?) 32...fxe5 33 Sb5 
^h7! (Yusupov, Dvoretsky). 

30 h5! 



30...1xa4? 

The more dangerous pawn should have 
been taken — 30...gxh5 31 Wh4 l=g4 32 fxe5 
6x5 33 Jkg5 ttf8! (33...Se8 34 l.f6!) 34 Af6 
(if 34 2b£2 2x£2 35 2xf2 Black has a choice 
between 35...Se8 36 ±f6 Wg6! recommended 
by Yusupov and Dvoretsky, and 35...Sf8 36 
Jtf6 Ixf6! 37 Wxf6 Wxf6 38 2xf6 Adi with 
equality) 34...Wh6 35 Sbf2 Sae8 with ap¬ 
proximate equality: it is wrong to play 36 d6? 


Axd6 37 c5 Axc5 38 1x4+ 1x6 39 <lxe6+ 
(39 Sf5? Ixc4 40 Sg5+ %6 41 Wxh5 ^17! 
and wins) 39...Sxe6 40 2i3 d3+ 41 ^h2 d2 42 
Sg3+ Wg6, so VCTiite must play 36 Wg3 We3 
37 Axe5 Sxe5! 38 Wxe5 ±b4! 39 c5 1x1 40 
Wg5+! Wxg5 41 2xf8+ < 4 , g7 when he only has 
perpetual check (Yusupov, Dvoretsky). 

Apart from 31...1.g4 the idea of grandmas¬ 
ter Viorel Bologan also comes into considera¬ 
tion: 31...SEB!? 32 Wxh5 ±xa4 33 fxe5 fxe5 
34 Sxf8+ lxf8! 35 Ah6 Wg6 36 Wxg6+ hxg6 
37 ±xf8 &x.f8 38 $fl Adi 39 ^e2 a4 with 
sufficient compensadon for the exchange. 

31 h6 Wc7 



Petrosian was relying on the solidity of his 
position and was hoping subsequendy to ex¬ 
ploit his passed a-pavvn, but it turns out that 
White’s attack is too strong. 

32 f5?! 

Tempting, but 32 fxe5! fxe5 33 i.g5 Sf8 34 
1J6 was correct - W hite’s attack is irresistible, 
as shown by the following analyses, by me, 
Timman, and Yusupov with Dvoretsky,: 

1) 34...Sxf6 35 Exf6 Sf8 36 Sxf8+ wxl8 
37 Sf2+! si'gH 38 Bf6 Add 39 Wg4! and wins; 

2) 34...1.d6 35 Sbf2 2f7 36 c.5: bxc5 
(36...Wxc5 37 l.xe5 Sxf2 38 Sxf2 l.xe5 39 
Wxe5 Wcl+ 40 J&.fl Wxh6 41 06! or 

37...1xe5 38 Wxe5 Se8 39 Wg5 and Sf6!) 37 
1x4 Saf8 38 JUe5!! Ixe5 39 2xf7 2xf7 40 
06! and wins (cf. New in Chess 1986 No.4); 

3) 34...Sae8 35 Bbf2 J-d7 (35...1.d6 36 
Sf5! Adi 37 Sg5) 36 l.g7! (this is simpler 
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than my suggestion 36 wh2 - cf. New in Chess 
1987 No.5) 36...Sxf2 (36...1f4 37 ±xe5!) 37 
Wxf2 1x8 38 06! Ixd6 39 c5 and wins. 

It was impossible to calculate all these 
variations at the board, especially when in 
time-trouble, and I chose what seemed to me 
to be a more forcing continuation. 


33 lxg5! (there is nothing else) 33...fxg5? 
In the event of the cool 33...‘S?f7! (I had 

underestimated this defence) White would 
have had to be satisfied with a solid positional 
advantage after 34 lei! (34 Jtd2 Sg8 35 Wh4 
4?e7 36 g4 1x8! 37 g5 fxg5 38 ±xg5+ ^07 39 
it?hl AC is unclear - Yusupov, Dvoretsky) 
34...Sg8 35 Wh3! 4?e7 36 g4 (threatening 37 
g5 fxg5 38 f6+) 36...2af8 37 Sg2 with the un¬ 
avoidable g4-g5 breakthrough (Bologan). 

34 Wxg5+ <&f8 (not 34../&h8? 35 Wf6+ 


35 Wf6+7? 

White’s entire preceding play demanded the 
35 £6! breakthrough, and after 35...Wf7 (oth¬ 
erwise f6-f7) 36fhx5 Se8! (36...%6 37 
2xb6! Wxh6 38 We7+!! ±xe7 39 fxe7+ *&xe7 
40 Sxh6; 36..Jtd7 37 Sxb6! Ixb6 38 Wd6+ 
‘jfc’gB 39 ®xb6, or here 37...Se8 38 2e6! I.xe6 
39 dxe6 Sac8 40 e7+ 4?g8 41 Wg5+ ©h8 42 
e5 Axel 43 Wg7+! Wxgl 44 hxg7+ ^g8 45 
c5! h5 46 1x4+ ^h7 47 lf7! d3 48 2f5 and 
wins) 37 Wg5 Wg6 38 Sf5I the pawn ava¬ 
lanche would have swept away everything in 
its path. 

The computer supports this thesis with a 
series of colourful variations: 38...!d7 (not 

38.. .5a7 39 e5 2xe5 40 Bxe5 Wxd3 41 f75, or 

38.. .fcg5 39 2xg5 &f7 40 2g7+!) 39 Wxg6 
hxg6 40 Sg5 ^f7 (40...a4? 41 Sxg6) 41 e5. 



Analysis diagram 

41...1i5l? (an idea of grandmaster Vadim 
Zviagintsev; if 41...Sxe5 42 fixe5 ‘A'xfti White 
wins by 43 Sbe2 a4 44 g4! Ixg4 45 Se8 Sa7 
46 Sg2! Af5 41 Se6+!) 42 ±xf5 d3+!? 
(42...Sxe5 43 l.xg6+ ! i , xf6 44 Sxe5 ^xe5 45 
fie2+! sfcf4 46 Be8!, or here 45... l ^ > f6 46 2e6+ 
'i’gS 47 JLd3 and wins) 43 ( i'h2! (Dvoretsky; 
43 sfefl fixe5 44 l.xg6+ ^xf6 45 2xe5 ^xe5 
46 Jkxd3 ^d4 47 ( 4 > e2 2e8+! 48 ^d2 2g8! 49 
h7 2xg2+ 50 ^dl Sgl+ and ...Shi is unclear) 

43...Sxe5 44 l,xg6+ ^xf6 45 2xe5 S^xeS 46 
±xd3 a4 47 h7 a3 48 Sd2 ^d4 49 ±bl+ 
< 4'xc4 50 d6 and wins. 







Garry Kasparov on 


,f7! I am not so sure: say, 
4?£7 followed by ...a4-a3. 


In time-trouble Black avoids the anxious 

39_fi.d71? 40 Wxe5+ <&d8 (40...&f7?! 41 %3! 

Sxh6 42 e5 is inferior) 41 ^g7 Bxh6 42 
# x f8+ Jtxf8 43 e5 1x5, which would have 
given him chances of converting his extra 
piece. Now, on the other hand, not a trace 
remains of White’s attack. 


36.. . 1 ®'e7!! 

This brilliant defensive move was made by 
Petrosian almost without thinking. White’s 
attack peters out, since his rooks are stuck on 
the queenside. 

37 #'e6?! 

Realising that the endgame after 37 Wxe7+ 
38 lxa4 Sd6 39 g3 Ig8! and ...lxh6 
was too depressing (although not altogether 
hopeless!), I tried to confuse matters. 


‘Petrosian is again equal to the occasion: af- 
r 37...fce6 38 fxe6 1x17 39 exd7+ flxd7 40 
,f2 White would have managed to save the 
une/ 1 wrote immediately after the game. 


Tigran the Ninth 


42 4?f3 &f7 0-1 

The time scramble ended with a cold 
shower for me! 

Our duel in Tilburg followed a similar 
course. Prior to this game T had lost with 
White in a winning position against Spassky 
{Game No.84), but then had defeated Hiibner 
in good style with Black. Naturally, I was now 
eager to retrieve my losses against the other 
ex-world champion. After creating a promis¬ 
ing position, I sacrificed a pawn to gain several 
tempi and build up an attack on the king. But 
1 failed to find a clear-cut continuation in the 
time scramble, and again ran into an amazing 
defence by Petrosian. 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 dxc4 3 £>f3 4 e3 Ag4 

(4...e6 — Game No..30) 5 lxc4 e6 6 h3 lh5 

7 £ic3 a6 8 g4 lg6 9 £le5 £ibd7 10 
<£ixg6 hxg6 



11 Ifl! 

A harmless alternative is 11 g5 £id5 12 
*53xd5 exd5 13 lxd5 c6 and ...Wxg5 with 
equality. The variation chosen by my oppo¬ 
nent came as something of a surprise — how¬ 
ever, a pleasant one: White has a spatial 
advantage and chances of an attack. When I 


made the ‘reverse’ move with my bishop and 
stood up from the board, Spassky approvingly 
slapped me on the shoulder: a good manoeu¬ 
vre! 

11...C6 12 lg2 0c7 13 0-0 le7 14 f4 
4hb6 15 g5 £lfd7 (15...£hd5?! 16 e4 is infe¬ 
rior) 16 ’0g4 0-0-0 

In search of at least some counterplay. 
Black must castle queenside: if 16...0-0?, then 
17 h4! and h4-h5. 

17 Sbl 4?b8 18 b41? &d5 19 ^a4 



19.. .f5! 

Again a surprise: when sacrificing the pawn, 
I had been hoping for 19... < 27xb4? 20 Id2 
£k!5 21 e4 and White’s attack develops with¬ 
out any particular interference — even after the 
best 21...f5 (Petrosian) 22 gxf6 <^5xf6 23 
®xe6 ^hc5 24 4ixc5 Ixc5 25 dxc5 fixd2 26 
e5 ^3d5 27 Wxg6. 

20 %3 

20 gxf6 gxf6 21 Wxe6 Sde8! was unclear. 1 
had to accept the appearance of an ‘eternal’ 
knight at d5. 

20.. .^xb4 21 Ad2 £}d5 22 Bfcl 

White’s strong pressure on the b- and c- 
files allows him to look to the future with op¬ 
timism, and, on a board full of pieces, Black’s 
extra pawn is not felt. 

22.. .1.7 23 ®e1 Aa3!? 24 Bc2 #d6 25 
Ib3 We7 26 We2 Ib8 

In Petrosian’s opinion, 26...Sa8!? was more 
accurate, with the same idea of ...Shc8 and 
...b7-b5. 


Game 46 

G.Kasparov-T.Petrosian 

Tilburg 1981, 7th round 
Queen's Gambit Accepted D22 
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27 HdS Ad6 28 £ib2! ShcB 29 <53e4 Ac7 
30 a4! 



Here I was already anticipating placing my 
pawn on a5, then playing Scb2 and Wbl, 
and... gaining convincing revenge for my vex¬ 
ing defeat in Moscow. And indeed, it is not 
clear what Black can do. 

30.. .b5<? 

This move staggered me. It looks like a ges¬ 
ture of despair — otherwise White s threats 
snowball: 30...£V7b6 31 £>a5 ±d8 (31...±d6 
32 Hcb2) 32 Afl! Wd7! (not 32...Ia8? 33 
£3xb7! ^xb7 34 a5, or 32...c5? 33 dxc5 Ixc5 
34 4k6+!) 33 ficb2 c5 34 dxc5 Sxc5 35 
£>xb7! JJxb7 36 a5 with an attack, although 
Black retains drawing chances after 36...3b5 
37 Sxb5 (37 Wd4 fixb3 38 3xb3 Wc6!) 

37.. .axb5 38 Wd4 b4 39 axb6+ Axb6 40 Sa2+ 
^>b8 41 ®e5+ 3c7! 42 Ag2 Ac5 43 3a6 
<^c8!, since is 44 fixed? is met by 44...£3e7! 

31 axb5 cxb5 32 Sa2! 

A strong rejoinder. It appears that the col¬ 
lapse of Black’s defences is now imminent. I 
remember that I was very proud of my posi¬ 
tion and thought that, the game was already 
over. 

32.. .^b71? 

But this move staggered me even more: can 
such play really go unpunished?! Surely the 
opponent was obliged to go in for the varia¬ 
tion 32...Jld6 (32...bxc4? 33 fixa6+!; 

32.. JLT4? 33 £k3!) 33 fixb5 3xb5 34 £>xd6 
Wxd6 35 Wxb5 with an obvious advantage to 


White? Sensing that the win was somewhere 
near, I started growing nervous. 



33 Ab4? 

Strangely enough, this natural move, build¬ 
ing up the pressure, is a serious mistake. I un¬ 
derestimated Black’s defensive potential! 33 
Wb\ was interesting, but this too would not 
have solved the problems facing White. He 
should not be circumventing, but attacking Black’s 
fortifications — at a6, b5 and d5. This aim is 
served by the knight manoeuvre c4-a3-c2-b4. 

I discovered the grandiose move 33 £>a3! 
immediately after the game. In my book The 
Test of Time (1984) I gave 33...Ab6 34 ^c2! 
3a8 35 £ib4 Hd6 36 e4(?) fxe4 37 Wxe4 as 
the main variation, overlooking the spectacu¬ 
lar refutation, later pointed out by Timman: 

36...^c5H 37 dxc5 15x5+ 38 ^h2 lgl+ 39 
<£>g3 lf2+ (39...fih8? 40 Ae3!) 40 ^h2 !gl+ 
with perpetual check. 

Even so, with the help of the computer I 
was able to find the accurate 36 fibl! 4ib8 
(36...fic4? 37 to!) 37 Wb3 Sc4 (37...Id8 38 
ficl) 38 ficl fixcl 39 Axel with an over¬ 
whelming advantage for White. 

My computer friend also brought some 
‘joy’ in another direction. In my book I stated 
that after 33 £k3! the reply 33...£ib6 would 
lose to 34 £3xb5 axb5 35 ®xb5 fid8 
(35...fia8?? 36 Wxd5+ and mate) 36 Ab4! Ie8 
(36...117 37 Jlc5) 37 la6+ ^c6 38 ±c5 &dl 
(38...fia8 39 fixb6+) 39 Afl! However, it tran¬ 
spired that 35...fih8! is stronger - here White 
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White has to display exceptional ingenuity in 
Iris attack: 

1) 36 ±xd5+ (36 !c3?! &c8!) 36...exd5 37 
fic3 to 38 Sa7 4ic4 39 Wxd5 4kd2 40 
Scxc7+ Hxc7 41 Sxc7+ ^xc7 42 ft5+ S^?d6 
43 Hxd2 fixh3 44 Wcl fibh8 45 !c5+ and 
only a special analysis can establish whether 
the queen and pawn will overcome the resis¬ 
tance of the two rooks; 

2) 36 ±b4! #e8 37 la6+ to 38 Afl! 
(but not 38 Ac5 st?d7 39 fiab2 lc8! 40 ®x5+ 
4?d8) 38...^xb4 39 fixb4 WdS (it also bad to 
play 39...We7 40 Ab5+ to 41 to! fihc8 42 
Afl, or 39...to 40 Wb5+ to 41 We5+ 
to 42 !xg?+ to 43 We5+ to 44 fia7) 
40 lb5+ to 41 We5+ to 42 Wxg7+ to 
43 fic2 4£id5 44 Ab5 fixb5 45 Sxb5 and 
wins. 

Thus, to find the narrow path leading to a 
win for White, many years and lots of mega¬ 
hertz of computer power were required. But 
at the board, not suspecting any latent dan¬ 
gers, I continued simply building up the pres¬ 
sure. Such a general approach does not always 
prove correct, as I came to realise within liter¬ 
ally a couple of moves. 
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Id? 38 Wxd7 £l.xd7 39 
lb 6 41 Ac 5 ancl wins. 



?a7 40 filial 


34 AaS le7 was of no use, but Petrosian’s 
recommendation 34 *2M6+!? Axd6 35 Axd6 
fia8 36 e4 was better, for example: 36...Scl+ 
37 to fxe4 38 Axe4 IIc6 39 Aa3 £>7b6 40 
fif2 and Axg6 with the initiative. 


White again plays on general grounds, hop¬ 
ing that an opportunity for him to land some 
combinative blow will present itself. After the 
‘concrete’ 35 e4 fxe4 36 Wxe4 Wf7 Black 
could have felt quite calm with his powerful 
knight at: d5. But 35 fibl! Ab6! (35...‘st?c6 36 
Jta3!, and if 36...^b6, then 37 €k5+ to 38 
fixl>5!) 36 4?3e5 would still have retained ade¬ 
quate compensation for the pawn. 


wsmm 




i i|«iS 



From here the queen indirectly defends the 
b5-pawn. 33...Wd8? was much weaker in view 
of 34 e4! fxe4 35 fce4 with irresistible 
threats: 35...1e8 36 lxd5+! exd5 37 Axd5+ 
^tC! 38 Sxa6+! ^xa6 39 fia3+ Aa5 40 ttxa5 
mate, or 35...bxc4 36 Hxe6 $37b6 37 fibl 


35...&C6M 

A fantastic defence! Tliis move, which Pet¬ 
rosian made instantly, threw me into complete 
confusion: how is it: possible to move the king 
forward with a board full of pieces?! After 
Steinitz, who had done such a thing?! The 
psychological effect of the 30...b5!? thrust and 
the king march ... < 4 > a7-b7-c6 was so strong, 
that I was unable to gather my thoughts and 1 
quickly lost. 


It was essential to play 36 Axc7 bxc4 
(36... to? 37 $hb2 to 38 Wall and £>d3 
with compensation for die pawn) 37 fib7! (the 
over-optimistic 37 Jla5?i cxb3 38 ®xb3 fiabB 
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39 Sc2+ is refuted by 39...4?3c5! 40 fixc5+ 
st?d7) 37...fixc7 38 fixa6+ fixa6 39 Wb5+ 
4?d6 40 Wxa6+ 41 JLxd5 fixb7 42 Jtxb7 
(not 42 fceb+P ^d8 43 #xe8+ 4ixe8 44 
jtxb7 c3) 42.,.®b8! with a drawn endgame. 


young Spartak players; moreover, he was 
never a mere figurehead, he did not miss n 
single session and, while his health permitted, 
he worked twice a year with the juniors.; 
Among those who studied in this school, 
named after Petrosian, were the future grand¬ 
masters Gelfand, Novikov, Matveeva and 
Dokhoian and dozens of future masters. 


Finale 

As you will remember, in his youth Tigran 
Vartanovich was quite prepared to sacrifice. 
Now look at a game, played nor long before 
his death, in the 50th USSR Championship, 
which was to be his last. Over the course of 
30 vears Iris creative credo had hardly 
changed: one sees the same non-routine ap¬ 
proach to the solving of opening and middle- 
game problems. And although overall this 
tournament was by no means the best one in 
Petrosian’s career, the game with his old 
friend and opponent. Lev Polugavevsky, was 
conducted as in liis former years. 


36.. .bxc4 37 2xa6+ 2xa6 38 fixa6+ 

Ab6 39 ±c5 (39 Wh4 sfc>b7 40 Sa2 c3!) 

39.. .H'd8! 40 Wal (40 ®b4 ^b7!) 

40.. .4.xc5 41 dxc5 ^xcS 42 2a4 0-1 

In post-game analysis it was noticeable how 1 
much more deeply my opponent had evalu¬ 
ated the resulting positions. 


50th USSR Championship. 
Moscow 1983 


My games with the 9 th world champion 
broadened my understanding of chess. Had it 
not been for these two defeats, I would possi¬ 
bly not have reached the top in chess. I saw 
how many latent defensive possibilities are 
often hidden in cramped positions! And, of 
course, I was filled with boundless respect for 
Petrosian’s talent. 

No less worthy of recognition are his many 
years of journalistic and teaching activity. He 
splendidly commented on Botvinnik’s 
matches with Smyslov and TaL, and he was the 
author of some highly interesting and contro¬ 
versial articles. In the mid-1960s he edited the 
newspaper Shakhmtitnaya Moskva and in 1968, 
using his connections in the higher echelons 
of power, he created and for almost 10 years 
was in charge of the popular all-union weekly 
64. In 1977 he happily accepted the invitation 
of Alexander Nikitin to organise a school for 


1 43f3 g6 2 d4 &g7 3 c4 d6 4 £ic3 e5 5 
e4 vic6 6 dxe5 <$3xe5 7 Cid4 a6 8 .$.e2 c5 
9 yjc2 ke 6 10 Cd5 
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The opening has been played in a very 
original, creative manner, but we will not dwell 
on it I think diat objectively White has the 
advantage, only he should have played 10 
^3e3!, not hurrying to occupy the d5-square 
immediately. 



12 0-0 

Polugayevsky no doubt thought that such a 
structure with the two bishops guaranteed him 
an advantage. He often played (and won!) 
similar King’s Indian positions. 

12...0-0 13 2b 1 4Af5 14 b4 cxb4 15 
Sxb4 §c7 16 Ab2 2fe8 



White has played b2-b4, exploiting the early 
weakening 7...a6. But this has turned out to be 
a double-edged decision, since a weakness has 
emerged not only at b7, but also at c4. In addi¬ 
tion, Black has acquired the c5-square. In such 
positions, with Petrosian you had to be very 


watchful: he would always find opportunities 
to create strong points and exploit them with 
maximum effect. 

17£>d4 £)xcS4 

It is logical that White should decide to ex¬ 
change his c2-.k.night for the one at f5. More¬ 
over, here there w r as an interesting trap: 

17...Wc5P! 18 a3! a5 and if 19 Sb5? Black 
could have sacrificed his queen — 19...$3xc4 20 
Sxc5 £kb2 21 Wd2 (21 £5xf5? £kdl 22 
£kd6 fixe2 23 fixdl ±f8) 21...£kd4 22 fixa5 
£ke2+ 23 <4>hl fiacB, emerging from the 
complications with the advantage. However, 
White himself could have unexpectedly gone 
in for a temporary exchange sacrifice: 19 
£tef5! axb4 20 £)xg7 &xg7 21 ±d4 Wcl 22 
14, winning a piece. The passed a-pawn is eas¬ 
ily blockaded from al, while the black king is 
extremely weakened. I am sure that Petrosian 
did not even consider such continuations. He 
saw a clear-cut plan for Black: the exchange 
on d4 and ...4£ld7-c5. 



18...ftd7! 19 J.e3 

It is clear that White, to maintain the pres¬ 
sure, will avoid the exchange of die dark- 
squared bishops. 

In die event of the ‘normal’ 19...^5 White 
could have played 20 Wd2 or 20 Wc2, or even 
captured on c5. But at this instant Petrosian 
sharply changes the character of the play with 
his patent exchange sacrifice! Moreover, here 
this sacrifice is even less forced, than in those 
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games where Black was indeed threatened 
with serious problems (Game Nos.2 and 3), and 
there were no particular grounds for rejecting 
19...4^:5. This emphasises the purity of Petro¬ 
sian’s idea. 



19...fixe31? 20 fxe3 43c5 

Black has achieved what he wanted: an 
‘eternal’ knight at c5, complete domination of 
the dark squares and a doomed pawn at e3 
(Polugayevsky realised that it could not be 
defended literally three moves later). 

21 Wc2 Se8 22 If3 ±h6 23 Wc3 Wei 

Thus White cannot save his e-pawn. 



After the correct 24 ‘iril JLxe3 25 Sbl 
jtg5 26 Jtd3 f5 Black has full compensation 
for the exchange. It would perhaps be more 
interesting playing Black, who neverdieless 
has some initiative. Moreover, it is not clear 
how White can make any real progress. But 
here Polugayevsky made an atypical blunder. 


24 £b6?? (losing the rook outright) 

24...&a4 0-1 

It seems to me that, even without this 
blunder. White faced a difficult defence and 
that Black would have been able to exploit the 
qualitative superiority of his pieces, which 
neutralises his nominal material deficit. 

In the last few months of his life Petrosian 
was seriously ill and became terribly emaciated 
(as did his friend Tal a few years later). Never¬ 
theless, in the spring of 1984 he agreed to help 
me prepare for my world championship 
march with Karpov, and we even met on a 
couple of occasions. 

I remember a reception in the Spartak 
Sports Society chess club in celebration ot my 
win in the final Candidates match over Smys¬ 
lov. Petrosian and Tal were among the hon 
oured guests. When someone in the audience 
asked me: ‘What do you think of Fischer?/ 1 
replied: This question would be better an¬ 
swered by his opponents, the firing legends 
who are present here!’ On hearing these 
words, the dozing Tal (who was slightly se¬ 
dated) raised his head and muttered: ‘Barely 
living legends...’ Petrosian threw him an angry 
glance, but then registered his acceptance, 
gave in and began to laugh... 

In June he reached the age of 55. I le could 
still be seen in the USSR Central Chess Club 
on Gogol Boulevard, and dreamed of playing 
in the second ‘Match of the Century’ (London 
1984), preparing to travel with the team, refus 
ing to believe that liis illness was incurable. 
But, alas, his days were numbered. And two 
months later, on 13th August, Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich passed away. 



In conclusion, as has now become custom¬ 
ary, I give a selection of interesting opinions 
by the world champions. 

Euwe: ‘If wc look in chess history for a 
“double” of Petrosian, we arrive at Capab- 
lanca. Petrosian is not a tiger that pounces on 
its prey, but rather a python, that smothers its 



victim, or a crocodile, waiting for hours for a 
convenient moment to land a decisive blow. 
Petrosian is an outstanding strategist. If he 
should begin to combine a little, he will be 
impossible to play against.’ 

Botvinnik: ‘Among all our grandmasters 
Petrosian possesses the most distinctive and 
original talent: he places his pieces so astutely, 
that all attacks on them prove very difficult. 
This is a subtle and rare style, to which it is 
hard to adapt.’ 

Smyslov: ‘Petrosian masterfully created po¬ 
sitions that demanded of his opponents an 
ability to solve independent problems at the 
board. His opening preparation combined a 
knowledge of theory and a knowledge of hu¬ 
man psychology. Players who cannot take a 
single step without Chess Informator were ironi¬ 
cally called by him “children of InfonmatodC 

Tal: ‘Petrosian, of course, was a phenome¬ 
nal chess talent; he played so deeply and inter¬ 
estingly, that, he sometimes found ideas for his 
opponents that never even entered their 
heads. Petrosian had Capablanca’s technique 


and Schlechter’s sense of danger.’ 

Petrosian: ‘A strong player knows all the 
rules and laws of the game. A talented player 
knows everything that a strong player knows, 
but he also sees exceptions to the rules. But 
major chess talents (we call them geniuses) 
gradually transform diese exceptions into new 
rules. And so on ad infinitum, since chess is 
inexhaustible.’ 

Spassky: ‘Petrosian was a distinctive, highly 
intelligent man, with an excellent sense of 
humour. And a player with an amazingly sub¬ 
tle feeling. Perhaps for a professional this is in 
general the greatest talent. Of course, his was a 
colossal tactical talent. In general he was a 
strategist, but a tactician by nature.’ 

Fischer: ‘Petrosian has the ability to see and 
eliminate danger 20 moves before it arises! I 
was staggered by Petrosian’s ability, after 
achieving an excellent position, all the time to 
find manoeuvres that strengthened it.’ 

Karpov: ‘Petrosian was able to make com¬ 
binations no worse than Tal, but he restrained 
his talent and played purely positionally.’ 
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While working on this chapter I unexpectedly 
discovered that the play of Boris Vasilievich 
Spassky (bom 30 January 1937), in contrast to 
that of his immediate predecessors (Botvinnik, 
Smyslov, Tal and Petrosian), does not lend 
itself to a distinct division into any clearly ex¬ 
pressed components, making it unique and 
unrepeatable. With Spassky everything is 
somehow diffuse and misty — and this, evi¬ 
dently, confirms his image of a universal 
player. It is generally considered that the 
universal chess style, involving an ability to 
play the most varied types of positions, stems 
from Spassky. 

However, in my view, this general convic¬ 
tion about Spassky’s universality 7 ignores the 
fact that from childhood he clearly had a lean¬ 
ing towards sharp, attacking play, and pos¬ 
sessed a splendid feel for the inidative. These 
habits were, 1 think, cultivated in him by his 
first trainer Zak, and then developed and con¬ 
solidated by Tolush. And a liking for pretty 
attacks can be traced throughout Spassky’s 
chess career. 

'Therefore it. is nevertheless possible to pick 
out the main, dominating features of the 10th 
world champion’s play, which were mastered 


back in his youth, as though at the genetic 
level. Spassky liked in particular a strong, mo¬ 
bile centre and free development, and he was 
splendid at conducting a direct attack on the 
king. Furthermore, he gradually also learned to 
manoeuvre subtly, defend inferior positions, 
and play the endgame with good technique. 
And he did everything equally well, even with 
a kind of exaggerated indifference: well, if it’s 
an attack - it’s an attack, if it’s an endgame - 
it’s an endgame. 

But at the slightest opportunity Spassky 
would nevertheless demonstrate his innate 
ability to find his way in complex positions, 
abounding in tactics and lacking customary 
guides. So that in his chess roots Spassky is in 
fact much closer to Chigorin, Alekhine and 
Tal, than to Botvinnik, Smyslov or Petrosian. 
It is probably this that explains why in his best 
years neither Tal nor Korchnoi could essen¬ 
tially play against him. Since their play, espe¬ 
cially that of Tal, could be read by Spassky like 
an open book. 

‘1 am sure that chess has a splendid future, 
because it is an eternal struggle,’ thinks Boris 
Vasilievich. The computer age has arrived, and 
it influences everything: analysis, preparation. 
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information. Now a different talent is required 
— the ability to synthesise ideas. Here for the 
moment man is still in front.’ 

Riga Catastrophe 

Spassky’s career is not altogether typical of a 
world champion -■ it abounds in both vivid 
climbs and incredible falls. His start was per¬ 
haps one of the most brilliant. At the age of 
ten Boris began studying with the well-known 
trainer Vladimir Zak, at 15 he made Iris mark 
in the adult championship of Leningrad (1. 
Taimanov, 2. Spassky, 3. Levcnfish, 4. 
Korchnoi...), and at 16 he excelled in a strong 
international tournament in Bucharest (1953), 
where he gained a memorable win over Smys¬ 
lov in die first: round and ultimately became an 
international master. 

‘It is amusing, but I was helped by the So¬ 
viet authorities,’ remembers Spassky. The 
tournament began with the Soviet players tak¬ 
ing points off each other, and as a result the 
Hungarian Laszlo Szabo took the lead. And 
here a telegram arrived from Moscow: ‘Stop 
this scandal, start making draws among your¬ 
selves!’ Of course, it was good that I had al¬ 
ready gained a point against Smyslov, but I 
think that it would not have been easy for me, 
given my youth and inexperience, to make 
draws with Boleslavsky and Petrosian. But as 
it was, we all submitted to the order from the 
Kremlin.’ 

At the age of 18 Boris made a successful 
debut in the 22nd USSR Championship 
(1955), a world championship Zonal event. In 
finishing only half a point behind die winners, 
Geiler and Smyslov, he shared 3rd-6th places 
with Botvinnik, Petrosian and Ilivitsky and 
qualified for die Interzonal tournament. And 
from tills he went straight to the Candidates 
tournament, after succeeding in becoming 
world junior champion along the way. 

In the Amsterdam Candidates tournament 
(1956) he was not really a serious contender 
for first place, but he nevertheless shared 3rd- 
7th places, finishing only half a point behind 


Keres and two behind the winner - Smyslov. 
Vasily Vasilievich was of course, beyond 
comparison: he was then effectively die 
strongest player in the world (he won two 
successive Candidates cycles and played three 
matches with Botvinnik). And in diis tourna¬ 
ment: Smyslov lost only one game — again to 
Spassky! This was also, incidentally, a highly 
characteristic game: after ending up in a stra¬ 
tegically hopeless position as Black, the young 
Spassky demonstrated amazing resourceful¬ 
ness and managed to confuse Iris formidable 
opponent to such an extent: that the latter was 
unable to gain even a draw. 

It appeared that later too Spassky’s career 
would be equally successful. In the 23rd USSR 
Championship (1956) he shared first place 
with Taimanov and Averbakh, finishing a 
point ahead of a new rising star, the 19-year- 
old Riga master Mikhail Tal (and, incidentally, 
crushing him in their individual meeting). 
However, in die next USSR Championship 
(1957) die roles were reversed: Tal became 
champion for the first time, while Spassky 
finished ‘the same’ point behind. Thus a sharp 
rivalry developed between the two leaders of 
the young generation. 

The following unusual game is typical of 
the style and creative mood of the Boris of 
that time. 


1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 e6 3 £tc3 Ab4 4 ±g5 

This currently half-forgotten opening varia¬ 
tion was inherited by Spassky from his first 
trainer, Zak. Boris gained several notable wins 
with it, beginning with the aforementioned 
one over Smyslov (1953). However, diis varia¬ 
tion, which is called the Leningrad, has never 
become popular on account: of the obvious 
strategic defects that arise in White’s position. 


Game 48 


24th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1957, 6th round 
Nim^p-lndian Defence E31 
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In general White’s results are not very favour¬ 
able, with the exception of... Spassky’s games: 
+17-1=11®. 



4.. .h6 

A slightly different variation goes 4...c5 5 d5 
jlxc3+ 6 bxc3 e5 7 43f3 (7 d6!? Spassky) 7...d6 
8 43d2 h6 9 i>h4 43bd7 10 e3 &f8 11 ±d3 
43g6 12 jLg3 0-0 (the immediate 12...4V7! and 
...4315 is more accurate, with equality) 13 0-0 
43e7 14 £4! with a lively batde (Spassky- 
Larsen, 1st round, ‘Match of the Century’, 
Belgrade 1970). 

5 ilh4 c5 8 d5 itxc3 + 

Smyslov defended against Spassky with 

6.. .exd5 7 cxd5 d6 8 e3 43bd7, Keres was un¬ 
successful twice with 6...d6 7 e3 e5 8 43e2 
43bd7, whereas Tal gained the only success 
with the sharp 6...b5!? Q/olttme 2, Game 
No. 141). 

1 bxc3 e5 

It was this set-up that sharply diminished 
the popularity of the Leningrad Variation. 
True, one possibility with this move order is 
the sharp line 8 d6!? 43c6 (Spassky-Timman, 
Tallinn 1973), and, in order to exclude this, 
they switched to 7...d6! 8 e3 e5 or 8...0e7!? 9 
jtd3 43bd7 10 43e2 (10 43f3 e5 Timman- 
Romanishin, Tilburg 1985) 10...43e5! 11 Axf6 
Wxf6 12 0-0 Wh4\ 13 43f4 43xd3 14 0xd3 e5 
with a comfortable game (Miles-Karpov, Til¬ 
burg 1986). 

8 0c2 

The alternative is 8 e3 d6, when it is bad to 


play 9 J»d3?! e4! 10 &c2 (10 ±xe4? g5) 10...g5 

11 Jlg3 Wei 12 h4 Bg8 13 hxg5 hxg5 14 43e2 
43bd" 15 0bl &d8! 16 a4 a5 17 Sa2 &c7 18 
Bh6 19 0b5 &b8 20 £b2 &a7 21 0b3 
43g4 22 Sill f5 23 &dl Bb6... 0-1 (WiUiams- 
Karpov, Nice Olympiad 1974). And after 9 
43 f3, apart from 9...43bd7, Black can play both 

9.. .Wei 10 43d2 g5 11 ±g3 M 5 12 h4 Sg8 
(Spassky-Tisdall, Thessaloniki Olympiad 
1988), and 9...JTS 10 43ti2 g5 11 i»g3 43bd7 

12 f3 iLg6 13 e4 ’#c7 (Spassky-Short, Zurich 
rapidplay 2001). In this, the last published 
game by Boris Yasilievich using Ids favourite 
variation, White again won! 

8.. .d6 9 e3 0e7 10 4T3 (.bd7 (in 
Spassky’s later games 10...g5 11 -&.g3 e4 12 
43d2&f5 13 Sbl occurred) 11 43d2 e4! 

A reasonable alternative is ll...g5 (only not 

11.. .0.0?! 12 &d3!) 12 JLg3 e4!, for example: 

13 h4 Bg8 14 Shi tf?d8 15 hxg5 hxg5 16 Sb2 

17 0hl 43g6 18 a4 Se8 19 43b3 0c7 20 
Xe2 Sb8 21 Sfrd2 'A-Vz (Spassky-Sax, Sol- 
ingen 1989). 



Black’s solid bulwarks in the centre deprive 
the position of dynamism, which the white 
bishops so need, and restrict any possible ac 
deity by White to diversions on die h and b 
files. Nowadays the soundness of Black’s set 
up is known even to young players. 

12 0 - 0 - 0 !? 

A surprise! Kholmov had expected 12 ^.e2 
0-0 13 0 0 and was intending to play 13...Se8 
14 Eael g5 15 iLg3 43f8 16 f3 exf3 l 7 Axf3 
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43g6. But die centre is so blocked that both 
kings feel relatively safe on any part of the 
board, and their (often leisurely) movements 
are largely dictated by the need to connect the 
rooks. Thus after 12 jLe2 it is also perfectly 
good to play 12...g5 13 Jtg3 4*3f8 14 h4 Sg8 
15 Sbl &d8!? 16 h5 438d7 17 Sb2 43e5 18 
43xe4 jLf5 with equality (Rubinetti- 
Polugayevsky, Mar del Plata 1971). 

12 ... 0 - 0 !? 

Only after this natural reply does the battle 
unexpectedly flare up. It would all have been 
quiet after 12...g5 13 Ji.g3 43 £8, for example: 
14 h4 fig8 15 hxg5 hxg5 16 &b2 jfi.f5 17 Sbl 
0-0-0 with level chances (Medina-Veingold, 
Ceuta 1993). 

13 g4! g5! 

Half a century ago such a move, away from 
the king, would have been made only by the 
‘chosen’ few, but in fact it is positionally quite 
sound: when you have a strong centre, you 
don’t have to fear flank operations by the op¬ 
ponent. 

14 Jkg3 43e5! 15 h3 (of course, not 15 
43xe4? 43xe4 16 Wxe4 Jlxg4!) 15.. .43g6 



By exploiting die fact that his central pawn 
was indirectly defended. Black has not only 
completed a useful regrouping, but also forced 
his opponent to make a ‘superfluous’ pawn 
move. 

16 ±e2 2e8 17 Idgl ±d7 18 h4 SabS?! 

In Kholmov’s opinion, 18...a6! was better, 
but not 18..Jtxg4? 19 hxg5 hxg5 20 ±xg4 



Both sides complete their final batde prepa¬ 
rations, but: Spassky is the first to begin, and 
with a sudden combinative blow, the conse¬ 
quences of which are for die. moment abso¬ 
lutely unclear. 

20 Sh5! (White is not tempted by the routine 
20 Sh6 a61? 21 Sghl b5) 20,..43xh5 21 
gxh5 43f8 



For what has White given up the exchange? 
The answer is provided by a new, altogether 
unexpected sacrifice, taking the game into the 
world of irrational material balances. 

22 43xe4!! 

‘After lengthy thought Spassky finds a 
clever possibility. The natural 22 Jlh4 or 22 
JU4 would not have achieved anything on 
account of 22..T6.’ (Kholmov) 

22...\f xe4 23 Wxe4 Sxe4 24 _4xd6 Bbe8 
‘Hardly any stronger was 24...Sc8 25 
Sxg5+ ih8 26 ±e5+ Ixe5 27 flxe5 Se8 28 
Bxe8 JlxeB 29 e4 43d7 30 f4 f6, when the 
knight has to guard the e5-square. Had the 
rook been at a8, 24...£6 would have been pos¬ 
sible. Of course, when he played 18...Sab8 
Black could not have anticipated such a cas¬ 
cade of sacrifices.’ (Kholmov) 

25 Sxg5+ 4?h8 26 JlxcB 

In just six moves the position has altered 
beyond recognition, without, however, chang¬ 
ing from the evaluation ‘unclear’. But die col¬ 
ourful spectacle does not end at this. 
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most logical outcome has all the time re¬ 
mained a draw. 










26.. .f6 27 2g3 b6 28 l.d4 £ih7 29 <&d2 
fig8 30 Hg6! 

With four pawns for a rook, White is even 
agreeable to an endgame! 

30.. .11e8 31 Jtd3!? 

This new sacrifice is merely the signal for 
further exchanges, made in a highly original 
manner. According to Kholmov, after 31 
±xf6+ (31 Sxf6? 2xd4+!) 31...&xf6 32 2xf6 
<^ g 7 Black could have gradually activated his 
pieces, while the computer meticulously stud¬ 
ies the restricting 31 Sxg8+ fcgS 32 f4!? 

31 ...jLxg6 32 hxg6 2xd4 33 cxd4 










I. 'ym 

'''MM* ''A 


This reverse movement of the knight en¬ 
ables the balance to be maintained, whereas ; 
the greedy 35...^xg6? would have been pun¬ 
ished by 36 ilxg6 2xg6 37 c6 2g8 38 c7! S^g7 
39 d6 ir 40 d7 etc. 

36 c6 ^b6 37 e4!? 

Sharpening the play in time-trouble. The 
sound 37 d6 would have secured a draw: 

37.. A18 38 d7 43xd7 (38...£>a8? 39 4>c3 and 
wins) 39 cxd7 Sxd7 10 f4 f5 41 &e2 Sd5 42 
ilc4 Sd6 43 JLt7 '4?g7. 

37.. .6.7 38 Aa6 

Accuracy is also demanded of White - to 
avoid a blockade on the dark squares, for ex¬ 
ample: 38 Ab5?! ^xg6 39 dC 2d8 (or 

39.. .^17, and the threat of ../«fee6! forces die 
hopeless 40 c7 2c 8 41 d7 $3xd 42 i&.xd7 
Sxc7) 40 d7 ^>a8! 41 &c4 (41 *e3 $CT! 42 
<^d4 ^3c7 43 a4 ^e7 44 w?c5 ^3e6+ 45 si?d5 
Sg8 46 ^c-4 ^S?d6 and wins) 41...^?g7 fol¬ 
lowed by ...*fcf8-e7 and ...2h8. 

The immediate 38 a4!? is also interesting, 
with the idea of 38,.. < §3xa4? 39 d6 and 40 c , 
exploiting the nuance that ...^xg6r is bad on 
account of e4-e5+! However, after 38...a5 39 
iu>5 &xg6 40 s£?d3 St?i7 the black rook 
should be able to cope with the pawn ava¬ 
lanche. 

38../&xg6 39 a4 


The strict materialist Fritz evaluates this 
original ‘single rook’ endgame in favour of 
White, but in situations with such an unusual 
balance of forces die computer cannot be 
trusted. In fact, over the last 13 moves the 
adversaries have performed a scene, where 
rivers of blood have been shed, but where the 



39...7 
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A simple draw would have resulted from 

39.. .£ixa4 40 c7 £k5 41 cSW Ixc8 42 ±xc8 
$3xe4+ 43 4?e3 4£)d6 44 Jk,e6. A last problem 
could have been posed by 39...^aB! 40 <st?c3 
Sd8 41 Jtc4 ^1 c 7 42 ^d4 ^g5! (not 

42.. .^8? 43 f4!) 43 4?c5 ^e8, but the unex¬ 
pected manoeuvre 44 Jlc 2! sl?f4 (44...a5 45 
Jtdl) 45 JLh5! would have maintained the 
balance: 45...£V7 46 d6 ^3a6+ 47 ^?d5 ^b4+ 
48 &c5 £ld3+ 49 ^dS 4ib4+. 

40 a5 £>a8! (after 40...£>c8? 41 f4 White 
would have been threatening both e4-e5, and 
i.xc8)41 i.c4fid8 %-% 

This last move was sealed. A brief analysis 
of the variation 42 f4 4fc7 showed that after 
43 d6+ ^g6 44 e5 fxe5 45 fxe5 Sl?f5 46 &c3 
^xe5 47 dxc7 2c8 48 Aa6 Sxc7 49 Ab7 
Black cannot drive back die white king 
(Kholmov), while after 43 4?e3 < S?e7 44 ( A > d4 
^e6+ 45 ^e3 ^c7 neither side can avoid the 
repetition of moves. Therefore - a draw. A 
beautiful flight of fantasy by Spassky! 

And then came trie next, 25th USSR 
Championship in Riga (1958), a Zonal tour¬ 
nament for the World Championship. Four 
qualifying places for the Interzonal tourna¬ 
ment were at: stake. But for Spassky, who was 
already dreaming of reaching dizzy heights, 
this was not enough: he decided to show who 
was who. Six rounds before the finish he was 
leading with the excellent score 9 out of 12, a 
point ariead of Petrosian and two ahead of 
Tal! He had gained splendid wins over Bron- 
stein, Furman, and Krogius, and his game with 
Polugayevsky would later be judged the most 
brilliant in trie tournament. 



1 e4 c5 2 £)f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £}xd4 £jf6 
5 4ric3 a6 6 ±g5 £>bd7 

A fashionable set-up at the time. Its 


drawbacks are the neglect of the knight at d4 
and trie constant danger of invasions by White 
at d5 or e6. In 1958 the extremely risky 
‘Polugayevsky Variation 7 was not yet ripe for 
testing at such a serious level. 



7 Ac4 #a5 8 Wd2 e6 

In the famous 19th game of trie Spassky- 
Petrosian match (Moscow 1969) White won 
with a direct attack on trie king after 8...h6?! 9 
Axf6! £kf6 10 0-0-0 e6 11 2hel ±e7 12 f4 
0-0 13 ±b3 2e8 14 &bl AfB 15 g4!, thereby 
making a decisive step towards the world 
chess crown. The game concluded 15...$3xg4 
16 Wg2 £)f6 17 figl ±d7 18 f5 ^h8 19 
Sdfl Wd8 20 fxe6 fxe6 21 e5 dxe5 22 £ie4 
£>h5 23 Wg6 exd4 24 £ig5 1-0 as 24...hxg5 
25 Wxh5+ <g> g 8 26 Wf7+ <&h7 27 2f3 wins. 

9 0-0-0 b5 



10 Ab3 

After 10 Jld5 Spassky considered a strong 
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reply to be 10...b4! 11 i.xa8 bxc3 with good 
counterplay, and this evaluation is confirmed 
by analysis. 

10.. .1Lb7 11 Shel Slb7 (activity before the 
completion of development - ll...b4? - is 
punished by the standard 12 £kL5!, but 

11.. .0-0-0!? is possible, Sherwin-Reshevsky, 
New York 1959; Gulko-Petrosian, 44th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1976) 12 f4 


An error in return, and the source of all 
Black’s later sufferings. Without, hesitation a 
modern grandmaster would have replied 
14„.gxf6! 15 fxe5 0-0-0! 16 exf6 Jtxf6 17 Wf2 
jt g 7 with the bishop pair and an excellent 
game. Such is the price of a move in the Sicil¬ 
ian - one inaccuracy leads to an instant change 
of scene! 

15 fxe5 &h4 16 g3 Ae7 



1 2...£jc5 

12..,b4? is again bad because of 13 ^3d5!, 
and after 13...exd5 14 exd5 &f8 15 Sxe7! 
<^>xe7 16 £k6+ JLxc6 17 dxc6 Black’s de¬ 
fences quickly collapse. 

13 e5? 

An inaccurate formulation of an interesting 
idea. 13 itxf6! is correct, since here 13...gxf6?! 
would have spoiled the pawn formation: 14 
^>bl (not 14 Jtd5?! b4! Strekalovsky- 
Polugayevsky, Sverdlovsk 1958) 14...0-0-0 
(14...b4?! 15 ^d5! Tal-Johannsson, Stockholm 
1961) 15 a3! <^b8 16 f5 £kb3 17 cxb3 with 
advantage to White. 

And 13...itxf6 14 e5 dxe5 would have 
transposed into a position from the game (it is 
hardly any better to play 14...JUi4 15 g3 Ad8 
16 exd6 0-0 17 a3 Jtf6 18 Jta2 Korchnoi- 
Polugayevsky, Sochi 1958). 

13.. .dxe5 14 Axf6 

There is no choice: 14 fxe5 is unfavourable 
on account of 14,..$3fe4! 15 $3xe4 Wxd2+ 16 
Jtxd2 ilxe4. 

14.. Jkxf6? 


For complete happiness it only remains for 
Black to castle, but here Spassky finds a spec¬ 
tacular blow at the e6-point, beginning an 
immediate battle. 

17 £.xe6! 

The old comment by Spassky and the mas¬ 
ter Dmitry Rovner, who was then helping 
him, makes interesting reading: ‘One oj those 
little combinations, which are often a necessary addition 
to the completion oj an attack. 7 he move in the game 
emphasises the drawbacks of the move 6..ftdbd7 (it 
does not fight for the d4-square). ’ This categorical 
assertion in the spirit of Tarrasch or Botvinnik 
is largely based on the fact that White won the 
game. A fascinating modern analysis with the 
help of a computer shows that it is still a long 
way to the completion of the attack. 

17...0-0? 

Not everyone is capable of retaining their 
composure, on receiving such a ‘gift’. And 
Polugayevsky decided to give up a pawn, if 
only to remove his king from the fire. He even 
reconciled himself to a lengthening of the op¬ 
erating diagonal of the opponent’s light- 
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squared bishop, although this makes Black’s 
position more than difficult. 

All the commentators mentioned only the 
helpless position of the black king after 

17.. .fxe6? 18 4ke6 Id8 (18...£lxe6 19 Wd7+ 
&f7 20 Sfl-b) 19 £kg7+ 4?f7 20 Wh6, or 

17.. .^3xe6? 18 4^Jxe6 fxe6 19 Wd7+ &f7 20 
flfl+. It is no better to play 17...b4? 18 Jlxf7+! 
4?xf7 19 174+ ^e8 20 &£ &e6 21 £id6+ 
I.xd6 22 exd6, or 17...Sd8? 18 Jtx£7+! (18 
Jtb3 b4 19 lf4! 0-0, as in the game) 18...^xf7 
19 f74+ <^e8 (19...&g6? 20 Wf5+ &h6 21 
^ie6 and wins) 20 ^3f5 with a powerful attack. 

But a player without nerves — a computer — 
unexpectedly replies 17...Wd8!, defending the 
weak d7-square and creating the threat of 
...Jtg5. White has no particular choice - 18 
Jtxf7+! (not 18 l r f2?! fxe6 19 ^3xe6 ^xe6 20 
Sxd8+ fixd8 21 lb6 ±c8 22 Wc 6+ Ad7! 23 


Wxa6 0-0 with excellent compensation for the 
queen) 18...^xf7 19 t74+ 4>g8 20 43fS! (little 
is promised by 20 ^3dxb5 lf8 21 lc4+ lf7 
22 l7f7+ ^xf7 23 ^3d6+ itxd6 with equality) 

20...178! 21 e6! (21 fcd5?! ±xd5 22 lxd5 
^5e6) 21 ...h6. 



Analysis diagram 

22 h4! (the only way - 22 £ixe7+ Wxe7 
gives only insufficient compensation for the 
piece: 23 4^d5 Jtxd5 24 S.xd5 2c8; 23 1^17+ 
WxE7 24 exf7+ &xfl 25 b4 fihe8 26 bxc5 
Ixel 27 Sxel Ic8; 23 b4 £ixe6 24 Sd6! ±c8 
25 ^3d5 £ixf4!? 26 &xe7+ &f7 27 £kc8 


Shxc8 28 gxf4 Sc4, and a draw is the most 
probable outcome), and suddenly a new hero 
burs ts onto the scene - the b-pawn: 

1) 22...g6 23 £ke?+ Wxtl 24 b4! Sf8 25 
i75 ±£3 26 bxc5 Axdl 27 4ld5 %7 28 e7 
Wxq5 29 exf8W+ ^xf8 30 fixeS it £3 31 c6 
Jtxd5 32 Sxd5 and wins; 

2) 22...fle8 23 b4! &xe6 24 lxe6 Axb4 25 
S.xe.8 Jta3+ 26 s£?bl WxeS 27 Wc7 Wg6 28 
Sd7! Wxf5 29 Ixg7+ <478 30 Id7 4>g8 31 
Wxb7 and wins; 

3) 22...<4h7 23 b4! ±16 24 e7 Wc8! 25 
£Yi5H (25 %)d6 £>b3+ 26 axb3 Wxc3 27 £>xb7 
Wb2+ 28 4>d2 Wc3+ 29 4>e2 Hxc2+ 30 Id2 
Wg6 31 Sd6 fihe8 is unclear) 25...Jtxd5 26 
*hd6\ £ib3+! 27 axb3 Wxc3 28 Wi'5+l g6 29 
Wxd5 Wb2+ 30 4?d2 lc3+ 31 4>e2 ±xe7 32 
&e4! %7 33 Sfl Shf8 34 We6 Sa7 35 c3 
and White should win. 

Thus, after the best move 17...H78! White 
would nevertheless have retained what is 
probably a decisive advantage, but the young 
Spassky w^ould have had to find a whole series 
of brilliant moves. 


The simple 18 Jtd5! was also good, giving 
White a powerful initiative after 18...b4 19 
4?3l5 Hae8 20 ^3e4 ^3xe4 21 fixe4, and a great, 
advantage in the endgame after 18..Jtxd5 19 
4kd5 Wxd2+ 20 &xd2 ±g5+ 21 ^e2. 

18...Iad8 19®f4 b4 



20 4ha4!? 

In the book Bom Spassky's 300 Wins this 
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spectacular move is accompanied by two ex- Now it is weak to play both 23...fxe6? 24 
clamation marks, although I would have pre- ^h6+! gxli6 25 Axe6+ ^g7 26 Sd7+ with 
ferred the simple 20 £}f5! with an obvious mate, and 23...Af6? 24 £M>+! &h8 (perhaps 
advantage: 20...£>xb3+ (if 20...fide8, then it is more practical to play 24...gxh6 25 Wxf6 

White has the decisive 21 £ia4! £ka4 22 ld7 ffg5+ 26 Wxg5 hxg5 27 exf7+ 4?g7 28 ±xa4 

^c5 23 $3xe7+ 4?h8 24 ±xf71 £ixd7 25 Sxf7 with some drawing chances) 25 £kf7+ 
4V6+! hxg6 26 Wh4 mate) 21 axb3 bxc3 22 ^gS 26 e7 ^xe7 27 4^d6+ ^hB 28 4^xb7 

^xe7+ <^h8 23 &bl etc. #h5 29 Sd8! Sxd8 30 &xd8 Ag5 31 £jf7+ 

20.. .h6? #xt7 32 Jlxf? i,xf4+ 33 gxf4 with a pretty 

Completely knocked out of his stride by die win. There remains 23...£k5, and then White 

cascade of sacrifices, Polugayevsky again does has probably only one way to gain an advan- 

not take the piece, although diis would have tage: 24 e7! ^3xb3+ 25 axb3 JLxe / 26 4tixe7+ 

made it harder for his opponent to win. ‘After ^h8 27 Wd6! Se8 28 Wd7 Sb8 29 ®bl etc. 

20.. . < 53xa4,’ write Spassky and Rovner, ‘White As is evident from the notes to Whites 

was intending to reply 21 £if5 fixdl+ 22 Sxdl 18th and 20th moves, there was no need for 
Jtc5 23 Wg5 g6 24 £\h6+ (24 WfigxfS 25 fi47 such excitement. Neverdieless, Spassky, an 

is also strong - G.K) 24...&g7 25 4ig4 and wins. artist, by nature, simply could not deny himself 

Or 22...JU8 23 ±xa4 (? - G.K), and (and the spectators!) the pleasure of playing 

23.. .Wxa4? fails to 24 SxdB! Sxd8 25 Wg5l more spectacularly. In the period of his ascent 

However, in the latter variation, after to the chess heights he was notable for his 

23.. .h6! the threat of ...Jtg5 (the same combi- phenomenal intuition, especially when con- 

native motif as with 17...Wd8!; a human may ducting an attack, and at times he did not 

miss it, but a machine — never!) gives Black a trouble himself with precise calculation. On 

highly important tempo, and it is now' White this occasion too his intuition did not let him 

who has to think of how to save the game: 24 down. The game was judged the most brilliant 

fixd8 lxd8 25 ±b3 Wb6 26 4M6 #gl+ 27 in the tournament, apparently not only on 

<4>d2 Wg2+ 28 < s=?e3 Ad5 or 24 h4 fca4 25 account of the stroke 17 iLxe6!, but also 

#g 4 g6 26 ^xh6+ 7 27 7! Jte7! 28 thanks to die unexpected leap 20 £>a4!? 

<£sd6 Sf2 29 #c4 Wc6 30 Hd3 jta8. 21 ^xc5! fcc5 22 h4 

Even so, Spassky could have hoped to win, 
if in reply to the cunning 22...ild8! he had Jp |g| 

found the no less worthy reply 23 e6H ^ 


The smoke over the field of this brief (all of 
five moves!) but fierce batde has cleared. 
White is a pawn up widi a continuing initia¬ 
tive. 


Analysis diagram 
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The immediate exchange of queens would 
also have been decisive - 30 Wxc6 fixc6 31 
h5 Sf6 32 g4 g6 33 hxg6 Hxg6 34 fid8 fig8 
35 ^dl etc., but for the moment Spassky 
strengthens his position. 

30...fie8 31 h5 Ae7 32 £sxe7 flx©7 



33 %6! We8 34 g4 lei 35 1ixe8+ Ixe8 
36 Sd4 a5 37 st?d2 He5 38 c3 bxc3+ 39 
bxc3 fig5 40 c4 4?g8 41 If4! g6 1-0 

Black sealed this last move, but resigned the 
game without resuming. 

It appeared that Spassky was guaranteed, if 
not the gold medal of the championship of 
the country, then at least qualification for the 
Interzonal tournament. But apparently at this 
moment he was seized with a passionate de¬ 
sire to win his first Russian ‘gold’ at all costs 
(after all, in 1956, after the additional three- 
player match-tournament, he had finished 
only with the ‘bronze 5 ). That is, the champion¬ 
ship in Riga was to crown the start of the fu¬ 
ture world champion’s star-studded career. 

And here something incredible happened: 
Spassky collapsed, being unable to withstand 
the burden of leading the tournament. In the 
next five games he gained only three draw's 
with two defeats — against Gurgenidze and 
Kotov (by no means the strongest players in 
the championship). And before the last round 


the situation was now completely different: 
Tal and Petrosian w'ere leading, with Bronstein 
half a point, and Spassky and Averbakh a 
point behind them. Five contenders for four 
qualifying places! Three of them agreed draws 
in their final games and (as ill luck would have 
it!) there remained only the Spassky-Tal batde. 

We shall now' analyse this uncommonly 
dramatic game, which left an indelible impres¬ 
sion on Spassky’s entire further career. The 
duel of die two future chess kings not only 
had enormous competitive importance, but 
also a considerable psychological implication. 
At that time Tal’s star was rising sharply and 
this, it seems to me, slightly unnerved Spassky, 
and provoked a certain jealousy in him - after 
all, not long ago he had been the unquestioned 
leader of the young generation! During the 
game it was therefore not easy for him to 
evaluate the situation properly, and if neces¬ 
sary ‘with an iron hand’ to make a draw (giv¬ 
ing him the right to a play-off match for 
fourth place with Averbakh). Boris was eager 
to win! 

Game 50 

B.Spassky-IVl.Taf 

25th USSR Championship, Riga 1958 
_ Nim^o-lndian Defence E26 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £)c3 Ab4 4 a3 

Tn our preparations for the game w^e con¬ 
sidered 4 JLg5 and 4 e3, which are usually em¬ 
ployed by Spassky. The Samisch Variation 
came as a surprise, and so I decided to avoid 
the well-trodden paths.’ (Tal) 

It seems to me that the Samisch was fully in 
accordance with die creative views of the 
young Spassky: the two bishops, a solid centre 
and possibilities of creating an attack - even if 
the weak c4-pawn should perish in the proc¬ 
ess! 

4.. .11xc3+ 5 bxc3 c5 (later, in his matches 
with Botvinnik, Tal played only 5...^3e4?! or 

5.. .b6 — Volume 2, Game No. 74) 6 e3 47c6 7 

Ad3 
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7...e5?! 

Avoiding the classical 7...0-0 8 ^e2 b6 9 
0-0 Jta6 10 e4 £>e8 {Volume 2 , Game No.91 ). 

8 £te2 (8 d5 e4!) 8...e4 9 Abl b6 10 45g3 
ila6 

Tal, to give him his due, had a splendid 
ability to create complicated, atypical positions 
straight from the opening. Thus here he ex¬ 
changes his e-pawn for the c-pawn, immedi¬ 
ately trying to gain pity on the light squares. 

11 f3! 

An excellent move, opening lines for an at¬ 
tack. ‘After 11 Wa4 £ia5 12 4ixe4 ^xe4 13 
Axe4 Sc8 Black re-establishes material equal¬ 
ity, maintaining a good position. 11 ^xe4 
£ke4 12 Jtxe4 Jtxc4 13 f3 was unclear.’ (Tal) 

11 jkxc4 

After ll...exf3 12 fcf3 J-xc4 13 0-0 

14 e4 White has a powerful initiative for the 
pawn. 



12£rf5?! 

Deviating from the correct path: now 
White cannot avoid simplification. In my 
view, 12 fxe4! was the only way to fight for an 
advantage. For example: 

1) 12...d6 13 Jta2! (this is much stronger 
than the line considered by Tal — 13 Wf3 0-0! 
14 e5?! dxe5 15 Wxc6 exd4 with a dangerous 
attack for die sacrificed piece: 16 cxd4 Sc8 17 

cxd4) 13..Jtxa2 14 S.xa2 0-0 15 0-0 fie8 
16 flaf2 (or 16 If4 b5 17 Saf2) I6.,.£jxe4 17 
£>xe4 lxe4 18 Sxf7 Se7 19 S7f5 with un¬ 
pleasant pressure; 

2) 12...0-0 13 e5 £M5 14 %4! (not. 14 
Wh5? g6 15 Wh6 f5! 16 e4 fxe4 17 J.xe4 
We7) 14...g6 (14...^xc3? 15 ^h5! g6 16 ^f6+ 
and 17 e4, winning) 15 Jld2 d6 16 e4 ^xc3! 
(if 16..$Me7, then 17 £tti5! dxe5 18 d5) 17 
±xc3 cxd4 18 A.d2 £)xe5 (18...dxe5? 19 h4! 
d3 20 h5 Wd4 21 fia2! f5 22 Wh4 and wins) 
19 HT4 He8 with a double-edged game: Black 
has good play as compensadon for the piece. 
12. 0-0 13 4id6 .ld3 14 ±xd3 (now 14 
fxe4 is not so effective: 14...Jlxbl 15 Sxbl 

8! 16 ^f5 4V7!, evicting the knight from 
both d6 and f5) 14...exd3 15 Wxd3 cxd4 
16 cxd4 45e8! 



In principle the position is now equal: Black 
has counterplay on the light squares. 

17 £sf5 d5 18 a4! (with the threat of J.a3) 

18.. .^d6! 

If Black tries to occupy the c4-square by 

18.. .g6 19 £3g3 4*M6 White can reply 20 0-0 
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.e8 21 e4 widi prospects of an attack, al- tedious positions and could w T ell make a 


though after 21...Wh4! it is not easy for him to 
exploit the weakness of the dark squares. For 
example: 22 Jta3 §2<z4 23 Had Hac8 24 exd5 
®xd4+ 25 Wxd4 ^3xd4 26 d6 fiedB 27 Sfdl 
£5e6 28 d7 Sc7 29 Hxc4! Ixc4 30 ±e7 lc7 
31 £>e4! £5 32 £>f6+ ©17 33 JtxdB 4kd8 with 
a probable draw’. 

19 7ixd6 (if 19 Aa3 20 ±xf8?, then 

20.. .%5!) 1 S.-.Wxde 20 Aa3 £>b4 21 «b3 
a5 22 0-0 JlfcS 23 lad 

‘In this position, which is fairly simple and 
equal, I offered a draw', having calculated the 
variation 23...We6 24 Jtxb4 axb4 25 4?f2 Wd6 
26 ©gl Wed.’ (Tal) But he received a refusal. 

23.. .We6 24 Jixb4 (nothing is promised by 
24 e4 dxe4 25 Wxe6 fxe6 26 fxe4 £3cl3 27 
Hxc8+ Hxc8 28 d5 exd5 29 exd5 4£lc5 with 
equality) 24...axb4 25 ©f2 Wd6 



26 h3!? 

Spassky’s decision to continue playing, in 
my opinion, contained a considerable amount 
of psychology — there is a hint of resentment 
‘at the entire world’: after all, just a few' days 
earlier he was on the verge of becoming 
champion, and was tw r o points ahead of Tal. 
However, he had made a mess of the finish 
and his opponent w'as now a point ahead. But 
it is well known that anger is a poor adviser, 
and Spassky had to pay dearly for his decision. 
On the other hand, in the purely chess sense it 
was not such a sin to carry on playing a litde, 
seeing as in his youth Tal did not like dry. 


mistake. Surprisingly, this is in fact exactly 
what happened! 

It is hard to say whether or not Spassky was 
right here. More probably, he was simply un¬ 
able to accept a draw. He w r as too ambitious 
to accept the fact that Tal would finish ahead 
of him in the final table for the second succes¬ 
sive year! And he decided on principle to bat¬ 
tle ‘to the end’ - to endeavour with all his 
might to win or at least spoil Tal’s festive 
mood (this event took place in Riga, and Tal’s 
fans were impatient to record another success 
by their home-town favourite). But neverthe¬ 
less, strictly by position, White had no 
grounds for refusing the draw'. 

26.. .©f8?! 

A routine move, made without proper con¬ 
sideration. It would appear that the oppo¬ 
nent’s ‘audacity’ unsettled Tal: ‘Why?! After all, 
the position is clearly drawn!’ And indeed, 
after the simple 26...h5 27 h4 Hc6! (but not 

27.. .5xcl?! 28 Ixcl Wh2 29 Wxd5 Wxh4+ 30 
©e2 fidB 31 We 5) Black has not even a hint 
of any problem. 

27 Sc2! (promptly seizing control of the file) 

27.. .1xc2+ 28 Wxc2 g6 29 Icl Wd7 30 



In the resulting rook endgame White has a 
slight (rather, even hypothetical) initiative. 

31...Ia6?! 

Perhaps this is also the result of vexation. 
In Tal’s opinion, it was more accurate to play 
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31...Sxa4 32 fixb 6 fe7 with equality. But 
even stronger was 31.~b5! 32 axb5 fib 8 33 
<^> e 2 b3 34 fe2 b2 35 fe2 fixb5 36 fel 
Sb3 37 e4 Sd3 with a dead draw. However, 
nothing in particular has changed for the mo¬ 
ment: 31...fia6?! certainly does not lose the 
game, but merely leads to the appearance of 
two new queens and a sharp intensification of 
the play. 

32 a5! b3! (not 32...Ixa5?! 33 lxb 6 fia4 34 
Sb 5 fe 7 35 Sxd5 fia 2 + 36 $g3 b3 37 Sb5 
b2 38 fe4) 33 axb6 b2 34 b7 blW 35 
Kc8+ £g7 36 b8W 

‘It is amusing that the two pawns have 
queened on the same file.’ (Tal) 

36...fia2+ 37 4?g3 Wel + 38 fe2 (not 38 
fe4?? Sxg2!) 38...Wxe3 39 Sg8 + 



39.. .^6? 

In time-trouble Tal misses an easy draw: 

39.. .fei6! 40 Wf 8 + fer5 41 ®xf7 lxg2+! 42 
<feg 2 Wd2+ 43 ^g3 Wg5+ with perpetual 
check. It is hard to say why he didn’t play this: 
it would not have caused him any difficulty to 
find such a simple sacrifice as ...Sxg2+. Per¬ 
haps he was attracted by the pretty variation 
with ...fid 2 ! (see the next note), or perhaps he 
thought that a draw could be achieved ‘as he 
pleased’. However, it is from this point (or 
more precisely, after die repetition of moves 
and 44 h4!) that Black begins to face very seri¬ 
ous problems. 

40 f d6+ 

Not 40 h4? fixg 2 +! with a draw, and 


especially not 40 He 8 ? Wxd4 41 fit-2 fid2! 42 
\fh 8 + if5 (or 42...&g5 43 Bd 8 + f 6 ) 43 Bctf- 1 - 
44 #‘ c l Wf4+ 45 fel fit!4! with an extra 

pawn. 

40...^e6 41 $£14+ Bf5 42 '^d6-f Be6 
43 Wg3 We3 44 h4! fie2 

Tal attaches an exclamation mark to this 
move, and later fails to comment on a number 
of important, turning points in the game. Pos¬ 
sibly more resources would have been retained 
by 44...fia6!? (defending die sixth rank) 45 
#bS(c7) h5!, but not 45...Wxd4? 46 Bd 8 + 
^?e5 47 fic 8 + £e 6 48 ^g5+ fe 6 (48...f5? 49 
f 4 t) 49 fid 8 + with a mating attack: 49...fe6 
50 #cl- fe7 (50...5 51 Wb1+) 51 Bc 8 + 
fe >6 52 Wb 8 + fe5 53 fe3! Sb 6 54 Wa 8 J 
&b4 55 fixd5, or 49...fe5 50 Wcl+ Bc4 51 
fic 8 + Sc 6 52 We3+ fe5 53 Sb 8 * fe4 54 
Btl2!! Bxh4+ 55 skgl and wins. 

45 #d6+ '^e6 


^cl+ Wc4 51 
b 8 i fe4 54 



The adjourned position, which die two 
players analysed with their helpers all night. 
This ‘night before the battle’ has been absorb 
ingly described by many authors, in particular 
Viktor Vasiliev in his story The Tal knignta , 
and Yuri Averbakh in his article ‘Mikhail Tal’s 
hour of triumph’ [Shakhmaty v Rossii 1996 
Nos. 10-11). Analysing such adjourned posi 
tions - both for White and for Black - is 
rather unpleasant: neither a win, nor a draw is 
obvious. 

According to some accounts, Boris did not 
find a clear way to win, but since Tal’s king 
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was constantly rushing about under the attack 
of the white pieces, in the end he decided: 
Tomorrow I’ll mate him! But now it’s time to 
sleep.’ According to other reports, when 
Spassky sat down at the board he looked ex¬ 
hausted, but... meeting Petrosian on his way to 
the resumption, he said with a smile: Today 
you will become the champion.’ 

46 ‘TO-*! 


This, the sealed move, is the strongest. It is 
harmless to play 46 WdS+ Wc7 47 Se 8 (47 
Bxd5 fixg2+! 48 feg2 We2+ 49 ^g3 Bel+ 
with perpetual check) 47...Wxd8 48 fixdB fid2 
49 fixd5 fe 6 50 Se5+ fel7 51 fle4 £5 with a 
draw. 

46.. .Wf5 (after 46...fe7P! 47 h5! White ac¬ 
quires additional checks) 47 0h6 4?e7 
(47...Wx£3? 48 %5+) 48 Wf8 + 4?f6 49 
%7-f- fe7 50 2a8! Wd7 

‘50...1T4+ 51 fe3 Bf5+ 52 <&g3 is bad.’ 
(Spassky) 

51 Bf8+ fe6 52 2a6+ 

For the moment this is all more or less 
forced, and Boris plays accurately (they evi¬ 
dently looked at this position at home). The 
following was a false trail - 52 fid 8 ? Wc7+ 53 
fei3 fiel 54 fid 6 + ^f5! (an unexpected 
breakthrough by tire ldng) 55 fixd5+ (or 55 g3 
fihl+ 56 ^g2 Bc2+! 57 fehl #dl+ 58 ^g2 
Be2+) 55...fe6, with a draw after both 56 
fic5 fihl+ 57 *^g4 f5+ 58 <^g5 %3+ 59 fei 6 

Bxh4+ 60 4?g7 ®h 6 + 61 ^g 8 ttxf 8 + 62 
fef 8 figl and (the key variation) 56 BdS 
fihl+ 57 ^g4 lxh4+! 58 feh4 Bh2+ 59 
4>g4 Bxg2+ 60 fe4 Wd2+. 

52.. .2e6 53 Wh8+ fe7 54 Ma8 lei?! 
(the immediate 54...h5 was better) 55 fej3! 
h5! 

‘The attempt to give perpetual check would 
have been unsuccessful: 55...Wc7+ 56 < 4’f2 
®c2+ 57 feel Bcl+ 58 fe2 Wd2+ 59 ^g3 
Wel+ 60 ^g4 £5+ 61 ^g5 Be3+ 62 f4 %3+ 
63 fei 6 Bxh4+ (or 63..Mxj4+ 64 4ixh7 
Wxh4+ 65 < slr 'g8, winning — G.K) 64 1 *fe > g7 Wf 6 + 
65 feh7 Hfh4+ 66 ‘i’gS. With the move in the 
game Black prepares a refuge for his king on 


£5.’ (Tal) And he takes away the g4-square 
from tire white king. It would appeal: that the 
‘magician of Riga’ considered the resulting 
position to be drawn. 

56 Af2 (White must: avoid ...Wc7+ and 
..Mc2+ with perpetual check) 56...2e6 57 
Sc8! 

Not 57 g4? Bc7. ‘Now Black can move 
only his rook. His queen is tied to the defence 
of the squares d5 and e 8 / (Tal) 



57.. .5.6? 

This was thought to be forced, but in fact it 
is the losing move. The only chance was 

57.. .fic6! According to Tal, this did not work 

on account of 58 Wf 8 + fe 6 59 S,d 8 Wc7 60 
Wh 8 + < i?e7(6) 61 fie 8 + ( nothing is achieved by 61 
We8+ 62 fi c8 S.c2+ 63 fed Mc3+ - G.K) 

61.. .^d7 62 fie5 ‘and White carries out: a fa¬ 
vourable regrouping of his forces.’ However, 
after 62...fie6! Black could still have fought for 
a draw, for example: 63 fixd5+ fe7 64 Sb5! 
(64 fie5P! 2xe5 65 Wxe5+ Bxe5 66 dxe5 

67 f4 f 6 68 exf 6 ^xf 6 draws) 64...Bc2+ 65 
^g3 Wc7+ 66 Se5 ^d7! (but not 66...fixe5? 
67 Wxe5+ Wxe5+ 68 dxe5 fe 6 69 fe'4 ^d5 
70 g4 hxg4 71 fxg4 ^e 6 72 ^g5 fee5 73 h5 
and wiirs) 67 Bg7 ^€1 68 '©hS fixe5 69 
Bxe5+ Bxe5 70 dxe5 ^e 6 71 f4 f 6 . 

It is possible that after 57...fic6! the only 
way to retain an advantage is by 58 Be5-H fle 6 
59 Wg5+ fif 6 60 fia 8 !, transposing into the 
attack, in the note to White’s 62nd move, ex¬ 
amined below. 
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If this position is indeed lost for Black, then 
his decisive mistake would have been virtually 

39 ... < &f6?, or perhaps 44...Se2. 

But let us return to the culminating point of 
the game, and indeed of the entire champion¬ 
ship. 



58 #f8 + 

Annotating the game in the magazine 
Shakhmaiy v SSSR (1958 No.5), Tal does not 
comment on either this move, or White’s 
next. But it was here that Spassky missed a 
certain win! Soon afterwards this was demon¬ 
strated with some analysis by the Leningrad 
master Vitaly Chekhover in Shakhmalnaya 
Moskva : 58 g4! hxg4 (forced: 58...fie6 59 g5 
Sc6 60 Wf8+ <^e6 61 le8+ &f5 62 fie7) 59 
Wf8+ &f6 60 fxg4 Se6 (if 60...Sc6, then 61 
Ie8! fic2+ 62 4>f3 Sc3+ 63 &f4 v lc7+ 64 
Se5! etc.) 61 Ic3! Se4 62 Sf3+ ^e6 63 g5 
lfe7 (if 63...£xd4 White wins by 64 Sf6+ ^e5 
65 #b8+) 64 WcS+ <&>d6 (or 64...1fd7 65 
lf6+ ^e7 66 Bxf7+) 65 Wc5+ ^d7 66 
Wxd5+, with a win after 66...^8 67 Wxe4 
Wxc4 68 fie3 #e6 69 d5 etc. 

This is all correct, and I would merely add 

60...fia6 61 &f3!? (not. falling for 61 Sd8? 
Wc7 62 WhS+ 63 #e8+ if6 64 g5+ &f5 
65 Sxd5+ ^g4 etc.) 61...Sal 62 Wh8+! (again 
not 62 fid8? fifl+ 63 &g3 figl+ 64 $f2 
fig2+! 65 ^xg2 fcg4+ 66 &f2 Hxd4+ with 
perpetual check) 62...^e7 63 l si?f4 fifl+ 64 
^g5 f6+ 65 ^h6 and the curtain can be low¬ 
ered. 


58...Sfef6 59 Ie8? 

I lere too White could have won by 59 g4! 
hxg4 60 fxg4, transposing into the variations 
we have just examined (tt i? surprising that the 
idea of g2 g4 was not found iti the adjourn¬ 
ment analysis). Now, however, things are con¬ 
siderably more difficult for him. 



62'0h8 + ?! 

As Tal correctly remarked, 62 fid8 ®c6 63 
Wg5+ <&g7 64 Wxd5 (64 fixc!5? f6) would 
have allowed Black to seize the initiative: 

64.. Jfc2+ 65 %5 Wc7+ 66 &f2 l?f4. But no 
one has pointed out that 62 fig8! would still 
have retained serious winning chances, for 
example: 62...<fee7 63 %3+ fif6 64 Sa8! #'b" 
65 Sa2! (unexpectedly broadening the attack¬ 
ing front) Gs'.McG 66 We5+! &t8 6" fia5 
^g* 7 68 fixd5 and Black can hardly save him¬ 
self by 68...0e6 69 Bxc6 Sxe6 70 £e5 Sb6 
71 &e3 fib2 72 d.8! &f6 73 Be8 etc. 

62.. .<&f5 63 Sd8? (it was still not too late 
for 63 Wh6! &f6 64 Hg8!) 63...»c6! 

Black has managed to become active and is 
threatening to launch a dangerous counter¬ 
attack. 

64 Hc8 

Tal attaches a question mark to tins move, 
considering 64 ^g.3 to be essential. However, 
it was also acceptable to play 64 ^f8 &f6 with 
a draw. Spassky continued plating for a van 
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through inertia, but: he suddenly noticed the 
opponent’s unpleasant reply and, according to 
an eye-witness, ‘with a strangely changed voice 
offered a draw’. 

84,..Wa6 

With the words ‘Let’s play on a bit’. 


wg5! 75 h7! Wxh7 76 Wb3 Wg8! is a question 
that demands a separate study. 


According to Tal, 67,..1§a6! was unclear on 
account of 68 g4+, but in fact this would have 
immediately forced mate: 68... t i’f4 69 Wh6+ 
Sfesf3 70 Hc3+ ^e4 71 <&e3 Wfl. 


65 4?g3? 

But this is indeed a step towards disaster! 
65 Wd8! Wq2+ 66 &g3 (Spassky) would have 
led to a draw, for example: 66...Wel+ 67 ^h2 
f6! 68 Wxd5+ ^f4 69 ficl! Wxh4+ 70 &gl 
field- 71 fixel Wxel+ 72 &h2. 

65,..'td6 + 66 &h3 (66 ^£2? Wb4\ and 
wins) 66...fie 1 


67 g3? 

Good or bad, 67 g4+! &f4 68 fic3 hxg4+ 
69 fxg4 was essential, when both kings are in 
danger. Whether Black could have converted 
his extra pawn after 69...fie3+ 70 fixe3 ^xe3 
71 h5! $f4 72 h6 £6! 73 &g2 We7 74 Wb8+ 


69 Kc2? 

Better practical chances were offered by the 
transition into a difficult, objectively lost 
queen endgame: 69 fie8 £xe8 70 WxeS We6! 
71 Wa4 ie4+ 72 &g2 Wc8! 73 <&f2 Wc3 74 
1ie8+ 4?d3 75 Wxf7 #xd4+ 76 $fl We4 77 
^f2 wd2. Obviously Spassky was demoralised 
by the sudden reversal of roles: the hunter had 
been transformed into the hunted! 

69.. .We6 70 If2? 

Now White gets mated. He could have pro¬ 
longed the resistance by 70 Wc8 WxcB 71 
Sxc8 fie4 72 fic7 f6 73 4?g2 fixd4, when 
Black should win the rook ending. 

70.. ,Uhl + 71 4?g2 #e4+ 72 If3 ®g4 73 
Wc8+ f5 0-1 

74 Wc3 fih3! 


As a result of this game the ‘devilishly 
lucky’ Tal finished half a point ahead of Petro¬ 
sian and was carried from the stage by his 
madly delighted supporters, while the ‘emo¬ 
tionally unstable’ Spassky, furtively wiping 
away his tears, retired downcast behind the 
scenes. What drama — to remain the ‘unlucky 
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fifth’! The collapse of all his hopes... 

After this truly historic encounter the roads 
to the top of these friends and rivals diverged 
for a long time. Tal soared upwards like a 
comet: after winning die USSR Championship 
for the second time, he brilliantly won the 
Interzonal, and the Candidates tournament, 
and the match with Botvinnik. Whereas 
Spassky, by contrast, missed out on the battle, 
for the world crown for six whole years, after 
suffering a similar failure at the finish of the 
next Zonal USSR Championship, the 28th 
(1961). 

Two world championship cycles without 
Spassky looked rather strange, since his chess 
strength was unquestioned. But, as is well 
known, the components of chess success are 
not only strength and understanding of the 
game, but also psychological stability, and the 
ability to compose oneself at critical moments. 
Later on, in his best years, Spassky was able to 
draw lessons from these catastrophes and 
would play very well in decisive games. But 
then, in the late fifties to early sixties, his 
nervous system was not yet ready for such 
severe tests. 

In later years Spassky defeated Tal several 
times in tournaments, but he gained real re¬ 
venge only in 1965, by defeating his former 
tormentor in die final Candidates match. Dur¬ 
ing the years when he was in die shade, he 
learned much. And after his defeat in the match 
for the world championship with Petrosian 
(1966) he was able to repeat Smyslov’s feat: he 
won die next Candidates cycle and dien pierced 
the armour of ‘iron Tigran’ in 1969. 

In his Element 

Boris Vasilievich was the only top-class player 
of his generation who played gambits regularly 
and without fear. Before then (and also during 
his time) this weapon was often used by Bron- 
stein, but it would appear that Spassky was 
even more aggressive and successful. This 
inclination towards gambits w 7 as to be with 
him all his career, and his results here are 


simply staggering! For example, over a period 
of 30 years he did not lose a single game with 
the King’s Gambit, ami among those defeated 
were numerous strong players of all genera 
tions, from Averbakh, Bronstein ami Fischer, 
to Seirawan. 

Moreover, Spassky played gambits not 
from a striving tor originality or a desire to 
revive die spirit of past masters, but because 
the resulting positions were close to his heart. 

A strong, mobile centre, active piece play, the 
prospect of an attack on die king - here he 
was in his element. Anc even when he did not 
gain a direct attack, and had to be satisfied 
with a positional advantage, he confidently 
gained wins thanks to subtle piece play and 
the skilful exploitation of weaknesses in the 
opponent’s position. 

It is noteworthy that Spassky never in his 
life began a game with 1 — dais apparently 

seemed to him to be a ‘half-move’, whereas a 
normal move was only one leading to an open 
battle. All these opening subdeties avoid 
this, don’t allow that - sickened him. And 
usually he played die opening rather straight¬ 
forwardly, choosing ‘frontal’ sec ups, although 
in so doing he had an excellent feeling tor the 
psychology itself of the game. Spassky was the 
first of the great players who employed both l 
e4 and 1 d4 in equal measure and with identi¬ 
cal success. 1 lis blending ot these moves was 
more harmonious than with the other world 
champions (perhaps only I can be said to have 
a similar blend). 

In those years one was not required to 
work so purposefully on the opening as one is 
today, and it was possible to play ‘at sight’, and 
it was here that Spassky’s best qualities, his 
natural attacking style, displayed themselves. 
In gambits he had, so to speak, mirror inter¬ 
ests: he upheld both 1 e4 cn 2 f4, and 1 d4 d5 
2 c4 - from 2...e6 3 £V:3 c5 4 cxd5 exd5 5 e4!? 
dxe4 6 d5 6 7 Af4! Ad6 8 Ab5-s SS?f7 9 £tti3 
<$3f6 10 1x4 (Spassky-Bronstein. Leningrad 
1957) to 2...c6 3 e6 4 g3!r dxc4 5 ilg2 b5 
6 0-0 Ab~ 7 1>3! cxb3 8 l'xb3 £>f6 9 ^c3 
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Ae7 10 4he5! (Spassky-Zinn, Marianske Lazne studied gambit to put the young and ambi- 
1962). He skilfully reduced many queen’s tious grandmaster in the unaccustomed role of 
pawn set-ups to ‘his own’ positions with a defender, 
mobile centre, rapid development and weak- 3 cfxeb d4 

ened position of the enemy king. Black has free development and some ini- 

Often his positions from the opening left dative for the pawn, and White is supposed to 

something to be desired, and his opponents make unpretentious moves such as 4 4hf3 

could have set him difficult problems - as, for £k6 and then 5 g3, 5 Af4 or 5 a3 Ag4 (Mike- 

example, in his famous game with Fischer nas used to prefer 5...Ae6) 6 4hbd2 We7 7 h3! 

(Mar del Plata 1960) or die game with Pach- (7 g3 £ke5 8 £ke5 #xe5 9 h3 JUi5 10 Ag2 

man analysed below. But here it is appropriate 0-0-0 with equality... 0-1 Niemela-Spassky, 

to remember Capablanca’s principle: ‘I always Riga 1959) 7...Axf3 (7...Ah5!?) 8 £ix0 0-0-0 

employ only those openings that bring good 9 Wd3 h6 10 g3 g6 11 Ag2 Jig? 12 0-0 ^xe5 

practical results, irrespective of the positions 13 £Ae5 Axe5 14 b4 f5 15 c5... 1-0 (Lasker- 

arising in die middlegame.’ Thus Spassky felt Alekhine, St Petersburg 1914). 

confident in these sharp positions and was 4 e4!? 

able to achieve excellent results, demonstrat- But that’s not what happened! ‘An eye for 
ing the correctness of his choice. an eye - cf. Black’s 2nd move.’ (Spassky) 

...The year after the ‘Riga catastrophe’, 4..„4hc6 5 f4 
1959, was a very' successful one for Boris. 

There was the 26th USSR Championship (1. 

Petrosian, 2-3. Spassky and Tal), the Lenin¬ 
grad Championship (14 out of 17), the Central 
Chess Club international tournament (1-3. 

Bronstein, Smyslov and Spassky), the best 
score on top board in the USSR Team Cham¬ 
pionship (ahead of Botvinnik and Tal, whom 
he defeated in their individual game) and a 
share of first place in die semi-final of the 
27th USSR Championship (IIV 2 out of 15). 

And then, at the close of the year, triumph 
in the December international tournament in 
Riga (I IV 2 out of 13!). Again he defeated Tal An unusual psychological duel: who will be 
(who not long before had won the Candidates attacking whom?! White does not want to 

tournament) and crushed Mikenas, who fin- concede the initiative even for a short time, 

ished only half a point behind, in his best style. Of course, by seizing space he creates prob¬ 

lems for himself with its defence (the dark 
squares have been weakened and the oppo¬ 
nent has acquired a passed d-pawn), but on 
the other hand now the play is open — almost 
like in the King’s Gambit. 

5,,.g5?! 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e51? A well-known, tempting move, but one that 

I think that die highly experienced Mikenas, is strategically risky and not the most success- 

who had battled with Alekhine back in the fill. The correct move is 5...F6! (Tarrasch-Caro, 

1930s, was hoping to use this rare, little- Vienna 1898) 6 <530 (6 exf6 4ixf6 7 e5?! 
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Jl,b4+ is dangerous) 6...fxe5 7 iLd3 (or 7 a3 
±d6 8 f5 £tf6 9 JLd3 a5 10 0-0 0-0 11 k g5 a4 
12 &bd2 We8 13 Wei Wh5) 7..Ab4+ 8 
^3bd2 exf4 9 0-0 4M'6 10 $3b3 0-0 11 Axf4 
^ xe 4 12 Axe4 Sxf4 13 Wd3 with a double- 
edged game, but not the excessively sharp 11 
c5? Wei 12 Wc2 $3d7 13 JLb5 kxc5 14 ^hl 
J^b6 15 Jhcc6 bxc6 16 $3fxd4 £3f6 17 ^xf4 
\§xe4 when White is in an extremely unpleas¬ 
ant situation (Spassky-Lutikov, Kharkov 
1963). This particular game took place at the 
start oi' that semi-final of the 31st USSR 
Championship, with which Spassky began his 
ascent to the summit. 

‘Wc were then planning a distant, stage-by 
stage journey towards the world champion¬ 
ship, overcoming all barriers, recalls grand¬ 
master Bondarevsky, his trainer for many 
years. £ It was decided to adopt quiet tactics. It 
was assumed that he should not lose, and that, 
five wins in the tournament would be quite 
sufficient to qualify for the final. The plan 
almost suffered a disaster on the very first day 
in the game with Lutikov. By energetic play 
the talented master gained a winning position, 
but he was unable to convert his advantage in 
the endgame.’ After this draw Boris went 
through both die semi-final and the final un¬ 
defeated, and then overcame all the remaining 
barriers! 

Apparently from Spassky’s point of view 
the cavalier thrusts 4 e4!? and 5 14 did not vio¬ 
late these quiet tactics , since he had a subtle feel¬ 
ing for the nuances of this fighting variation. 
However, in his first match with Petrosian 
(1966) such impulsiveness cost Boris dearly, 
and in order to surmount this last, most diffi¬ 
cult barrier he had to carry out additional 
work on the harmonisation of his style. 

6 f 51 

In the old day’s they 7 played unpretentiously 
- 6 Jtd3 gxf4 7 Jlxf4 ge7 8 £.g3 ^g6 
(Burn-Schlechter, Munich 1900), whereas a 
modern master unhesitatingly gives up both a 
pawn, and the e5-square. Mikenas wanted to 
hide his king on the queenside, but now this is 


difficult on account of the cB-bishop being 
restricted. Now, with his king in the centre 
and yawning ‘holes’ on the kingside, Black 
must, defend with extreme care. 

6...^xe5 7 &f3 



7...ii.b4 + 

Another move order - 7...^3xl3~L 8 #/xf3 
Jkb4+ (8,..kd(> 9 kd3 Wp is also acceptable) 
allows the hardly straight forward 9 &dl kdl 
10 Jld3 WP 11 h4 g4 12 %3 h5? 13 .$.f4 
Q-O-O 14 a3 kuS 15 b4 £>f6 16 e5! i.a4+ 17 
^cl... 1-0 (Petrosian Mukhitdinov, 8th 

marchgaine, Tashkent 1951). True, \2...kd(> 
15 ki'4 Jkxf4 14 Sxf4 0-0-0 15 &d2 iU6 16 
<& c 2 h5 17 Sac 1 £)f6 18 e5 £>d7, as well as a 
move earlier ll...gxh4!? 12 %4 toft 13 Wxh4 
jfc,d6 14 j£g5 i-e5 promise roughly equal 

chances. 

8 Abd2 

‘A questionable moment. The aim of the 
bishop check was to deprive the white knight 
of the d2 square, in order to exclude it from 
the battle for e5, for example: 8 kd2 £3x13+ 9 
Wxtt kd6 with equality. 1 lowevcr, 8&f2 was 
stronger, and it 8...£3g4+ 9 *s?gl 3k.c5, then 10 
b4! with advantage.’ (Spassky) Therefore the 
correct path is 8...£3xf3! 9 ^*xt3 <&.d6 or 9 
Ha4+ c6 10 lfxb4 £3e5 11 WcS Wf6! with 
equality. 

8...Tic6? 

Mikenas follows a familiar path, although 
wasting a tempo in such a position is an im¬ 
permissible luxury. It was safer to play- 
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8...0x13+ (reducing the threat of the e4-e5 
breakthrough) 9 Wx£3 £3f6! (if 9...£3e7, then 
10 a3 Ad6 11 c5! and £3b3 is unpleasant). 



will come to a standstill. But Mikenas would 
appear to have forgotten that a great master of 
attack was sitting opposite him. Or else he 
simply did not know about a game played by 
his opponent in this variation four years earlier 
(which would not be surprising in that ‘prehis¬ 
toric’ era of chess bulletins and magazines). 

10 0-0! (in the spirit of the Muzio Gambit) 



Analysis diagram 

In the event of 10 a3 Ad6 11 c5 (11 £3b3 
g4 12 Wd3 Well) Il.,±xc5 12 £lb3 kd6 13 
±xg5 Sg8 14 ±h4 ke5 15 0-0-0 Wd6 or 10 
±e2 Wei U 0-0 g4 12 Wd3 kd6 13 £3b3 c5 
14 Jtg5 fig8 15 JLh4 J=d7 White has no 
advantage. It is more active to play 10 Jld3! 
£3d7! 11 0-0 £3e5 (U...kd6 12 c5!?) 12 %3 
f6 13 £3b3 ±e7 14 kel c5 15 ±h5+ <^>d7 16 
£3d2 4 ?c 7 17 b4 with some initiative, although 
Black’s defences in the centre are solid (con¬ 
trol of the e5-square!), whereas the attacking 
front on the flanks is very restricted. 

9 Jld3! 

A surprise! The game A. Geller-Mikenas 
from a quarter-final of the 20th USSR Cham¬ 
pionship (Riga 1951) went 9 a3 Jld6, and after 

10 c5! £xc5 11 kb5 kdl 12 £3b3 Wei 13 
±xg5 f6 14 Wc2 kh6 15 ±f4 0-0-0 16 0-0-0 
a6 17 Jld3 White could have turned out to 
have the better chances. Mikenas was proba¬ 
bly intending to improve Black’s play with 

9.. Jtxd2+ 10 Jfxd2 g 41 11 £3gl Welb but he 
did not have time. Incidentally 7 , the aforemen¬ 
tioned game was played in full view of the 
young Spassky and his trainer Zak, who both 
participated in that tournament. 

9.. .g4 

If White now retreats his knight, his attack 


Of course. White has an excellent game, 
but he has given up a piece, and in contrast to 
the King’s Gambit the situation is not alto¬ 
gether clear: for the moment there are no 
open lines or obvious targets to attack. On the 
other hand, there is solid positional 
compensation, associated with his growing 
lead in development (it is not easy for Black to 
bring his pieces into play) and his mobile 
pawn pair: the breakthrough e4-e5! 

The battle for control of the e5-outpost is 
the leitmotif of the entire game, and White is 
prepared to make great material sacrifices for 
the sake of domination of this key square. 

11 ...JLd6 

Only this move is new, but it is hardly an 
improvement. The little-known game Spassky- 
B.Belyavsky (Leningrad 1955) went ll...We7 

12 e5! a5 13 a3 ±c5 14 b4!? axb4 15 i.g5 f6? 
16 exf6 WfJ 17 axb4 Sxal 18 Wxal jtxb4 19 
Wa8 &d8 20 ±e4! Hxc4 21 £3e5! with crush¬ 
ing threats, although after 15...Wd7! 16 e6 
White ‘only 7 ’ has a dangerous initiative. 

11...f6!? is more interesting. It would now 
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be pointless to play both 12 Af4 Ad6 13 e5 
fxe5 14 fiel £\f6! and 12 e5 fxe5 13 a3 Ad6 
14 fiel Wf6 15 b4 a6!? (avoiding 15..Jtxf5 16 
c 5 Ae7 17 b5) 16 ±g5 Wgl etc. ‘I was intend¬ 
ing to play 12 a3! Jtd6 13 b4 with the possible 
sequel 13...^eS 14 c5 < 2^xf3+' 15 Sxf3 Ae5 16 
Jlc4 followed by Icl3 and Ab2 with the aim 
of opening the d-file or in some cases Sh3. 
Generally speaking, in practice White has 
good chances for the sacrificed piece.’ 
(Spassky) But in my opinion, it is better to 
play 15 gxB! Af8 16 1x4, when it is hard for 
Black to coordinate his forces in order to 
party the impending storm. 

12 e5! 



12.. .£sxe5?! 

Better chances of resisting were offered by 

12.. .1Lxe5 13 £ixe5!? (Spassky gives only 13 
Sel f6 14 b4 or immediately 13 b4) 13...^xe5 
14 Sel f6 15 Af4 Wel\ (15..JTd6 16 Sxe5+! 
fxe5 17 Wei! and Axe5, winning) 16 WhS+ 
^d8!? (16...Wf7 17 th4! Wei 18 Wg3! 4?f8 
19 Jtxe5 fxe5 20 Sxe5 Wf6 21 fifl! with a 
decisive attack: 21..Jtd7 22 Se6! Wg7 23 
Wxcl Axe6 24 fxe6+ 4ftf6 25 Wd(fr ^g8 26 
el) 17 Wh4 (threatening 18 fixe5 fxe5 19 
Ag5) 17...h6, although here too White has 
powerful compensation for the piece after 18 
c5. 

13 Sel f6 

After 13...We7 14 Jlf4! (to Spassky’s varia¬ 
tion 14 c5 £kf3+ 15 gxf3 Ae5 16 f4 there is 
the reply 16...Wh4! 17 fxe5 4ie7 18 e6 fxe6 19 


fxe6 b6 20 1x4 c6 21 ±d2 Ab7 22 Wb3 
0-0-0 with equality) 14...f6 15 c5! £M3+ 16 
Wx£3 ±e5 17 %3! *f8 18 fixe5! fxe5 19 
Axe5 £if6 20 fiel! fig8 21 Wh4 Black cannot 
hold out. Mikenas tries to set up a defensive 
rampart on the e-file, clearly underestimating 
the opponent’s murderous reply. 

14 c5! 



14..Jke7 (14...Jlxc5? 15 #W5 fxeS 16 
fixe5+ Ae7 17 Wh5+ S*?d7 18 fid5+ Atl6 19 
Ab5- c6 20 Af4 and wins) 15 vlxe5 fxe5 
16 Sxe5 £tf6 17 Ag5 0-0 18 Wb3+ &h8 
(if 18...4?g7 19 Sael fie8 the simplest is 20 
Axf6+ <3?xff> 21 Will! and Wh5) 19 fiael 
Axc5 


Black is obliged to return the piece. 



20 Hxc5! 

‘After the tempting 20 fie8?l Wd6 21 Wf7 
Black has the defence 21...4\g8!’ (Spassky) for 
example: 22 fixfB (22 Wh5r' Axt5) 22...Wxt8 
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23 Wxf8 (also unclear is 23 Wxc7 Wg7 24 
Wxc5 Wxg5, but not 23...Add? 24 Wc4! Wg7 

25 fie8!) 23...AxfB 24 fle8 ^g7 25 f6+ £ixf6 

26 Axf6+ 4?xf6 27 fixf8+ and White’s advan¬ 
tage is by no means so great as in the game. 

20...Wd6 21 See5 £sg4 



22 Af4! Ad7 23 Ag3 ±c6? (a blunder, but 

23...Wb6 would also not have changed the 
result of the game: 24 Wxb6 axb6 25 ttd5 or 
immediately 24 fid5) 24 S5e4 1 -0 

This game reveals Spassky’s creative credo: 
the objective evaluation of the position con¬ 
cerned him less that the character of the re¬ 
sulting play. If this character suited him, he 
felt like a fish in water and, as a rule, was able 
to outplay his opponents. That was also the 
case here: even such a batried-hardened 
fighter as Mikenas, who in addition was in 
excellent form, could do nothing to counter 
Spassky’s powerful assault, effectively creating 
a miniature. 

And there were a number of such minia¬ 
tures. Perhaps the most famous of his victo¬ 
ries in the King’s Gambit (along with his win 
over Fischer, where there was nevertheless 
more psychology than actual chess) is the one 
over Bronstein in the 27rh USSR Champion¬ 
ship (Leningrad 1960). This game, played not 
long before the finish, was judged the most 
brilliant in die tournament. 

Both players were performing indifferently, 
somewhere in the middle of the tournament 


table. Boris Vasilievich told me that he was no 
longer following the tournament results and 
so, when accidentally meeting Bronstein be¬ 
fore the game, he enquired: ‘David Ionovich, 
how many points have you got?’ It turned out 
that they were level, and this innocent ques¬ 
tion suddenly created a certain psychological 
tension around the game... 


1 e4 e5 

Later, annotating this game in Inis book 200 
Open Games (which, by the way, was one of my 
first and favourite chess books), Bronstein 
sorrowfully exclaimed: ‘What the devil pos¬ 
sessed me to reply 1_e5?? I completely forgot 

that Spassky, like Spielmann in the past, very 
much Likes to play the King’s Gambit.’ 

2f4i 

Of course, Spassky did not hesitate here: it 
was impossible not to play this against Bron¬ 
stein! The resulting positions were extremely 
unpleasant for the ‘Black’ Bronstein, irrespec¬ 
tive of die absolute value of the gambit and 
the objective evaluation of the position. After 
all, ‘cunning Devik’ would now have to de¬ 
fend, rather than attack, and he must have 
been constantly bothered by the thought: 
‘Suppose the opponent should create a mas¬ 
terpiece?’ Amusingly, that: is in fact exactly 
what happened. 

2...exf4 3 £>f3 d5 

The 14th round game Spassky-Liberzon 
went 3..Jtc7 4 £k3 $3f6 5 d4 d5 6 exd5 
4bxd5 7 Jtc4 Ae6 8 Wc2 <§3xc3 9 bxc3 Jlxc4 
10 Wxc4 Ad6 with equality. Later Boris Va¬ 
silievich tried, not without success, to improve 
White’s play: 6 Jtd3!? dxe4 7 *?3xe4 4Lxe4 8 
Jtxe4 Ad6 9 0-0 (Spassky-Najdorf, Varna 
Olympiad 1962), or 5 e5!? ^3g4 6 d4 ^3e3 
(6.1±h4+ 7 ^>e2!) 7 ±xe3 fxe3 8 ±c4! 


Game 52 


27th USSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1960,16th round 
King’s Gambit C36 
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(Spassky-Kholmov, Moscow 1964), in both and it. is doubtful whether White 

cases with a slight initiative, but one that is not. retains any real advantage, 
without venom. 


4 exd5 Jld6 

With the intention of ...$3e7. According to 
Bronstein, he remembered this ancient idea of 
Anderssen’s at the board. The 8th round game 
Spassky-Sakharov went 4...4T6 5 ±b5+ c6 6 
dxc6 bxc6 (6...&xc61? 7 d4 ±d6 Hartston- 
Spassky, Hastings 1965/66) 7 ±c4 £d5 8 0-0 
(8 £k31?) 8...±d6 9 £k3! (it is inferior to play 
9 d4 0-0 10 4k3 ^xc3! Bronstein-Botvinnik, 
20th USSR Championship, Moscow 1952) 

9..±e6 10 £>e4 ±e7 11 ±b3 0-0 12 d4 fodl 
13 ® e 2 g5? (13...c5!) 14 c4 £)5b6 15 h4! h6 16 
hxg5 hxg5 17 £>fxg5! ±xg5 18 ±xf4 ±f6 19 
Sadi ±f5 20 Jte5! with a pretty win. 

5 ^c3 (5 ±b5+!?) 5...£>e7 6 d4 0-0 

6...c6 was also recommended. In any event 
it is easier playing White: his first target is the 
f4-pawn. 

7 jkd3 £)d7 (7...±15 8 0-0 with a minimal 
plus) 8 0-0 h6?! 

A loss of tempo. 8...£>g6 fails to equalise in 
view of 9 £>e4 10 £lxd6 Wxd6 11 c4 b5 

(U...±g4 12 Wb3 or 12 h3) 12 b3, but 

8.. .£tf6! suggests itself: 9 ^e5 (9 £ig5 h6!) 

9.. .^fxd5 10 £>xd5 £>xd5 11 WhS\ (11 ±xf4 
^xf4 12 Sxf4 %5 with equality) ll...g6 
(ll...£)f6 12 %5 4hd5 13 £fcf7! Wxg5 14 
£k g 5 ±f5 15 ±xf5 Sxf5 16 ^e4 with slightly 
the better endgame) 12 WhG, and here not 

12.. .We7 13 #k4!, but, according to Spassky - 


9 fd e 4! ^xd5 10 c4 (beginning to build up 
an initiative, although, of course, there is noth¬ 
ing terrible as yet) 1Q../he3 11 ±xe3 fxe3 
12 c5! ±e7 

It is dangerous to play 12...f5?! 13 cxd6 fxe4 
14 ±xe4 cxd6 15 '^b3+ &h8 16 Wxe3 $3f6 
17 ±c2 with an attack, and 12...±f4? 13 g3 f5 
(13...±g5? 14 <£>fxg5 and Wh5) is totally bad 
on account ot 14 ^5h4: 

13±c2! 


This is far more cunning than 1.3 We2 #T6 
14 #‘xe3 £kl5 with an unclear game. Spassky 
clearly demonstrates to his opponent that he 
may soon have problems on h . Objectively 
Black’s position is still quite defensible, but 
here psychology came into the picture: Bron- 
stein did not like what was happening on the 
board at all - there is a weakness on h7, and 
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also one on f7... 


It is worse to play 13..T5?! 14 45c3 c6 15 
We2, wiiile after 13...4)f6 14 Se8!? (Bur¬ 

gess; 14...^xe4 15 Wxe4 g6(£5) 16 Wxe3 fa¬ 
vours White) 15 Hael! $M5 the same motif 
arises as in die game: 16 £id6!? (16 ^3c3 is 
quieter) 16...±xd6 17 Whl+ ^fB 18 cxd6 with 
an attack. 


led to a swift and brilliant win - simply be¬ 
cause it threw his opponent into confusion! It 
was this effect that Spassky was counting on. 


An attempt to divert White from his plan. 
It was also possible to play 14...€if8 15 ^e5 
±e6 (but not 15...f6? on account of a highly 
spectacular finish: 16 ^g5!! hxg5 17 Wh7~H 
^xh7 18 ±b3+ and mate) 16 Wxe3 f6 
17 £5f3 c6 18 Jtb3 - White stands slighdy 
better, but there is still all to play for. 


Panic! Or perhaps also a feeling of contra¬ 
diction: he sacrifices, but I don’t take it! After 
the calm 15...iLxd6 16 Wh7+ 4?f8 17 cxd6 
exflW+ 18 Ixfl cxd6! (not 18.j£)f6? 19 
Wh8+ 4^g8 20 €)e5 lxe5 21 ±h7! or 20...f'6 
21 ±h7! ±e6 22 <1.7! followed by JsLxgB and 
lxf6+!) 19 Wh8+ $e7 20 2el+ 21 Hxg7 
SgB! 22 fy.i6 Wh6\ 23 *hl ±e6 24 dxe5 
White would have gained good compensation 
for die exchange, but die position would have 
remained completely unclear. 

Paradoxically, 15...^f8? finally ruins Black’s 
game: those nightmares that Bronstein experi¬ 
enced after 2 f4! begin to occur in his day¬ 
dreams. Psychology gives way to concrete 
calculation. 



15^d6!? 

It begins! After the natural 15 Sf2! (15 
Wxe2!?) t ' 15...£tf8 16 Sxe2 ±e6 17 lael 
White has the initiative, but Black has consid¬ 
erable defensive possibilities. Perhaps in this 
case too he would have lost the game, but 
then we would not now be annotating it... 
Spassky’s sudden, thunderous stroke sharply 


16 ^xf7! (an unusual variation on the trag¬ 
edy of the f?-square) 16...exflW+ 17 Ixfl 
Af5 

Black is a rook up and has many pieces 
around his king, but he is unable to defend 


changes the situation. Again psychology against White’s domination of the light 
played a decisive role in his decision: in a game squares: 17...Wd5!? (17...sfexf7 loses in familiar 
with Petrosian or Korchnoi he would proba- fashion: 18 $5e5+ 4?g8 19 H^h7+! $lxh7 20 

bly not even have considered 15 £k!6!? But Jtb3+ and ^g6 mate) 18 ±b3! (not 18 < §53e5? 

against Bronstein he could not deny himself ±xc5! 19 4£kh6+ gxh6 20 Jtb3 Sxe5! 21 
the pleasure of landing such a blow. And this Wg3+ <i?h7 22 ±xd5 ±xd4+ 23 Sl?hl ±e6 24 

move, a second-rate one from the standpoint: Hfcl3+ st?g8) 18...Wxf7 (18...Wh5 19 ^xh6+) 

of chess truth and clearly weaker than 15 lf2!, 19 ±xf7+ 4?xf7 20 #c4+ &g6 21 %8! ±f6 
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Spassky in The ten greatest masters in his¬ 
tory.’ He mentioned the ‘dynamic, individual • 
style 1 and the ‘super-sharp openings’ of they 
Russian player, forecast a great future for him] 
and shared a very interesting observation;] 
‘Spassky sacrifices with complete abandon..;]; 
He sits at the board with the same expression;; 
whether he’s mating or being mated. He can] 
blunder away a piece, and you are never sure ] 
whether it’s a blunder or a fantastically deep 
sacrifice.’ 

We will now analyse not a gambit, but an 
equally bold piece of play with die voluntarily 
loss of casding - one of the most tragic games 
(along widi Game No.50) in Spassky’s career. 
After nine rounds of the Zonal, 28th USSR 
Championship (Moscow, February 1961) he 
was confidently leading the race (7 out of 9!) 
and appeared to have every chance of at last 
becoming national champion, or at least of 
qualifying for the Interzonal tournament. ‘One 
is impressed by the courtesy of the other par¬ 
ticipants with regard to Spassky,’ joked Flohr. 
They know that Boris has not been the 
champion, and on this occasion they want to 
allow him to have his mm.’ 


(or 21...JLe6 22 #3e5+ 4?h5 23 ®xg7, mating) 
22 £>h4+! ±xh4 (22...&g5 23 Wd5+ *xh4 24 
g3+ and mate in two moves) 23 Wf7+ ^h7 24 
Hxe8 and wins. 

I have no doubt whatsoever diat Spassky 
would have found this series of accurate 
moves: he was always successful in pursuing 
the enemy king. 


£kh6+ gxh6 21 Wxf6 was also good) 


Slightly better practical chances were of¬ 
fered by 20...i.xe5 21 £ke5 Wei 22 We4 g6 
23 Sxf8+!P (23 JLb3+! &h8 24 Wd5 %7 25 
fif7 is simpler) 23...Wxf8 24 #xg6+ Wgl 25 
±b3+ *h8 26 £if7+ st?g8 27 &d8+ &f8 28 
1T5+ 4>e7 29 £k6 #h<8 30 We4 (or 30 Wf4 
fiad8 31 Wxc7+ Sd7 32 %3) 30...c6 31 
^3g5+! with the same outcome. 

It is most likely diat at this moment Bron- 
stein was no longer thinking about the result 
of the game: he was completely at. the mercy 
of the combinative hurricane. 


28th USSR Championship, 
Moscow' 1961,10th round 
Oueen*s Indian Defence El2 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 

There can be no doubt that Black was fully 
prepared for 3 ^cS iLb4 4 Jk,g5 (Game No.48). 


21 Jkb3! (immediately decisive) 21..Jlxe5 3...b6 4 ^c3 Ab7 5 £g5 Ae7 

(21...£te6 22 £>xh6+; 21...4»h7 22 Wf5+) 22 In the 29th USSR Championship (Baku 
£)xe5+ &H7 (22...£k6 23 £}g6 and We4) 23 1961) Polugayevsky replied 5...±b4 6 e3 h6 7 

We4+ 1-0 iLh4 g5 8 ig3 $3e4 9 Wc2 Jlxc3+ 10 bxc3 


A crushing game and, for all its psychologi- d6, but after 11 ^.d3 l §3xg3 (11...£5 12 d5! 
cal ingredient, it was not some ‘boy off the Spassky-Gonzales, Havana 1962) 12 fxg31? g4 
street’ whom Spassky defeated, but the great 13 £ih4 %5 14 0-0! #xe3+ 15 ^hl £3d7 16 
Bronstein! Not without reason, Fischer re- If4 flg8 17 flafl Spassky gained good com- I 


membered this masterpiece and his own de- pensation for the pawn and won in a compli- 
feat in the King’s Gambit, when he included cated struggle. Usually his opponents began 
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with the useful inclusion 5...h6!, which is what 
Polugayevsky used to play, only... not in this 
game. 

6 e3 



6.. .4.e4 

Polugayevsky’s choice of this comparatively 
rare, simplifying variation was no doubt dic¬ 
tated by strictly psychological considerations - 
a desire to surprise his formidable opponent 
and to dispel his fighting mood. 6...0-0 7 Jtd3 
c5 8 0-0 h6! is also quite acceptable, but not 

8.. .£k6? 9 d5! £>b4 10 d6! Axd6 11 ±xh7+! 
^xh7 12 Wxd6 Jtxf3 13 gxf3 4fle8!? (Spassky- 
Larsen, 3rd round, ‘Match of the Century’, 
Belgrade 1970) 14 WxB\ Wxg5+ 15 $hl WhS 
16 Igl Wx£3+ 17 Sg2, when Black has insuf¬ 
ficient compensation for the exchange (Bon- 
darevsky). 

7 £}xe4 

The game Spassky-Lutikov (27th USSR 
Championship, Leningrad 1960) varied with 7 
Af4 Ab4 8 Wc2 0-0 9 Jtd3 f5 10 0-0 J,xc3 
11 bxc3 d6, when White’s play reached a posi¬ 
tional impasse (12 Wb3 c5!) and he risked a 
speculative pawn sacrifice: 12 c5?! Wei 13 
cxd6 cxd6 14 <?M2 4!3xd2 15 H(xd2 e5 with a 
lively game. I think that a modern grandmaster 
with his improved defensive technique would 
have replied 12...bxc5, since it is not easy to 
find full compensation after 13 Wb3 WcH 14 
2abii.a6 15c4 £k!7. 

7.. .Axe4 8 Af4 

The exchange 8 iLxe7 Wxel usually 


signifies the start of peace negotiations, but 
there are also exceptions: 9 £k!2 Jlb7 10 Jle2 
%5 1.1 lf3 AxB 12 WxB £c6 13 %3 
Hxg3 14 hxg3 ^e7 15 g4 h6 16 a3 a6! 17 &e2 
fihb8 18 ^3e4 b5 19 c5 d5! 20 cxd6+ cxd6 21 
f4 lc8 22 £5 £k5 23 < A>d3?! £lc4 24 Sabi ? d5 
25 £k3 (25 £>c5 e5!) 25...Sc6 26 £xe6 fxe6 27 
g5 lixg5 28 Sh5 4?f6 29 2h3 Sac8 30 $4*2 a5! 
31 Sf3+ &g6 32 g4 £>d6!? (32...e5) 33 £>c3 b4 
34 axb4 axb4 35 £jdl Sc2 36 Sf2 b3! 37 Sal 
£k4 38 Se2 S8c6 39 Sbl e5 40 Sal S6c4 41 
Sa5 ^3c5+! 0-1 (Bogoijubow-Capablanca, Bad 
Kissingen 1928). 

8...0-0 9 ±d3! 



‘This move gives the game an unusual di¬ 
rection. It would appear to be advantageous 
for Black to prevent his opponent from cas¬ 
tling. However, for Polugayevsky this out¬ 
wardly favourable factor played a psychologi¬ 
cally damaging role: he began to believe in the 
possibility of developing his initiative, forget¬ 
ting about the defects of his own position.’ 
(Aronin) 

9..jfe.b4+?! 

A dubious bishop sortie: after all, this is not 
a King’s Gambit, where a couple of lost tempi 
are a small price to pay for the chance of 
keeping the enemy king in the centre. After 
tire ‘normal’ 9...Jtxd3 10 Wxd3 or 9...f5!? 10 
±xe4 fxe4 11 £ki2 d5 12 %4 SfiS 13 0-0 
£)c6 with equality (Szabo-Miles, Amsterdam 
1976) events would have developed much 
more slowly - in die spirit of the chosen 
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opening line. Now, however, a real conflict 
arises and the drowsy troops receive the order 
to prepare for battle! 

10 &f1! 

Leaving the dl-h5 route open for the 
queen. ‘An excellent alternative is 10 & e2 
Jtxf3+!? 11 gxf3,’ we read in the book Grand 
Strategy: 60 Games by Boris Spassky. However, 
the g-file alone is not enough for the success 
of the attack, and after ll...itd6 12 Jlxd6 
cxd6 followed by ...f7-f5 and ...43c6 Black has 
no particular problems. Incidentally, this is 
also the case after 11 st?xf3 f5 12 h4 JLd6 13 
±xd6 cxd6 14 g3 £>c6 15&g2e5 16 d5 ^b4! 
17 Ae2 a5 and ...4ia6-c5. 

10...±xd3+ 11 fcd3 Ae7 

The bishop is obliged to beat a retreat, in 
order to party the threats of c4-c5 and £ig5, 
but the following aggressive thrust forces Po- 
lugayevsky to devise a defensive plan in condi¬ 
tions of sudden turmoil. 



12 h4! f5 

Black blocks the white queen’s diagonal and 
also deprives it of the e4-square, but in so do¬ 
ing he weakens his king’s defences by creating 
the grounds for g2-g4. The seemingly solid 

12.. .d5 is met strongly by 13 ^3g5! g6 (if 

13.. JLxg5? 14 hxg5 g6, then, if there is noth¬ 
ing better, 15 cxd5 ®xd5 16 e4 or 15...exd5 16 
Icl) 14 £if3! with the threat of h4-h5. 

The alternative is 12...£fc6, for example: 13 
ficl £5 14 a3 ±f6 15 b4 d6 16 Ag3 We8 
(Korchnoi-F.Olafs son, Iceland rapidplay 


2000). A more energetic alternative is 13 d5! 
£ib4 14 #d2 c5 15 a3 43a6 16 h5, and White’s 
chances are somewhat better. 



13 sie2!? 

Chess is a mysterious game! NXLite makes a 
second move with his king - and his initiative 
merely increases, since now the way is open 
for the queen’s rook to go to gl. 

13.. .d6 14 g4! (the start of a direct assault) 

14.. .^d7 (14...fxg4? is bad due to 15 *^g5 
±xg5 16 hxg5 g6 17 #e4!) 15 fiagl fxg4?! 

The first indication of slight panic: Black 
helps the opponent, to develop his forces. Per¬ 
haps he should have preferred 15...We8, taking 
control of the h5- and g6-squares, vacating d8 
for his rook and contemplating a counterattack 
with ...e6-e5. After 16 gxf5 Sxf5 (from here it is 
not easy to dislodge the rook) or 16 h5 
things are more difficult: for White. 

16 Uxg4 £jf6 
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A far from trivial decision: the rook takes 
control of the fifth rank and expedites the 
advance of the h-pawn. After 17 2g2 £}h5 
Black would have had time to erect a first de¬ 
fensive rampart: 18 J,h6 fif'6 19 J,g5 Sf7 20 
We4 Wc8 or 18 £}g5 Jlxg5 (but not 
18...£3xf4+? 19 ex.f4 JLxg5 20 hxg5 g6 21 #e4 
Wd/ 22 .Sgh2 Sae8 23 ^xg6+!!) 19 hxg5 g6, 
and 20 fixh5 gxh5 21 g6 is not dangerous in 
view of 21...Wf6! etc. 


It would appear that 17...^^e8?! is again 
possible, with the idea of 18 h5 (18 fihgl 
^>h5!) 18...fid8, but then 19 h6 g6 20 £ih4Hs 
strong, with an inevitable combinative explo¬ 
sion after 20... ^hS (20...4AH5? 21 2xh51; 

20...e5 21 £kg6!) 21 fixg6!l e5 22 Sg7! exf4 
(22...gf7? 23 #xh7+!! ^ixh7 24 4\g6 mate) 23 
^B\, for example: 23...fid7 24 4&g5 «id8 25 
^xh7! fixg7 26 43xf6 Ixf6 27 hxg7+ <^ X g7 
28 Wh~7+ if8 29 fig I Wf? 30 Wh8+ ^>e7 31 
Sg7 or 23...I g 8(f7) 24 ^ g 5 lxg7 25 hxg7+ 
^xg? 26 Sxh7+! ^xh7 27 #xh7+ &f6 28 
€^e4+ ^e6 29 c!5+ ^eS 30 if3 and the black 
king perishes in the middle of the board, 

18 h5 <^e8 19 Sg2 

How to guess where to retreat the rook? 
Just in case, Spassky leaves the path open for 
the bishop at f4, whereas 19 fig3!? would have 
relieved the king of the need to defend the 
knight at 13. 



19...b5? 


A nervy attempt to divert the opponent’s 
attention from the attack on the king. I think 
that after i9...fid8?l Black was not concerned 
about 20 h6 (there, is no need to hurry with 
this move) 20...g6 21 Sxg6+?! (21 Ihgl jtfiS; 

21 d5 exd5 22 cxd5 c5! with equality) 21...hxg6 

22 h7+ &h8 23 ±e5+ £>g7! or 22 Wxg6+ 
^h8 23 =i.e5+ Jd'6!, but instead 20 Ihgl I 
(threatening Jth6) 20...±f6 (20...^h8? 21 h6! 
g6 22 Ixg6 hxg6 23 ±c5-H! if6 24 %Sk4 with 
a terrible attack) 21 £\g5 l.x g 5 22 ± xg 5 (and 
l.h6!). But die cool 19...Ib8(c8) 20 Ihgl 

would still have maintained a defensible 
position. 

20 c5>? 

Not wishing to open a second front - 20 
cxb5 Ib8 21 a4, although after 21...a6 (21...c6? 
22 h6 g6 23 ^e5! dxe5 24 Jlxe5 with the dou¬ 
ble threat of Axb8 and fixg6+!) 22 fihgl! 
Black would be unable to regain Inis pawn 
immediately: 22...axb5? 23 h6! g6 (23...±f6 24 
hxg7 lx g 7 25 a5!) 24 Sxg6+ hxg6 25 ®xg6+ 
^h8 26 Ae5+! etc. It is also bad to play 

22.. .1f5? 23 J.h6! or 22...^hB? 23 h6 g6 24 
fixg6 hxg6 25 ±e5+!, while after 22...±f6 23 
^g5 -^x g 5 24 fix g 5 h6?! (24...c6 is more tena¬ 
cious) 2d Sg6 axb5 26 a5! White has an obvi¬ 
ous advantage. 

20.. ,dxc5? 

After lengthy and agonising hesitation Po- 
lugayevsky fatally weakens the e5-square. Af¬ 
ter 20...^hS White would have had die choice 
of two unpleasant alternatives: 21 fihgl (with 
the thematic threat of 22 h6 g6 23 fixg6 hxg6 
24 Jle5+!! Ai6 25 £lh4) 21...±f6 22 £) g 5 
=ixg5 23 fixg5, as well; as "the spectacular 21 
± e 5l? A%\ (21...dxe5? , 22 £ke5 and 23 
^ g 6+l; 21...fixf3? 22 H61; 21...4&&? 22 cxd6 
cxd6 23 %6!1) 22 We4 lb8 23 c6 We7 24 
=&f4, when Black is condemned to passive 
defence. 

But Black could have considered 20...®c6!? 

21 Ihgl, and now not 21...sfch8? 22 h6! 
(22...g6 23 Ixg6) or 21,..ikl5? 22 h6! If7 
(22... g 6? 23 Sxg6+! hxg6 24 Wxg6+ ^h8 25 
^ e 5!) 23 hxg7, which is clearly advantageous 
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to White, but 21...SS! 22 h6 g6 23 cxd6 cxd6, 
although after 24 d5! Black would still be fac¬ 
ing a difficult struggle for a draw: 24...fixd5 (if 

24.. .#xd5 White has the strong reply 25 $M4! 
fif8? 26 fixg6+! or 25...Sf6 26 Ag5!) 25 
flxg6+ <&f7! 26 Sg7+ (26 £ki4 Wc4 27 fcc4 
bxc4 28 Sxe6 ±f6 29 Se4 Sa5 with equality) 

26.. .£txg7 27 Sxg7+ ^e8 28 &d4 #c4 etc. 

21 h6 lf5 

The standard defence 21...g6? is no longer 
possible on account of the ‘hole at e5: 22 
2xg6+ hxg6 23 #xg6+ ^h8 24 <&e5 #d5 25 
Sgl and wins, while 21...c4? would have been 
refuted by the attractive 22 #xh7+!! < 4 > xh7 23 
hxg7+ ^g8 24 Sh8+ &f7 25 £>e5+ &f6 26 
Sxf8+! Jlxf8 27 gxf8W+ #17 28 #xf7 mate. 
The move in the game allows Black to hold on 
slightly on the edge of the abyss. 

22 Ae5! 

With such a powerful bishop. White’s at¬ 
tack is irresistible. In searching for replies that 
are at least partly acceptable. Black ends up in 
very severe time-trouble. 



22.. .c4 23 #e4 #d5 24 #g4 

There was also another, prosaic way to win 
- 24 #xd51? exd5 25 hxg7 etc. 

24.. .c3 25 b3! b4 

This pawn pair would be good in an end¬ 
ing, but the fact that Black might survive to 
reach an endgame could be imagined only in a 
nightmare! 

26 e4!? 

White again disdains the prosaic - 26 


Juxg7! #xf3+ (26...#65- 27 Ag5 28 
^lxg5 #d3 29 #d 1) 27 #xf3 Bxf3 28 &xf3 
etc. He is attracted by the idea < >i a king 
march. 


A.xf6 (again there was a dual winning solu¬ 
tion: 29 #h3 c2 30 Axf6 cl# 1 31 Bxcl 
Bxf6 32 e5 etc.) 29...£xf6 


aip Mi 

g W B Hi 

^Z^^VZZZZ^^WZZZ^^^ 


30 Bxh7»? 

Capablanca, Karpov and a computer would 
‘automatically’ have played 30 e5! Sg6 31 #h5 
and wins. Bui Spassky rejects this 'boring’ 
continuation anti begins the concluding, pretty 
stage of the attack. At this point the tlag on 
Black's clock was already hanging, whereas 
White still had roughly 15 minutes left. 

30.. .£xf3 + (this scries of checks is the only 
wav of deferring resignation) 31 4>xf3 (31 
#xf3?? iLg5+ would occur only in a blitz 
game) 31.. .#d3 + 32 Wf4 

I lad White placed his rook at g3 back on 
the 19th move, the simple 32 &g2 would now 
have been decisive. However, as it is Black is 
in a desperate position. 

32.. .6d6+ 

After 32...#d2+ the fairy-tale 33 &e5! 
would have worked: 32...JU16+ 34 ^xeti Se8+ 
35 sfe>d7! Be7+ 36 &<\H\ (Moiseev), but Po- 
lugayevsky most probably avoided the queen 
check on account of the more earthly 33 ©g3 
Ad6+ 34 <&h.3 #d3+ 35 D. 

33 &g5 &xh7 

The sensible checks have come to an end 
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(33...iLe7+? 34 'sfc'gb!; 33...#b5+? 34 sfc’hb!) 
and all that remains is to take the rook after 
all. To judge by the noise in die hall, many 
spectators had already anticipated the logical 
finish. 



34 ^h5?? 

Had White carried out Inis planned 34 ^f6!! 
#xd4+ 35 4?f7!, this would have been one of 
Spassky’s best wins: such bold raids by the 
king under a hail of bullets can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, and are part of the 
golden treasury of chess. Alas, Spassky sud¬ 
denly imagined that after 34 ( st?h5 the checks 
were at: an end. Well, erratic thinking at mo¬ 
ments of terrible tension, especially with die 
opponent’s flag about to fall, occurs even with 
great players. 

34...#b5 + ! 

Tliis unexpected queen jump plunged 
Spassky into shock, and he saw the rest as 
though in a mist. 

35 «>h4? 

An almost instantaneous reply — and a sec¬ 
ond successive, virtually decisive mistake! 
White instinctively avoided 35 e5! #e8+!, al¬ 
though Black would have had to make five 
moves in literally seconds after 36 S^h4, in 
order not to miss the draw: 

1) 36.. JLe7+ .37 4?h3 #f7 (or 37...<4>g8 38 
< & > h2! #17!, but not 38...c2? 39 #xe6+ #17 40 
#h6 and wins) 38 < st?h2! ^g8 39 #h3! #f4+ 
40 sfcgl (40 ihl? #h4!) 40...#cl+ with per¬ 
petual check; 


2) 36,.7%8 37 exd6 c2! 38 #14 #c6 39 
Bgl #xc!6! 40 tf?g5! 2d8 (or 40...#xf4+ 41 
tf?xf4 and Set) 41 #xc!6 2xd6 42 Bel 2c6 
43 ^?f6 with a draw. 

35..JLe7+ 36&H3 



36. ..#g5!! 

Here we have that extreme situation in 
time-trouble: Black again finds the only move, 
after which it is now White who has to fight 
for a draw! 

37 #xg5 (forced: 37 #xe6?? #h4 mate!) 

37..Jbcg5 38 Ixg5 2d8! 

The resulting rook endgame (the irony of 
late - cf. the note to Black’s 25th move) is 
highly unpleasant for White: the g7-pawn de¬ 
mands constant defence and merely ties down 
his rook, whereas the passed c3-pawn allows 
die black rook to become extremely active. 



In such an unusual situation, commentary is 
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appropriate only for the sake of establishing 
the chess truth. Remember the main rule of 
such endings: activity above all else! The way 
for White to save the game consisted in retain¬ 
ing and activating his central pawns, attempt¬ 
ing with the aid of his king to make one of 
them as powerful as die c3-pawn. We will 
consider three plans: 

1) 39 ti?g3 st?g8! 40 lc5 fixd4 41 ©f4 (pin¬ 
ning his hopes on the passed pawn) 41...fid2 
42 4?e5 fixf2 43 lxc7 Ixa2 44 fee6 (44 
&h7! 45 4>xe6 a5 and wins) 44... ( & > h7! 45 e5 
a5 46 4?d5 Bd2+ 47 ^c4 (or 47 &e4 fle2+ 48 
<4?d4 a4 49 bxa4 c2 50 si?d3 b3 51 ‘*t?xe2 b2 52 
fixc2 blW) 47...Sd7 48 Sc6 Sb7! 49 &d3 a4 
50 4 ) c2 a3 51 &bl Sxg7 and Black wins; 

2) 39 g8lf+! (less obvious) 39...1xg8 40 
Sc5 figl! 41 Ixc7+ ^g6 42 £3! fidl 43 fic4 
a5 44 Sfeg4 &f6 45 f4! figl+ (45...fid2(al) 46 
e5+ and f4-f5) 46 &B Sal 47 e5+ ^e7 
(47...&B? 48 Sc8 Sxa2?? 49 Bg8!) 48 f5 exf5 
49 d5 Bxa2 50 fic7+ ^d8 51 d6 fid2 52 &f4 
a4 53 bxa4 c2 54 tf?e3! Bd5 (54...Sh2? 55 e6) 
55 Bxc2 fixe5+ 56 ^d4 fia5 with a draw; 

3) 39 d5! (the least obvious chance of all) 

39.. .exd5 (39...c2?! 40 Sgl with a draw) 40 
g8®+! Sxg8 41 2xd5! ^g6 42 fic5 ^f6 43 f4 
(White has retained his dangerous pawn pair, 
even if his king has been temporarily shut out) 

43.. .fie8 44 Bc4 c5 (trapping the rook) 45 
4?g4 fic8, and White is soon forced to ad¬ 
vance one of his pawns, 


46 e5+? <&e6 47 fie4 loses to 47...c4 48 = 
bxc4 c2 49 f5 l &e7 50 Bel IIxcH. On the ; 
other hand. 46 l £=?t3 i^?c6 4/ ^e3 ^d6 48 a3 
a5 49 axb4 axb4 50 f5! &e5 (50...3H8 51 e5+!) 

51 &B fid8 52 fixc5+ 4?d4 53 Sc4+ &d3 54 
f6, or the immediate 46 t5! 4?e5 47 3?B Sd8 
48 Wc3 fic8 (48...&d6 49 &f4 Be8 50 f6 with . 
a draw) 49 &B Bc6 50 &e3 a5 51 Kf3 fih6 

52 lxc5+ &d6 (52...&d4?? 53 Bd5 mate) 53 
fic8 leads to a draw. 

39...Ag8! (this practically ensures the win, 
since now White has no serious counterplay) 

40 fic5 (if 40 d5, then 40...exd5 41 exd5 fid"'! 
42 Be5 Bxg7 is decisive) 40...fixd4 

To judge by the quality of the last seven 
moves, one would think that it was not Black 
who had been in time-trouble, but White! 

41 Bxc7 Bxe4 

The sealed move; the resumption aid not 
last long 


if H W, IS 


l?i I 


£, P; P; 

'HI 'HI W, I 


ifS ■ p 


Analysis diagram 


42 wg4 

It was equally hopeless to play 42 ‘sfc'gS (42 
2xa7 c2 43 fic7 fie3+! and ...fic3) 42...a5 43 
&f3 Bel 44 4?f2 Bal 45 4?e3 Bxa2 46 ^d4 
Bg2 47 &e5 fixg7 48 fic5 Bg3 49 &xe6 a4 50 
bxa4 b3. 

42...e5! 43 a3 

As was shown by home analysis, after 43 
<£f 5 g x f4+ 44 &g6 Sg4+ 45 ‘ihO e4 White 
would not have saved the game by either 46 
Sxa7 c2! 47 Sc7 Bg2 48 fic8+ &f7 49 lc7+ 
<4>f6 50 fic6+ <&e5 51 Bxc2 Bxc2 52 g8W 
Bh2+ 53 ^g7 Bg2+, or 46 Sc8+ ^17 47 Bf8+ 
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&e6 48 g8W + Bxg8 49 fixgB in view of 

49.. .e3H 50 Se8+ 4?d5 51 Sxe3 c2! 52 Bel 
4?d4 53 %5 &c3 54 &f4 &d2 55 Ihl clW 
56 fixe I feel 57 fe3 fe2 etc. 

43.. .5xf4+ 44 '4?g5 a5 45 «*g6 Sg4+ 46 

fe6 <S?h7! 47 g8#+ (47 fee5 SxeT) 


®xg5) and. has remained a pav 
entJy without any great problems. 


If 50 We5 bxa3! 51 Sc8+ *4 
zS and the a-pawn queens, w. 
*6 ^?f8 51 axb4 axb4 52 Bc4 S 
d8 54 ^g4 Sbl the last white p; 


Nowadays no one remembers it, but this 
undeserved defeat: cost the 24-year-old 
Spassky far more than the title of USSR 
Champion. It shattered him and upset his 
creative mood, and Boris was simply unrecog¬ 
nisable at the finish: after losing to both Si- 
magin and Korchnoi, and then to Stein in the 
decisive game {Game No.57), he again failed to 
qualify for the Interzonal tournament. 

But now let us see how the future world 
champion performed one of the most compli¬ 
cated and risky openings - the irrational ‘Anti- 
Moscow Gambit’ 


9 #c2?! 

This type of position differs fundamentally 
from those that we saw in die games with 
Mikenas and Bronstein. Here White’s com¬ 
pensation for the sacrificed material is not 
momentary, but long-term, strategic. The 
moves ...b7-b5 and ...g7-g5 are encouraging 
for White: pawns cannot move backwards and 
it is not easy for Black to castle. However, 
very accurate and energetic play is demanded 
of White, whereas Spassky operates somewhat 
on general grounds, thereby allowing his op¬ 
ponent excellent counter-chances. And, de¬ 
spite White’s ultimate success in this game, the 
outcome of this opening duel discouraged 
many players from trying 6 JLh4 for a long 
time afterwards. 

Only, this did not apply to Spassky himself: 
in his game with Kostro (Siegen Olympiad 
1970) he did not miss the chance to employ 
the gambit again, playing 9 ite2! Jtb7 10 0-0 
£ibd7 11 d5?! cxd5 \l exd5 1B6? 13 dxe6 
fxe6 14 £>d4 1x5 (14...a6 15 lh5+) 15 
£klxb5 0-0 16 lf3 ±xf3 17 WxB lacB 18 
Bad! Wc6 19 ^e2 ^3d5 20 4)d6! Ixd6 21 
Wxe6+ ^gl lxd6 with a spectacular rout. 
Later, it is true, when a serious study was 
made of this scheme, a forcible rejoinder was 
found - 12...4ftxd5! 13 ^3xb5 a6! 14 ^d6+ 
lxd6 15 lxd6 Wb6 16 lg3 BcB 17 Bel c3 
18 <^e5 cxb2 19 Bxc8+ lxc8 20 Wc2 0-0 


Moscow 1967 
Semi-Slav Defence D43 


Spassky was virtually the first: to begin play¬ 
ing this sharp move, whereas nowadays it is 
the height of fashion, since after 6 lxf6 Wxf6 
(the Moscow Variation) White’s spatial advan¬ 
tage is offset by Black’s two bishops and the 
latent dynamics of his position. This type of 
position has been the subject of debates since 
the time of the 11 th game of the Capablanca- 
Alekhine match (Volume 1, Game No.125). 

6...dxc4 7e4g5 8!g3 b5 

Black has avoided the risky Botvinnik 
Variation (5...dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 e5 h6 8 lh4 g5 9 
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(Bareev-Dreev, 3rd matchgame, Wijk aan Zee 
1995), and another branch became topical 
instead - 11 Wc2 £ih5 12 a4 a6 13 Sadi Ae7 
14 d5 £lxg3 15 hxg3 etc. 

Back in 1982, after 9 Ae2! Ab7 Ti- 
moshchenko and 1 found a quite different idea 
-10 e5 £}d5 11 h4!, which I tried against Tal 
(Moscow Interzonal 1982): l\...Wa5 12 Scl 
g 4 (12...^a6i? 13 hxg5 0-0-0) 13 &d2 c5 14 
£ice4 cxd4 15 0-0 h5?! (15...^c6!) 16 a4! a6, 
and here 17 Axc4! (instead of 17 b4? Wd8!) 

17...bxc4 18 £kc4 Wb4 19 f3!S (pointed out in 
analysis after the game by Petrosian - a ro¬ 
mantic at heard) would have given White a 
terrible attack: 19...^3c6 20 A.el We7 21 
£kd6+ A>d8 22 Sxc6! Axc6 23 Aa5+ ^c7 24 
Wxd4, 19...Ah6 20 $3ed6+ A>d7 21 £xg4 
Axel 22 Ael! Wc5 23 Ixf7+ ^e7 24 Wxcl, 
or 19...Ac6 20 fxg4! Axa4 21 ^cd6+ Axd6 
22 ^xd6+ <Ad7 23 fixf7+ £se7 24 lxe7+! 
<i>xe7 25 WB fif8 26 We4! (not 26 #xa8 d3! 
27 W 2 .I+ ?hdl 28 fic4 Wb6+) 26...£k6 27 
Whl+ A>d8 28 %7 Se8 29 #f7 Sh8 
(29...3V7 30 Ael!) 30 Ael! Wb6 31 Aa5!! A 
problem-like win: both decoy — 31...Wxa5 32 
<S3b7+ and diversion — 31...^3xa5 32 Wf6+ 
<Ad7 33 %7+. 

Incidentally, the alternative 10... ^5 
seemed to me to be not altogether reliable on 
account of 11 £3xg5!? 4lxg3 12 $3xf7 ^xf7 13 
fxg3! ^?g8! (13...^d7? 14 Ah5+!) 14 0-0, when 
it is bad to play 14...4k6? (a faulty recom¬ 
mendation by Anand: the knight should stand 
at d7, guarding the f6-square) 15 ^e4! Ae7 
(15...£3c7 16 ?3f6+ 4?f7 17 Ah5+ 18 
%4; 15...c5 16 Axc4!; 15...Ag7 16 Ah5!) 16 
Axc4! Sh7 17 Axe6+ Ari8 18 Af5 2g7 19 
Who Ag5 20 £M6 and wins. Another tempt¬ 
ing continuation is 11 a4 a6 (ll...b41? 12 ^3e4 
c5 is better) 12 £>xg5! In 1996 I showed this 
idea to Kramnik, and soon afterwards he em¬ 
ployed it against Anand (Belgrade 1997) - 
after 12...^3xg3 13 4Lxf7 &xf7 14 fxg3 A'gB 
15 0-0 £kl7 16 Ag4 Wc7 17 £le4 flh7 (17...c5 
18 £kf6 cxd4 19 Sf7! or 18...Ad5 19 Af3! 
Ag7 20 £3f5!) 18 ^3d6 Sb8, instead of 19 b4? 


VC hi re could have retained an advantage by 19 
axb5! c:xb5 20 £kb7 Sxb7 21 «Lxa6 Hb6 22 
Sxb6 €axb6 23 Sf6. 

Some St Petersburg players, led by Khalif- 
man, have introduced 10 h4!r g4 11 ^5, in 
order to cany out Spassky’s plan in an im¬ 
proved version after ll...h5 (ll...b4!r) 12 0-0 
<Slbd7 13 'Bel. However, after 13...^3xe5 14 
Axe5 Ag7 15 Sadi 0-0 the chances are 
roughly equal: 16 l3 ^3h7! 1 Axg7 ^xg7 18 
fxg4 '$?xh4 19 gxh5 £3g5 20 ^’d2 ^h3+! 21 
gxh3 ^'g3+ with peqietual check (it is a sur¬ 
prising paradox: how often do very sharp 
variations fizzle out into a draw!), or 16 Ag3 
£>h7 (16...#W!?) 17 e5 f5 18 exf6 ^xf6 with 
a complicated struggle (Krammk-Akopian, 
Dortmund 2000). 

The ‘Anti-Moscow Gambit’ is an excellent 
illustration of die rapid development of chess 
thinking in die last few decades. Today the 
gambit has an extensive theoty, and for the 
time being die results favour White. Like the 
Borvinnik Variation, it has been analysed al¬ 
most to the endgame, and this frightens many 
players: it is not everyone who wants to step 
through a minefield, competing as regards 
length of computer analysis or else relying 
only on their sense of danger. The rimes have 
passed when it was possible, like Spassky, to 
plunge into a boundless jungle, intuitively 
hoping that a powerful centre and ‘holes’ in 
the opponent’s position would bring White 
victory. The accuracy of play has improved 
sharp!v, and so complicated variations like 
this, as they are studied more and more 
deeply, gradually disappear from serious 
grandmaster play and are replaced by others. 
And so on ad infinitum! 

9...g4 

Sounder is the typical 9...Ab7 10 0-0-0 
£>bd7 (or 10...1fa5 11 £>e5 Ab4!) 11 £>e5 
£}h5 12 Ae2 ^xg3 13 hxg3 £)xe5 14 dxe5 
Wfh6. Pachman is tempted by the d4-pawn 
and it is hard to reproach him for this: nothing 
immediately decisive for White is apparent. I 
think that Spassky gave up the second pawn 
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freely, not burdening himself with the calcula¬ 
tion of variations — simply in order to open 
lines for die attack! 

10£le5 0xd4 11 £d1 
It was possibly better to play 11 Ae2 Ab4 
12 0-0 Axc3 13 bxc3 Wxe4 14 Wcl2 <53bd7, and 
now not 15 $3xg4 4iM5 16 Sfel V 2 -V 2 (Petro- 
sian-Neikirch, Portoroz Interzonal 1958), but 
15 B! with quite good compensation for the 
missing pawns. 



11 ...Wb6 

After ll...Wc5 (ruling out the variation 12 
*$3g6? fxg6 13 e5 14 Wxg6+ A?d7 15 Wf6 
in view of 15..Jlh7!) Black may have been 
afraid of the flashy 12 fld8+!? A?xd8 13 ^xf7+ 
A’eS 14 ^xhB Wg5 15 e5 ^d5 16 £3e4 Ab4+ 
17 Aril Wg7 18 4}g6! A17! 19 ^h4, although 
here it is not at all easy for White to develop 
his initiative. 

12 Ae2 

In 1982 Timoshchenko and I discovered 
die pretty stroke 12 £3g6?! fxg6 13 e5 with the 
idea of 13...£M5? 14 feg6+ Ad7 15 Wf6! 
Sh7 16 WxfB Uto 17 Wd6+ 18 Ae2 
Vxd6 19 exd6 h5 20 h3!, but then it tran¬ 
spired that after 13...4?f7 14 exf6 e5! White no 
longer has any attack: 15 AxeSP! Af5 16 Wd2 
§2d7 17 Ad4 Ac5 and wins. 

12...£>bd7! 

In the event, of 12...h5 White could now 
have sacrificed his knight — 13 ^3g6! fxg6 14 
e5 ‘A’B 15 exf6 Ab4 (if 15...^d7, then 16 0-0! 
£ixf6 17 Ae5) 16 0-0 Axc3 17 Wxc3 a5 18 


Af4 ^d7 19 'Aril #c5 20 £3! g3! 21 Axg3 h4 
22 Af2 WiS 23 fid6! Sa6 24 b3 with plenty of 
pressure, which fully compensates for the ma¬ 
terial deficit (Aseev-V.Popov, Kazan 1995). 

13 0-0 (13 4xg4!P) 13..,Ae7 

Black has a perfectly defensible position (it 
is not apparent how^ Wliite can open lines) and 
more than one good possibility — say, 13...h5!P 
(Boris Spassky’s 300 Wins). He is, after all, mate¬ 
rial up! 

14 £}xg4 £}xg4 15 Axg4 Ab7 

15...h5!P came into consideration, and if 16 
Ae2(f3), tiien 16...e5! with a very comfortable 
game. But White could play 16 Ah3, main¬ 
taining an unclear position. 

16 e5! ^c5 

The normal reply. 16...h5? was now bad on 
account of 17 Axe6! ,fxe6 18 Wg6+ A*d8 19 
Wxt(> Ac8 20 ^le4 c5 (20...Sf8 21 Wh3) 21 
^3d6! h4 22 Af4 and wins. 16...0-0-0P! was 
recommended, but after 17 Ah5!, with the 
thireats of Axf7 and ^ie4, White would have 
seized the initiative. 

17 Ah5! fid8 18 te2^d3 



Black has exploited a trump typical of the 
given scheme - supported by the c4-pawn, his 
knight has occupied the key d3-square. And it 
would appear that, under the cover of such an 
outpost, he is no longer under threat. 

I remember that after the 16th game of my 
second match with Karpov (1985), Keene 
called such a knight an ‘octopus’. Indeed, it 
extended its ‘tentacles’ over the entire board! 
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2l...c5 (21...&h8 22 £>d6!) 22 #W>+ Axff> 23 ; 
Wxf6 or 21...SW5 22 <$3f6+ Axf6 23 Wxf6. 
£ki3 24 Wxh6 Wg7 23 We5 White, by com¬ 
bining the attack on the king with the resolu¬ 
tion of his positional problems on the other 
wing, would have maintained the flame of his 
initiative. However, after 21 ...JSLaB! and ...c6-c5 
things would have been much more difficult 
for him: 22 bxc4 (22 &f6+ &g7!) 22...c5 
(22...bxc41?) 23 &f6+ &g7 24 fixd3 #xd3 25 
Wg4-t Wh8 26 Wi'4 Wd2! with advantage to 
Black. 


19 H'f3 (consistently continuing the plan of 
an attack on f7) 19...0-0! 


An important move - after 19...2f8?! the 
king would have stood much worse at e8: 20 
£k4 c5 21 ^3f6+ jk.xf6 22 ^xf6 etc. 

20 '#d4! (Black only needs to play ...c6- 

c5, and White’s activity will come to a stand¬ 
still) 


21 .. .$ 58 ? 

White’s risky strategy justifies itself! Again 
we see psycholog) - in action: Pachman moves 
his king ‘out of harm’s way,’ since it was bad 
to plav 21..Jta8? 22 £T6+ jLxf6 (otherwise 
He4!) 23 Wxf6 c5 24 fie3!, and 21...c5? 22 
l.xf6 23 #xf6 fid? (23...Wxb2 24 
’^f’xhC) 24 Se3!, and 21...£W5? 22 £V6+ 
Axf6 23 Wx(6 4£ld3 24 &.e5!, and 21...Wxb2? 
22 ^f6+ &g 7 (22....&xf6 23 WxtG and Se3; 

22.. .8 23 fie4! Jkc5?! 24 Ifl! with the 
threats of fixc4 and Sh4) 23 Se4! (23 JsLf4!?) 

23.. .We2 24 Ih4 <£k5 25 Ifl! or 23...£k5 24 


21 Sfel! 

A creative, unusual move: it is time to bring 
the rook into play - so this must be done, 
even if it means sacrificing! The threat is 22 
£)f6+! and 5e4(e3). Spassky is in his element - 
a chance of creating a direct attack on the king 
has appeared. 

Of course, it was no good to play 21 ^f6+? 
4?g7 22 Sd2 ±a8! 23 Ifdl c5, or 21 £M6? 
Jlxd6 22 exd6 e5 and ...Ixd6. But why not try 
to break up the formidable enemy pawns with 
the help of 21 b3? After all, in the event of 


But 21...wg7? is also insufficient on ac 
>unt of 22 £k!6! £>xcl 23 Ixcl, for exam- 
le: 23..Jh8 24 &xf7! Wd2 25 ^g4+ i.g5 
t5...%5 26 Sxe6; 25...Wh8 26 Sdl ^’c2 2^ 
Lg6! Wxb2 28 ilbl! JLg5 29 h4 and wins) 26 
jdl Wxb2 27 h4! SxH 28 hxg5 or 23...4xd6 
1 Wt6+ &h7 (24...stagS 25 l.xf7+!) 25 i.xf7 
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Wd2 26 Jtg6+ wg8 27 Wxe6+ &g7 28 exd6 
S.f6 29 fh4 c5 (29... jtc8 30 ±h5!; 29...Idxd6 
30 fid? 31 JLh5, winning, Boris Spassky’s 
300 Wins) 30 #xb7+ fcg6 31 We4+ ig7 32 
h3 Sdxd6 (32...fifxd6 33 Jtxd6 Wxd6 34 
Wb7+ and Wxb5; if 32...a6 the White has the 
decisive is 33 #‘e7+ fif7 34 J,e5+ or 33...^g6 
34 fie4!, while if 32...&g8 or 32...If7, then 33 
Ie3!) 33 J.xd6 Wxd6 (33...Wxf2+ 34 &hl 
Sxd6 35 We7+ <& g 8 36 We8+ Wf8 37 Wxb5) 
34 #e8! If? 35 fie3! tffB 36 Wxb5 Ixf2 37 
Wxc4 and wins. 

Only the bold 21..,4Axel! would have re¬ 
lieved Black’s suffering. After 22 Wg4+ (if 22 
fixel? the simplest is 22...c5) 22... t A>h8 23 
Ixd4 Ixd4 24 Well c5! 25 £k!6 ±xd6 26 
exd6 <?M3 White would no longer have had to 
look for a mate, but a way of maintaining the 
balance: 27 Ae5+ £ke5 28 fce5+ ^?g8 29 
h4! (29 *xc5? Sci5) 29..JU8 (29...Id8 30 
W£6 Id7 31 Jtxi7+!) 30 g4 a6 31 Wxc5 Sd5 
32 Wcl with equality, or 27 Wd2!? < ^’g7 28 
Wa5 b4 (28...a6 29 Well Ac8 30 fh7) 29 
±e2 (not 29 Wxa7? JLe4!) 29...a6 30 h3, and if 

30..T6, then 31 ±h5! ±e.4 32 Wc7+ -4>g8 33 
We7 with equality. 


This loses quickly, although it is also not 
possible to tolerate this knight (White is 
threatening Sdl and ‘£>xf7+, or immediately 
4ixf7+), and the position without the dark- 
squared bishop after 23...JLxd6 24 exd6! (24 
Wf6+ 4?h7 25 Axf7 Wd2\ with equality) 

24.. .f6 (24..Md2?\ 25 ±e5+! <^h7 26 Sdl 
%5 27 ±f6) 25 2xe6 Wxb2 26 h4 (Dolma¬ 
tov) is rather unpleasant, for example: 

26.. . Jl c8 27 Se7 Wbl+ 28 $h2 Wf5 29 #e2! 
Ad7 30 Jt,f7 or 29...Wd3 30 ®el! with an 
attack. 

24 exdS Jif6 (24...±xd6? 25 Sdl) 25 h4?! 
All illusions would have been dispelled by 

25 d7! ^g7 (or 25...Wxb2 26 jfof7 ^g7 27 
l.e8) 26 Idl Wxb2 27 i»d6 Sd8 28 ±e7, 
winning. But Spassky again does not go into 
details, reckoning that in any case the position 
is already won, and he unhurriedly makes an 
escape square for his king. 

25.. .fcb2 

Pachman almost certainly did not see his 
opponent’s reply. However, if 25...9^7 White 
would have won by 26 fidl! Wb6 (26.,Mxb2 
27 d7!) 27 d7 c5 28 %4+ ^h7 29 ±d6. 



22 £id6! ^xel (22...1.xd6? 23 Ie4!) 23 

Ixel 

Here the exchange does not play an impor¬ 
tant role, it being far more important to get rid 
of die all-powerful knight at d3. The surviving 
white rook joins the assault, whereas the black 
rooks are inactive. 


26 Jtxf7! 

A brilliant stroke, crowning White’s aggres¬ 
sive strategy. 26 d7 #c3 27 Wxc3 Jlxc3 28 
fidl Jla5 29 Ad6 fid8 30 Ae7 ^g7 was no 
longer so clear. 

26...Ixf7 

26...Wc3 27 Ie3 Wal+ 28 ^h2 fixf7 
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would appear to be more tenacious, since after 
29 Sxe6 Wd4 30 Se8+ <S?g7 31 Wf5 2f8! 32 
d7 Kd5 33 2xf8 Wxf5 34 dB# ±xd8 35 
2xf5 (Boris Spassky’s 300 Wins ) 35...±e7! 
Black’s strong queenside pawns give him good 
saving chances. However, after 29 WhS\ &gl 
(29...S ) g8 30 Sxe6) 30 ±f4! <#g8 (30...®d4 31 
Sg3+) 31 Jtxh6 Wd4 32 %6+ ±g7 33 JLxg7 
Wxg7 (33...Sxg7 34 fce.6+; 33...fch4+ 34 
Sh3 #f4+ 35 fig3 ®h4+ 36 ^gl) 34 Hxe6 
4>h7 35 d7! Sxd7 36 Wf5+ the game is over. 
27 l,e5! #c2?l 

In the time scramble Pachman misses the 
strongest defence: 27...jtxe5! (27...Wd2? 28 
±xf6+ 4?h7 29 We4+; 27...c5? 28 l r xf6+ 2xf6 
29 Jtxb2) 28 Wxf7 Wc3! Now there is only 
one way to win — 29 Wf8+ ^h7 30 Sxe5! 
®al+ 31 ^>h2 Wxe5+ 32 f4 #d5! 33 #e7+ 
^g6 34 d7 c5, and here White would have had 
to display exceptional ingenuity. 



Analysis diagram 

The crude attempt to queen the pawn - 35 
h5+? Wxh5+ 36 4?g3 ^dS 37 #e8+ st? g 7 38 
<^h4 ends in perpetual check: 38...We4! 39 
d8W Wxf4+ 40 4?h3 #f5+ 41 ^g3 WeS+ 42 
*f2 1T4+ 43 <A>e2 He5+ 44 ^>dl «al+ 45 
<&d2 Wb2+. 

However, back in 1996 I discovered a sur¬ 
prising resource — 35 f5+! Now if 35...^xf5 
White wins with the fine quiet move 36 Wd6\, 
seizing control of the h2-b8 diagonal 
(36...1§g4 37 #g3!). It is also unsuitable to 


play 35...*xf5 36 Wf7+ &e5 (36...&g4 37 
Wf3+) 37 WnS+ with the exchange of queens, 
while after the best move 35...cxl5 36 h5+! is 
now decisive after 36...^?xh5 37 ^c8+ ^?g4 38 i 
£4'g6~ #f4 39 #g3+ <&e4 40 ^13+ and the 
pawn queens. It need hardly be said that the 
latest Junior and Fritz confirm the correctness 
of my analysis literally in seconds. 

Pachman’s final mistake allows White to 
land a thematic blow ‘in memory of the 25rh 
move’. 

28 d7! (weaving a mating net) 28...4/g8 29 
&f6! Zixd7 30 £e3 1-0 

Some individual moves of Spassky in this 
game can be criticised, of course, but on the 
whole it is very typical of his play. Firstly, it 
was one of rhe most outstanding tournaments 
of those rimes and sitting opposite him was 
not some run-of-the-mill grandmaster, but a 
prominent theoretician, a participant in five 
Inrerzonals. But it was Spassky alone who 
played chess, whereas Pachman was merely a 
spectator, unable to resist the enormous pres 
sure! 

Secondly, we have once again seen how 
subdv Boris Yasilievich sensed the dynamic 
and critical moments of die game. Here he 
was perhaps even superior to die other great 
players. In the 1960s his active positional feel¬ 
ing gave him an advantage over his contempo¬ 
raries, and when Spassky played with full in¬ 
tensity he was practically unbeatable. But, 
while excellendy seeing and understanding the 
picture as a whole, he frequently neglected 
details, ‘trifles’ and precise move orders. 
Which in the end caused his downfall in the 
match with Fischer, who was, by contrast, just 
such an accurate, concrete player... 

A burnt-out Star 

As I have already mentioned, the Riga 
catastrophe repeated itself at the close of the 
28th USSR Championship (February 1961): 
Spassky was again unable to cope with the 
nervous tension, and he lost to the Lvov 
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master Stein, who was making his debut, 
thereby allowing the latter to qualify for the 
Interzonal tournament. However, losing to 
such an opponent was nothing to be ashamed 
of: Leonid Zakharovich Stein (1934-1973) was 
one of the finest players of those times. 

Unfortunately, his name has been almost 1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 7ic3 Jig7 

forgotten in the chess world, especially outside The favourite defence of Stein - a worthy 
of the former Soviet Union (possibly because successor to the Ukrainian ‘King’s Indian 

Stein achieved his main successes - and what school’: Konstantinopolsky, Boleslavsky, 

successes! - precisely within the territory of Bronstein, Geller... 

the USSR). I will try at least partially to fill this 4 @4 0-0 5 Ae2 d6 6 *§3f3 e5 7 d5 h6?! 

gap, by reminding the readers of the dramatic A somewhat artificial way of leading the 
fate of die Ukrainian grandmaster. opponent away from the theoretical paths, by 

Stein began far more modestly than avoiding Petrosian’s move Ag5. Subsequently 

Spassky or Tal: not until the age of 13 was he Stein resorted to 7...a5! (Game No.67). 

accepted into the chess dub of the city’s Pio- 8 0-0 (8 h3 or 8 ^3d2 a5 9 <53fl ^3bd7(a6) 10 

neers Palace (his first teacher was the master g4 is considered to be a good alternative) 

Alexey Sokolsky), at 18 he became a candidate 8...^h7 9 <5}e1 Sbdl 10 7^d3 f5 

master, and at 24 — a master. ‘Already then 
Stein was staggering for both his talent and... 
the flippancy of his play,’ recalls the well- 
known trainer Viktor Kart. ‘He would find his 
bearings in a position like a clairvoyant. 

Whereas, when an experienced player is con¬ 
sidering his move, at any moment he sees only 
part of the board, Stein would “grasp” the 
entire board, foreseeing in some way the re¬ 
sulting positions. When he began to demon¬ 
strate the variations that he had seen, the 
board would appear to move... And yet, while 
possessing such a priceless talent that was ob¬ 
vious to everyone, Stein was highly impatient, 11 f3 

quite incapable of forcing himself to think at Another good idea is the typical ‘anti- 
the board, and he was constantly taking hasty King’s Indian’ method 11 exf5 gxf5 12 f4 

decisions, which his experienced opponents (Euwe), or even the immediate counter in the 

would exploit.’ centre - 11 f4. 

Yes, he was an impulsive, impressionable 11...I4 12 b4 2f7?! 
and vulnerable person - but what a fearless Staking everything on his attack (12...a5 was 
fighter! An impression of Stein’s style is given more cautious). ‘Black intends the following 

by the following game, which became, as it regrouping: ...jtf8, ..JSg7 and ...g6-g5-g4, with 

were, his visiting card. It proclaimed to the the h7-knight strengthening the attack by go- 

world that, following Bronstein and Tal, an- ing to g5. Therefore White forces events on 

other subverter of the strict positional truths the queenside.’ (Stein) Classic King’s Indian 

of the Botvinnik era had arrived into die chess intrigue! 

arena. 13 c5! , §3dlf6 14 c6! bxc6 15 dxc6 ike6 
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16 b5 

For the moment Krogius plays correctly, 
and is clearly ahead of the opponent in the 
development of his initiative. 16 Wei?! and 
Adl-b3, recommended by Gufeld and Laza¬ 
rev, is inferior, if only because of 16...a6, when 
White is hindered by the weakness of his c6- 
pawn. 

16...U8 17 ^b4 



White has won the strategic battle: he has a 
clear plan - to occupy d5, exchange knights 
and light-squared bishops, and then break 
through on the queenside. If Black does not 
undertake something extraordinary, his posi¬ 
tion will quickly become critical. 

17.. .CS5! 

‘Beginning an exceptionally complicated 
combination, which does not lend itself to 
precise evaluation.’ (Polugayevsky) Correct or 
not, this freeing sacrifice is Black’s only 
chance! 

18 £>bxd5 

18 exd5!? also came into consideration. It 
would appear that after 18...Jlc5+ (18...Af5 19 
£>a6) 19 &hl Jlf5 20 £>d3 (20 Wb3? £>h5) 

20.. .jtd4 21 Ab2 Black does not manage to 
create a counterattack: 21...^h5 22 ^e4 and if 

22.. .Axe4 23 fxe4 ^g3+ 24 hxg3 &g3 White 
is rescued by 25 Jlg4 Wh4+ 26 Ah3 fixfl+ 27 
Wxfl Axb2 28 ^xb2 £3g5 29 d6 &xh3 30 
gxh3 Bf8 31 Wg2, winning. However, the 
move in the game poses no less serious prob¬ 
lems. 


18...Ac5+ 19 &h1 £)h5 20 Wei 



This is what Krogius was counting on: al¬ 
though the black bishop has occupied an at¬ 
tacking diagonal, no concrete threats are ap¬ 
parent. But it is here that Stein’s wild imagina 
lion, comparable with Tal’s combinative 
enlightenment, displays itself. As regards the 
degree of nsk in this game, die Lvov player 
perhaps even surpassed the 'Riga magician.’ 
20...ftg3+! 

‘ The compensation for this second sacrifice 
is not immediately apparent. The black queen 
does not give mate on the h-fiie. But it bursts 
into the centre of events, and behind it, like 
infantry behind a powerful tank, the attacking 
reserves are brought up towards the white 
king,’ write Gufeld and Lazarev in their book 
I /'on id Stein. 

21 hxg3 Wg5 22 g4 h5 23 g3! hxg4 24 
&g2 Kaf8! 
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It was for this position that Stein sacrificed 
a piece. Black still does not have a single con¬ 
crete threat, but: he plays as though nothing 
has happened: he wants to move his queen 
and then advance the g-pawn. Somewhat ab¬ 
stract, wouldn’t you agree? But on the other 
hand, very bold! 


Gufeld and Lazarev attach a question mark 
to this move and recommend 25 Shi , but it is 
doubtful whether this was stronger: 25...ild4 
26 Sbl £>f6 27 £ixf6+ #xf6 (27...Sxf6 28 
$3a4 Jle3 is also unclear) 28 Jla3 (28 gxf4 
exf4 29 ^d5 Wg5!) 28...fkg3 29 #xg3 gxf3+ 
30 JlxB Wxf3+ 31 Wxf3 Sxf3 32 iLxf8 Sxc3 
with a sharp endgame. As one delves into the 
labyrinth of variations, the formal computer 
evaluation ‘+-’ (materialism!) steadily reduces... 

25...#h6! (the tank makes way for the infen- 
try) 


il fl 2 ill I: 

'///////! n ''//ei'/S 


mm 


In my opinion, the correct move was the 
unexpected 26 fxg4! 4\g5 27 Shi #g7 with 
two possible continuations: 

1) 28 gxf4 exf4 29 ±f3! (not 29 &fl Wd4) 

29...#d4 30 £>e2! (30...#d3?! 31 fih8+! 

tf?xh8 32 #114+ £Mi 7 33 ±c3+ <4>g8 34 #h6 
Se8 35 #xg6+ ^fS 36 4&f6 and wins) 31 
^3xd4!, giving up a piece, but after 31,..^xel+ 
32 Saxel f3+ (32...Axd4 33 <&B! Sd8 34 
Ab4) 33 < 4?f2 Axd4+ 34 Ae3 obtaining a clear 
advantage; 

2) 28 Adi!? f3+ 29 *fl #h7 30 Sh4i, and 


if 30...Axg4, then 31 Ae3! £2 32 Sxh7 
fxel#+ 33 &xel Bfl+ 34 <^d2 ±xe3+ 35 
$3xe3 ^?xh7 36 ^xg4 and wins. 

This is merely an illustration of White’s re¬ 
sources: he should probably have been able to 
party the attack and gain an advantage. But 
remember that for some reason Tal’s oppo¬ 
nents also found a way to win once the game 
was over! This indicates the great role of dy¬ 
namics in ‘human’ chess: the great romantics 
were able to create such complicated, irra¬ 
tional positions, that their objective evaluation 
did not play the decisive role, but became sec¬ 
ondary. 

26..,Wg7 (with the first threat - ...f4xg3) 27 
gxf4 exf4 (intending ...g6-g5, then ...g4xf3+ 
and ...g5-g4) 28 fidl 

Complicated play would have resulted from 
28 &a4!? jLd4 29 ±c3 (driving away the 
bishop; if 29 Scl, then 29...Axd5! 30 exd5 
Se8 31 #dl £%5 32 <&.fl gxf3 33 AxB Se3 
34 ±g4 #e5 with an attack) 29...Jtxd5 30 
exd5 Se8! 31 #d2 (31 Axd4?! #xd4 32 #dl 
#e5 33 Bel #g5!) 31...Sxe2+ 32 #xe2 Axc3 
33 <53xc3 (or 33 Safi Ae5 34 4ic5 %Sg5 35 
^e6 Wf6 36 4kg5 Wxg5) 33...#xc3 34 Bafl 
< S?g7 35 #el Wb2+ and it is by no means easy 
for White to convert his exchange advantage. 




i®is®lt !wt 


The position becomes sharper: as soon as 
the B-pawn is destroyed and the connected 
passed f- and g-pawns begin advancing, 
White’s extra piece, situated on the other side 
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White has the strong response 33 4j<I4! Axd4 chance against the dozen top-class grandmas- 
(33...f2? 34 We5) 34 Jle3! f2 35 Wb4 Axhl 36 ters headed by ex-world champion Smyslov. 

&d4 and White is the one who is more likely But step by step Stein adapted to the superstar 

to win. In my opinion, 32...JLchl is better, company and even inflicted the only defeat on 
although after 33 Ab4! f3 34 Axc5 fxe2+ 35 the future tournament winner - the invincible 
< i?xe2 Se8+ 36 Jle3 Af3+ 37 9t?d3 the queen Petrosian! 
should be able to help White withstand 
Black’s onslaught. However, 31 Wxe2 is also 
not the losing move. 


Wf5! (not 35...Id8 36 &c3 SL&t 37 4ie7+ or 

36...Id6 3"' 3fl) 36 Wxf5 Axf5 37 £sec3 (37 
<£}dc3? Ag4! 38 Axf7+? -e?xf7 39 Sxh7+ ^g6 
and wins) 37..JLg4 38 £ixc7 Axdl 39 #W8 
i.f3+ 40 Bg2 fiW+ 41 Axfl Me 7 42 Ac4+ ■ 
^f8 43 c7 Ixe8 44 Ae6 Jib7 45 AdS and i 
White nevertheless retains the advantage. 

But, worn out by the preceding blows, it 
extremely hard for Krogius to find liis 
wav through these complications (in addition, 
he was unnerved by the fact that he was quite 
unable to find a win with his extra piece, and 
move by move the psychology' increasingly 
worked against him). It was tins that Leonid 
anticipated! Enormous sell belief, intuition, 
the ability to take a nsk at a critical moment 
and go in for very dangerous play with 
counter chances for the opponent - it is pre¬ 
cisely these qualities that distinguish great 
players. 

After White’s mistake there follows another 
flash of imagination by Stem. 


of the board, will cease to have any impor¬ 
tance. This entire unpretentious construction 
- Wgl, Sf8 and Sf7 - is able to strike at the 
white king like a right spring. 

29 e5! (diversion) 


Game 56 


was 


28th USSR Championship. 
Moscow 1961, 6th round 
French Defence CIS 


Axc3 + 6 bxc3 £te7 (6...Wc7 - Volume 2 , 
Game No. 127) 7 %4 £*5 

An old way of avoiding the sharp variation 

7...cxd4 8 Wxgl Sg8 9 Wxh7 Wc7 10 £le2. 
Nowadays 7...0-0! 8 Ad3 *§3bc6 is preferred, 
meeting 9 with 9...f5; therefore White has 
adopted 9 Wh5 and Black, in turn, is more 
inclined towards an early 8...S (the history of 
this variation will be described in more detail 
in a later volume). 


29.. . 1 txe5 

Here 29...gx£3+? 30 Axf3 g4 is bad on ac¬ 
count of 31 Ae4 f3+ 32 *g3 £2 33 We2 Sf3+ 
34 ^g2 Sh3 35 winning. 

30 fxg4? 

I don’t know'’ whether a human, in time- 
trouble and in such a wild position, would be 
capable of finding tire study-like machine 
move 30 fih6! Now 3()...Axd5? 31 £kd5 
Wxd5 32 Ig6+ is bad for Black, and die best 
reply is evidently 30...fie8!, for example: 

1) 31 Ad3 gxf3+ 32 ihl Axd5 33 ^3xd5 
Ae3 34 Sg6+ Sg7 35 4>xe3 Ixg6 36 Axg6 
fxe3 with crazy play: 37 Axe8 e2! (after 

37.. .t r xe8 38 %3! Wh5+ 39 Wh2 lTxh2+ 40 
^xli2 e2 41 Icl f2 42 &g2 flW+ 43 Sxfl 
exflW+ 44 fefl 43f6 it is Black who has to 
find a way to save himself) 38 Sbl (the only 
move; 38 Icl? 43f6! 39 Ac3 Wd5! and the 
black pawns promote) 38...43f6 39 Sb4! ®xe8 
40 <&gl 43e4 41 lxe4 Wxe4 42 &f2 g4 43 
Wal We7 44 Wgl Wc5+ 45 Ae3 Wb4 46 
Ad2 with equality; 

2) 31 Ac4! gxf3+ 32 <A?hl Wf5 33 We4 
%4 34 Sh2! (34 43xf4 43f8!! 35 We5 Sxf4 36 
Wh8+ &f7 37 Sh7+ 43xli7 38 Wxh7+ <&f6 39 
1L6+ ^e7 40 %7+ Af7 41 fC\5+ &f8 42 
WhB+ with perpetual check) 34...f2 35 43e2 


Capitulation. It would appear that White 
could have saved himself by 33 Ael! Axg4 34 
43e4 Sa3 35 43xc5 Axdl 36 $267+ st?g7 
(36...&h8 37 43g6+) 37 43e6+ &f7 38 £hcf8 
Af3+ 39 *gl £kf8 40 Ih2 Se3 41 Ab4 
fixe7 (41...Se4 42 fib2) 42 Axe7 ^?xe7 43 
Sd2 43e6 44 $f2 g4 45 Sd7+ &f6 46 4?g3 


b6 axb6 51 axb6 cxb6 52 Sb7 with a draw. ^ '523f WM 

But I think by this point Krogius was no |||p 

longer in a condition to control the situation Wjfc 45 lip p£J 45 |45J 

on the board. 

33...Axg4 (it is all over) 34 £te4 Ah3+ 35 E_Ml__ilfl. 

^h2 Hxfl 36 Sxfl Axfl 37 ^\xc5 fif2+ 

38 ^gl Sxd2 39 <^sxc7 Ah3 40 a4 Sg2+ If 9 ^h3 Black had in mind 9...cxd4 10 g4 
41 ’i’hl <^f6 42 a5 ^g4 43 4^e4 Se2 0-1 (10 Axf5 exf5 11 cxd4 4^Jc6 is quieter) 

10...&e7 11 cxd4 Wc7 12 ?he2 <^bc6 13 0-0 
Let us now 7 see what the 26-year-old Lvov Jtd7 14 gxh5 0-0-0 (Dubinin-Petrosian, 

master produced early in 1961 in his first Gorky 1950) or 10 <^f3 Wc7! (but not 

USSR Championship, where four qualifying 10...£3c6? 11 g4 ^fe7 12 gxh5! ®c7 13 Jtf4 

places for the Interzonal tournament were up ^Jg6 14 Wg4... 1-0 Tal-Petrosian, 24th USSR 

for grabs. It appeared that the novice had little Championship, Moscow 7 1957) 11 Sbl?! dxc3 


30...Wxe2-H! (of course, not w oi 
Axf3 ^xel 32 Ihxel Sxf3 33 Ixe6 U(2+ 34 
^>hl S8t3 35 Ae3! and wins) 31 Wxe2 

After allowing such a stunning blow, it is 
hard to compose oneself and find the narrow- 
path to a draw. 

‘After 31 4Lxe2 Jtxd5+ a ruinous blaze 
flares up in the white king’s residence: 32 wh3 
£}f6! with the threat of ...Sh7 mate, wlulc if 
52 ^fl, then 32...f3! is immediately decisive.’ 
(Gufiid, Lazarev) However, after 32...f3? 
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12 g4 £3e7 13 gxh5 £lbc6 14 i.f4 %6! 15 
jtg3 ^3gxe5... 0-1 (lal-Korclinoi, 23th USSR 
Championship, Riga 1958). 

9...^c6?! 

The source game Bogoljubow-Flohr (Not¬ 
tingham 1936) went 9...cxd4 10 cxd4 Wh4 11 
£}£3 ®xf4 12 itxf4 4k6 13 c3 Ad7 with 
equality, but after 11 Wxh4! < 23xh4 12 J^g5 
4if5 13 ^e2 £3c6 14 c3 White has the better 
endgame. This is also the case after 9,..Wh4 10 
£>e2 Wxf4 11 £)xf4 &e7 12 ±e2 h4 (12...g6 

13 dxc5!) 13 £>h5! 4>f8 14 J.g5 cxd4?! 15 
cxd4 (Gligoric-Pachman, Munich Olympiad 
1958; Tal-Petrosian, 50th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Moscow 1983). 

Petrosian wanted to outplay the debutant in 
a complicated struggle, and therefore chose to 
avoid the exchange of queens. But, as is 
shown by modern-day praxis, 9...®c7 is more 
flexible (Short-Pelletier, Zurich rapidplay 
2001; Svidler-Pelletier, Biel 2001). 

10 £se2 (10^f3!?) 



10...^ce7 

White also retains the initiative in die event 
of 10...c4 (10...£3h4? 11 %3!) 11 Axf5 exf5 
12 Wg3, or 10...£)fe7!? 11 dxc5 Wcl 12 ®g3 
#xe5 13 ±f4 Wf6 14 J,g5 ®e5 15 f4®c7 16 
J.xe7 ®xe7 17 ®xg7 Sf8 (17...®f8 18 ®xf8+ 
and 19 c4!) 18 ®g5 (Stein-Lein, 32nd USSR 
Championship, Kiev 1964). 

11 4&g3 ^g6?! 

Black avoids the tedious 11...c4 12 Jlxf5 
£kf5 (12...exf5 13 %5) 13 £>xf5 exf5 14 a4 


and (F.uwe) or 14 ®g3!? In Stein’s opin-: 
ion, Black should have prepared queenside: 
cashing by 1 l..Jtd7, although, in my new,; 
here too alter 12 0-0 ®a5 (12...®c ? r 13 ^lxf5 : 

14 ilxf5 ext5 15 e6 and vans) 13 <&.d2i 
Black has an unattractive position. 
12Wd2&d7 

If 12...cxd4 liuwe gives 13 cxd4 ^gh4; 
(13...4ixd4? 14 JLxgC) 14 £>.xf5 £lxf5 15 .*.xflv 
ext5 16 a4 and Jh3 (a typical ‘French’ motif),; 
but 13 ‘$)xf:>: exf5 14 cxd4 is even better. 



13Sb1! 

Now, as Panov wittily commented, ‘the 
black king is forced to remain in the centre, 
since kingside castling, although possible, is 
undesirable, while queenside cashing, though 
desirable, is impossible.’ Petrosian has lured 
his opponent into a major battle — and the 
latter proves to be in his element! 

13.. .5b8 

If 13..®c 7 , then 14 ®g5! cxd4 15 '2lxf5 
exth 16 cxd4 ®c3+ P ®J2 ®xd4 18 Ixb7 
®xe5+ (18...^3xe5? 19 &b2) 19 &dl (Beim) 
or 17 &fl ®xd4 18 Sxb7 with a strong at¬ 
tack. 

14 0-0 c4 (it is dangerous to play 14...h4 15 
£kf5 ex£5 16 Set c4r 17 e6! or 16...0-0 17 
dxc5) 15 £e2 &xg3 

‘After 15...h4 16 £\xfS exB 17 JLl3 &e6 !8 
a4! White’s advantage ts obvious. (Gufcld, 
Lazarev) 

16 fxg3! (opening lines for the attack) 

16.. .h4 
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Black rids himself of his h-pawn. If 

16.. .Jta4 the commentators unanimously rec¬ 
ommended 17 h4!, fixing the weakness at h5 
and threatening ®d 1. 

17 ±g4 

Gufeld and Lazarev attach an exclamation 
mark to this move, but a stronger alternative 
was the anti-blockading 17 a4! (Ftacnik) 

17.. .hxg3 18 hxg3 Jtxa4 19 Jla3 with a power¬ 
ful initiative. 

17...hxg3 18 hxg3 



18.. ®e7?! 

Continuing the series of not the best 
moves: the character of the position is such 
that it is not easy for Black to find the correct 
course. 18...JU4! was essential - in Euwe’s 
opinion, after 19 ®f2 0-0 20 ±e3 White 
would have retained the advantage, but, firstly, 
20 JLh5! is more accurate, and secondly, after 

19.. .®c7! Black’s fortress is still perfectly de¬ 
fensible. 

This is an interesting moment from the 
psychological point of view. It stands to rea¬ 
son that such an experienced French player as 
Petrosian could not have forgotten about the 
typical blockading manoeuvre ...Jla4 — it was 


It is unfavourable to play 19...0-0 20 Sal! 
®d8 21 Jla3 Se8 22 Jtd6 etc., while after 

19...f5 (19...f6 20 ®e2) 20 exf6 gxf6 21 ®e2 
(Ftacnik) 21...^d8 22 i.h5 Ae8 23 g4 difficult 
trials await the black king. 

20 Sal b5 21 J,a3 Wd7 22 Sf2 Sb7 23 
Safi Wd8 

‘It appears that Black has defended every¬ 
thing. l ie would not have saved the game by 
either 23,.®c8 24 ®g5! (with the threat of 
Wxg6) 24...flh6 25 Jth5! (25,.MdH 26 ®g4/- 
G.K), or 23...£}f8 24 Sxf7 ®xf7 25 Sxf7 
Sxf7 26 iLxfB Shxf8 27 Jtxe6.’ (Gufeld, 
Lazarev) For example: 27...Sfl+ 28 ^h2 
Sh8+ 29 Jlh3 with a technical win. In fact, it 
is even better to play 24 Wg5! g6 25 JlxfB 
Sxf8 26 ®xg6. 

24 Wdl 

Previously this move was accompanied by 
an exclamation mark, but, taking account of 
the following comment, grandmaster Valery 
Beim suggested 24 ®e2! b4! (24...a5 25 ±xe6!) 

25 ±xb4 %5 26 Aa3 ®h6 27 Ah3 Wh5 28 
®el!? Ac6 29 ®al ‘with a dear advantage for 
White.’ 



simply that he underestimated the pawn sacri- The decisive mistake. It was also bad to 
flee a3-a4, or, more likely, deliberately pro- play both 24..®c8? 25 i.h5! and 24...®g5? 25 

voked it, not believing in the strength of ±cl! ®d8 26 ±h5! After 24...a5?!, following 

W hite s attack. Gufeld and Lazarev, Ftacnik recommends 25 

19 a4! (the emergence of the bishop at a3 is Sxf7? Sxf7 26 Sxf7 fcf7 27 ®£3+ ^> e 8 28 

far more important than the pawn) ±xe6 ®c7? 29 Ad6 ®b7 30 ±xd5, missing 

19...1.xa4 28..,£ke5! 29 ®f4 (29 dxe5 ®b6+) 29...b4 30 
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Hf: 


cxb4 axb4 31 Jtxb4 Wb6 when Black wins. 

After discovering this counter-blow, Beim 
also indicated the correct way: 25 JsLxe6! fxe6 
26 %4 ^e7 27 Wxg7 &d7 28 Sf8 Exf8 29 
1x18 Wxf8 30 Wxf8 b4 31 cxb4 axb4 32 i.c'1 
and wins. Instead of 29...Wxf8, 29...b4!? 30 
Sxd8+ ^xd8 31 cxb4 axb4 32 Jlcl b3 33 
cxb3 cxb3 34 iLb2 Jle8 is more tenacious, but 
here too White has real winning chances after 
35 fT6 st?d7 36 g4. 

In Beim’s opinion, the only defence was 

24...b4! (diverting the bishop away from the 


I shall now analyse tliis in some sense ins¬ 
tock duel, which decided the rate of the 
fourth qualifying place to the Interzonal tour- : 
natnent (the first three went to Petrosian, 
Korchnoi and Geller). The two players were 
equal on points, and in the event of a draw : 
would have had to meet again in a play-off ■ 
match. Therefore Spassky, like Petrosian in 
the previous game, tried to outplay his less 
experienced opponent with Black, by choos¬ 
ing, in the words of Bondarevsky, ‘a tempting, 
but essentially bad opening variation.’ 


cl-square) 25 Jtxb4 (after 25 cxb4 Jlb5 ‘for 
the moment Black holds on’) 25...Wg5!, for 
example: 26 JLa3 ^h6!P 27 Jlh3 We3 28 Wal 
flxh3! 29 gxh3 (29 ±cl? Wxg3 30 fca4+ 
4?f8) 29...1 r xg3+ 30 Sg2 (30 ^hl Wxh3+ 31 
Hh2 Wg4! with equality) 30...®e3+ 31 Sff2 
^3h4 32 Sxg7 ±xc2 or 26 We2 Wh6\ 27 Ah3 
^3f8! 28 ±a3 (28 Sf4 €)g6 29 S4f2 £)f8 with 
equality) 28...^h7 29 2f4 Wg6! ‘with compli¬ 
cated play, not unfavourable for Black’. For 
this reason 24 We2! is more accurate. 

25 ±c1! fih7 (25...Sh8 26 i.h5!) 



26±xe6! 1-0 

26...fxe6 27 Wg4 or 26...£to8 27 fT3. Few 
players managed to crush the great Petrosian 
so spectacularly and quickly! 

After this game Leonid moved up into the 
leading group and gained several more impor¬ 
tant wins, defeating, among others, Geller, 
Bronstein and, in the final round, Spassky. 



28th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1961,19th round 


1 e4 e5 2 3 £>c6 3 iLb5 iLc5 

The rare ‘Classical Variation’. Spassky 
adopted it from Tolush, while in Stem’s entire 
career it occurred only once in this game! 

4 c3 (after 1 0 0 Spassky confidently played 

4...'53d4 5 €ixd4 JLxd4 6 c3 JLb6 7 d4 c6 8 
iLa4(c4) d6 with equality) 4...v)f6 

The risk}- 4..T5!? justified itself in Gligoric- 
Spassky (Amsterdam Interzonal 1964). 

5 d4 exd4 

The alternative is 5...Ab6 (Un/icker- 
Fischer, Leipzig Olympiad I960; Belyavsky- 
Ivanchuk, Linares 1989). 

6 e5 ^ie4 
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1 0-0 

In the old days they also analysed 7 We2 d5 
8 exd6 0-0 (8...kf5!?) 9 dxc7 Wd5, while the 
history of the 7 cxd4 Jlb4+ variation extends 
from 8 (Albin-Steinitz, Nurnberg 1896) 
to 8 JLd2 (}imenez-Fischer, Leipzig Olympiad 
1960) and 8 ^3bd2!? (Short-Kamsky, 4th 
matchgame, Linares 1994). 

7.. .d5 8 exd6 

At that dme it w'as considered less promis¬ 
ing to play 8 4^xd4 0-0 9 Jlxc6 bxc6 10 Jte3 
1§e8 11 f3 £kl6 12 ±£2 (Gligoric-Keller, Zu¬ 
rich 1959) 12...4(k4!, (Euwe), or 10 £3 4£ig5 11 
±e3 f6 12 &hl ±xd4 13 cxd4 fxe5 14 dxe5 
ita6 (Gligoric-Fischer, Buenos Aires 1960), 
with equality in each case. 

8.. .0-0 (this was played back in 1864 by Max 
Lange; Black is prevented from castling after 

8.. .43xd6P! 9 Jtxc6+ bxc6 10 cxd4 Jtb6 11 



9...#f6? 

‘This is what Spassky had prepared! Stein 
was ready for the usual 9...Wxc7 10 cxd4 JLd6 
(it is bad to play 10...Sd8 11 Wc2! €)xd4 12 
£ixd4 Sxd4 13 Jte3) 11 £ic3 J.f5 12 Eel 
(Kupper-Paoli, Amsterdam 1954), reckoning 
that here Black does not have sufficient com¬ 
pensation for the pawn,’ wrote Gufeld and 
Lazarev, ignoring the improvement that w'as 
already known by that time: 10...^3xd4! 'll 
^xd4 Wb6 12 ±d3P! (12 ^Ad6! or 12 

Jte3 Hd8 with equality) 12...^3xf2! 13 fixf2 
Jtxd4 with a dangerous initiative for Black. 


It is strange that Spassky preferred a gamble 
that does not have any real counter-chances. 
Apparently this was a consequence of the 
crack that appeared in his play after the highly 
vexing defeat against Polugayevsky {Game 
No.53). Incidentally, 9...WF6? was not a new' 
move. It had already been employed in corre¬ 
spondence tournaments, but Stein learned of 
this only after the game. 

10 Jlxc6 (10 Wc2P! 1T5 11 i.d3 dxc3 12 
<§)ixc3 4?3b4 13 ^3xe4 Jlxe4 14 WxcS £kd3 
with equality, Salm-Nielsen, correspondence 
1954/56) 10...bxc6 11 cxd4 ±d6 

Euwe suggested ll..JLb6 12 Eel Af5, in 
order after 13 ^c3 fife8 14 £3xe4 Axe4 15 
±g5 tkl6 16 ld8 ±xc7 17 i„xc7 Wxcl to 
try- and hold out a pawn down. However, it is 
stronger to play 13 Jlf4! and ^)bd2 (and if 

13.. .Aa5, then 14 Se3). 

12 2e1! 

‘At the board Stein finds an excellent plan, 
which with the help of some elegant tactical 
subtleties casts doubts on Black’s shaky set¬ 
up.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) This move w^as better 
than 12 £k3 JLf5 13 ±e3 ±xcl 14 Eel £>xc3 
15 2xc3 JLe4! with the manoeuvre of the 
bishop to d5 and chances of equalising 
(Schmid-Nielsen, correspondence 1954/56). 

12.. .Af5 13 £ic3 fife8 14 ^xe4 ±xe4 15 

±g5! 



Exploiting the strength of the surviving 
pawn at cl. White achieves a desirable simpli¬ 
fication. 
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15...Axf3 (if 15...Wg6, then 16 Ad8! Ae? 17 
Axe7 fixe? 18 Wc2l %4 19 g3 or 18...Axf3 
19 Wxf3 fixc7 20 fiacl) 16 fixe8 + IxeB 17 
Wxf3 fcf3 

Not 17...^xg5? 18 Wxc6, while 17...We6?! 
18 Ae3 Axc7 19 ficl Ab6 20 h3 is also bad 
for Black. Spassky is hoping to save the rook 
and bishop ending. 

18 gxf3 Axc7 19 Icl 

Thus, White is a healthy pawn to the good, 
and the whole question is whether he can 
convert it into a win. 



19.. .Ab6 

Proposing to force some pawn exchanges. 
Black could also have considered the passive 

19.. .fie6 20 Ad2 (not 20 d5? on account of 

20.. .fig6 21 fixc6 fixg5+ 22 &fl Ad8, win¬ 
ning) 20...fid6 or 20 Ae3 Ab6 and ...f7-f5 
with some chances of a draw. 

20 Sxc6 (White avoids 20 Ae3 Se6, trans¬ 
posing into the position just mentioned) 

20.. .AxcJ4 21 Ae3 Axb2 22 Axa7 Ie1 + 
(22...g6!?) 23 <*g2 4>f8 24 fic7 4>e8 
(24...g6!?) 25 Ae3 Idl 26 a4 Ad4! 

Enterprising play: Spassky is aiming for a 
rook endgame, bearing in mind their drawing 
tendencies. 

27 Ag5! (fearing that his advantage will be 
squandered after 27 a5 Axe3 28 fxe3 fial 29 
Sa7 fia3) 27...h6 28 Acl Ab6 29 Sc2 
fid5 30 fib2 Ac7 31 Ae3 4?d7 32 fib5! 
fid3! 33 fib4 h5 

Despite his desperate defence, Black is 


unable to ‘wriggle off the hook’. It was hardly : 
any better to play 33...&c6 34 fig4! Ae5 
(34...g5 35 Sc4+ &b7 36 14!) 35 fic4+ ‘tfeb 7 36 ; 
f4 (36 fib4+!?) 36...Af6 37 i’ll etc. 

34 fid4+! Kxd4 35 Axd4 






35...g6?! 

One instinctively wants to place the pawn 
on a light square, but the immediate 35...g5! 
w-as better, hoping for 36 Af6?! g4 (36...AF4? 

37 h4! gxh4 38 &h3 &e6 59 Ad4 &d5 40 
Ae3! Ae5 41 &xh4 and wins) 37 fxg4 hxg4 

38 h4 (38 Ah4 £5, aiming to fix the pawn at 
12) 38...gxh3+ 39 &xh3 ic6! (to die a-pawn 
as quickly as possible!) 40 ^?g4 (it 40 Ae7, 
then 40..id5 41 &g4 &c4 42 &f5 &b3 43 
*4?f6 &xa4 44 &x(7 &b5) 40..,&c5 41 Ac3 
<&c4! 42 Ac 1 (or 42 Ad2 &d3) 42...Wd3 43 f3 
<&> ( -2 44 Ab4 (after 44...I5+? 45 S^xf5 
qfc>xt'3 46 &e6 the black king cannot reach a8) 
45 Ac5+ &c2 with a positional draw. 

hi the few minutes remaining to the time 
control, Stein would have had to find a subde, 
almost study like way to win: 36 Ae3! g4 37 
fxg4 hxg4 38 h3 gxh3+ 39 4?xh3 f5 40 f3! (but 
not 40 ih4? f4! 41 Ad4 f3! 42 ^g4 Aa5 43 
^>xB Ael! and ..Jtxf2 with a draw) 40...Aa5 
41 <&h4 ^?e6 42 ^g5 4?e5 43 Af4+ &e6 44 
<%6 Ab6 45 Ad2 *e5 46 fcf7 &d4 47 4?e6 
*d3 48 Ag5 *c3 49 4?xf5 ^b4 50 4>g4! (50 
4?g6? Ac? with a draw) 50...Ac? (50...4?xa4 
51 f4!) 51 Af4 Ad8 52 Ad2+ fea4 53 f4 
<^b5 54 f5 < 4 > c6 55 Ag5 Ab6 56 f6 ^d7 57 
i>f5. A very interesting ending! 
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®c5 38 <&f1 *c4 


What else? ‘Otherwise by the advance of 
his a4-pawn White diverts the black king away 
from control of the e4-square, moves his king 
there and forces the f3-f4-f5 breakthrough.’ 
(Gufeld, Lazarev) 

41 f4! g4 

The sealed move. The position is a text¬ 
book bishop endgame. 








At: the Interzonal tournament in Stockliolm 
(January-March 1962) Stein for the first time 
experienced the effect of the discriminatory 
‘Botvinnik rule’: FIDE permitted no more 
than five representatives of one country (i.e. 
die USSR) into the eight-man Candidates 
tournament, and since two places were already 
taken by Tal and Keres, only three of the six 
vacancies were available for the four Soviet 
participants in the Interzonal. 

Initially it seemed obvious that the ‘odd 
man ouf of the four would be Stein: the debu¬ 
tant began with 2 out of 7. But then he made 
an amazing spurt — 11 Vz out of 14! See how he 
dealt with one of his potential rivals. 



Black resigned without resuming the game. 
Many considered this premature, but home 
analysis convinced Spassky that further resis¬ 
tance was hopeless: 42 hxg4 hxg4 43 a5! ^d5! 
(43...^b5 44 ^>d3 Ah4 45 Ael f5 46 <^d4, 
breaking through to the black pawns) 44 a6! 
(not 44Sfrd3? f5! 45 a6 4?c6 46 Ae3 Aa5N 47 
<&>c4 Ael 48 a? ^b7 49 <A>d5 g3 50 fxg3 
Axg3 with a draw) 44... < 4>c6 45 £5! Ah4 
(45...^b6? 46 Aa5+!) 46 Ae3 g3 47 fxg3 
Axg3 48 &£3 Ae5 49 <^e4 Ag7 50 a7 <^b7 
51 Sl?d5 Af8 52 Af2! Ae7 53 Ac5 Ag5 54 
< i ) d6 and wins. 

Thus the debutant immediately gained a 
bronze medal in the national championship, a 
grandmaster norm, and a qualifying place to 
the Interzonal tournament. The fact that a 
bright new' star had appeared on the chess 
horizon w'as confirmed in the USSR Team 
Cup at the end of 1961, wiiere Stein spectacu¬ 
larly crushed the great Tal in a Sicilian De¬ 
fence. 


sill m W m 

1 "wm±M± 

y m:^mi& y m; y m\ 




■ 


Gradually increasing his initiative, White 
has built up powerful pressure, and Portisch 
decided to simplify the position: 


Overlooking the opponent’s murderous re¬ 
ply. ‘What can Black do? In the event of 

18...Axc4 19 Wxc4 f6 20 Ah4 Ab6 21 fid6 
he has a dismal position.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) It 
would appear that 20 Acl! Ab6(a7) 21 b3 and 
Aa3 is even better. 

Typical panic on the ship! Although one 
doesn’t want to leave his opponent with a 
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strong light-squared bishop, Black would still 
have retained a quite defensible position after 
the cold computer move 18...Jtx£5! and ...f7- 
f6. 

19 4hxg7!! (a knock-out!) 19..Jlxc4 



20 ±f6! ±e7 21 Wf3 1-0 

It was not often that such a battle-hardened 
fighter as Portisch lost in 21 moves! 

And in his game with one of the leading 
American grandmasters of those times, 
Leonid demonstrated his unusual vision of the 
board, his ability to find latent resources in a 
position literally out of nothing. 



White has modestly simplified the position, 
not objecting to a draw, when suddenly Black ; 
provokes the enemy fire! 

23 JLxf6 gxf6 24 Wxh6 f5 25 £3g5 (with 
the threat of Wh"V and Wh<8 mate; 25 £>e5? 
4xd2!) 25...A.C3!! 

An amazingly bold idea. Having defended 
the hS-square. Black is threatening to play 
and then exploit the mortal pin on the: 

d-file. 



26 h4? 

Wliire is raided. It was still possible to 
maintain the balance by 26 Wh7+ ^t8 27 
WhfrH ilg7 28 0h4! Wc5! (with the threat of 
...Bxd3) 29 Wg3 Sxd3 30 £)h7+ &g8 31 
£)f6+ (Moiseev) or 29 ^’hS Wb4 30 We2 c5 
31 c-4 Ah6 32 ^hb JLxg5 33 Wh8+ &e7 34 
0xe5+ &f8 35 Wh8+ with perpetual check. 

26.. .'^f6! 27 ’0h7+ Af8 28 Wh5 #h8!? 
(more elegant than the crude 28...4?e7) 29 
£>h7+ (29 ©xh8- &xh8 was no better) 

29.. .6g8 30 Wgb+ Wg7! (30...*xh7 31 
JLxfS-H) 31 Sc 2 Wxg5 32 #1xg5 £xd3 0-1 

Before die final, 23rd round Stein was be¬ 
hind only Fischer, Geller and Petrosian. But 
alas, by losing in a sharp skirmish to Olafsson, 
he allowed Filip to pass hint and, more impor- 
tantlv, also Korchnoi. And although he shared 
6th-8th places, as the fourth player from the 
same country, his way into the Candidates was 
dosed. Nevertheless, there in Stockholm 


22...iLb4l? 


FI OF. conducted one of the most absurd 
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competitions in the history of chess - an addi¬ 
tional three man match tournament for sixth 
place: !. Stein 3 out of 4; 2. Benko - 2*/?.; 3. 
Gligoric - l / 2 . The player who qualified for the 
Candidates was... Benko! And Stein became 
merely the first reserve in the event of any of 
the Soviet participants dropping out. 

However, this cruel twist of fate was by no 
means the most terrible in his career. Leonid 
was only 2 7 years old, he had achieved the 
grandmaster norm and he was fully aware of 
his enormous chess strength. 

Incidentally, following the example of 
Geller, Stein met Fischer in Stockholm and 
became friendly with him. In their free time 
they frequently played blitz, with alternating 
success. According to Geller, Bobby was stag¬ 
gered after losing the first two games: who is 
this Mr Stein? And in the end Bobby was 
filled with genuine respect for him... 

Not without reason, Stein was called the 
‘second TaT at that time. To that pair I would 
also add Spassky. This trio went beyond the 
bounds of Botvinnik-Smyslov harmony, ex¬ 
panding the limits of our understanding of the 
game, changing our impressions of the corre¬ 
lation of material and quality of position, of 
situations with disrupted material and strategic 
balance - and created the grounds for the 
emergence of modem, ultra-dynamic chess. 
These new' developments were also sharply 
advanced by Fischer. But, figuratively speak¬ 
ing, whereas Fischer’s weapon was strangula¬ 
tion or the cudgel, these three musketeers 
were virtuoso swordsmen, who also hurled 
daggers and fired from the crossbow. With 
this trio intuition played the main role! Fischer 
revered rules, whereas for them it was excep¬ 
tions, paradoxes. 

The following example of Stein’s sparkling 
play vividly recalls the famous game McDon- 
nell-La Bourdonnais ( Volume. 1, Game No. 1). In 
this King’s Indian duel the advantage was first 
with White, then with Black, and in a very 
sharp time scramble it again passed to White. 
An uncommonly picturesque ending arose. 


Having abandoned keeping a record of the 
moves, the two players did not notice that die 
time control at move 40 had been reached, 
and continued playing at blitz tempo for sev¬ 
eral more moves. 



43 JLe3? 

In his haste Gligoric misses a chance to 
shown that his pawns are stronger: 43 c6! 
bxc6 44 bxc6. Here Gufeld and Lazarev, and 
after diem Notkin in ChessBase , give 44-...itb6 
45 c7?? Jtxf2?? 46 d7 and wins, overlooking 
that after 45...e3! 46 Jtxe3 Jtxe3 47 d7 £2 48 
Sfl Sg8! 49 Ixf2 Jtxf2 50 h4 Sgl-H 51 <A>h2 
Jlg3+ 52 ^xgl Axe? it is not White who 
wins, but Black, whereas in fact 45 JLxb6! 
axb6 46 c7 £2 47 d7 is decisive. 

It is easy to check that Black is unable to 
defend with 44...d2 45 JSdl, and 44..Jta5 or 
44...fif6 on account of 45 c7 JLxc7 46 dxc7, 
and 44...iLf6 (recommended by Notkin) 45 
Ae3! i.e5 46 d7 d2 (46...&h8 47 ±c5 2d8 48 
Ad4! or even 47 Ad4) 47 Jt,xd2 iLd4 48 
flg7+! Axg7 49 hxg7 &xg7 50 4?g'l! e3 51 
Jtxe3 Sd8 52 Ag5, winning. 

Now, however, the position has become 
much more complicated. At this point the 
game wras finally adjourned and Stein, after 
some thought, sealed his move. 
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43.. .f2i 44 111 Aa5! 

The brilliant fruits of adjournment analysis. 
‘Gligoric underestimated this move, having 
mainly considered 44...If6 with the aim of not 
allowing the creation of two connected passed 
pawns. Then nothing is given by 45 ^g2 on 
account of 45...Bg6+, when 46 S^xf2?? allows 

46.. .1th4 mate (or 46 &b3 fi xb6+ 47 Jslxh6 
&xb6 48 c6 bxc6 49 bxc6 e3 50 c7 e2 51 &g2 
A,xc7 52 clxc7 d2!, in memory of La Bourdonnais - 
G.K.). But 45 h4! was possible, then h4-h5 and 
4?g2/ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 



45 c6? 

‘One can understand Gligoric: it is hard to 
believe that such a powerful advance not only 
fails to win, but even throws away the draw! 
The correct move was 45 d7! AdS! (not 

45.. .d2? 46 Jtxd2 ±xd2 47 Bxf2!) 46 &g2 
Ug8+ 47 ^h3 fif8! with a draw by repetition/ 
(Gufeld, Lazarev) True, if 48 ( si?g4 it is not 
possible to repeat moves (48...Hf8+? 49 9t?f4), 
but after 48...J,c7 Black has a fortress: 49 a4 
fif7 50 c6 bxc6 51 bxc6 a5 52 Ag5 Bf8 53 
h3(li4) Bf7 etc. 

Perhaps it is better to play 45 ^g2!? d2 46 
c6! (46 Axf2 Bg8+ 47 &h3 Sf8 with a draw-, 
Notkin) 46...bxc6 47 bxc6 Sg8+ 48 < i'xf2 
fif8+ 49 *>e2 flxfl 50 Jlxd2, but here too 
after 50...flf6! 51 c7 Jtxc7 52 dxc7 flc6 53 
Jlf4 Sc4 Black gains a draw. 

45.. .bxc6 46 bxc6 Ab6! 47 Jlxb6 (the 
motif 47 c7 Jk,xe3 and ...Bg8! has already been 
seen in the note to White’s 43rd move) 


47.,.axb6 48 Exf2! 

The last illusion. 



48...e3M 

An amazinglv beautiful, paradoxical move, 
especially against the background of a prosaic 
win - 48...Sxf2 49 d7 d2 50 d8^' 3fl+ 51 
& g 2 dlW 52 We7+ *>xh6 53 ^e6+ *g? 54 
Bf7 55 Wc5+ Sf6 56 We74 *g6 57 
Wxe4+ *47, avoiding perpetual check. 

49 Kxf8 d2 50 c7 dlW + 51 *g2 ®g4+ 
(now only accuracy is required of Black) 



52 1 Wc4+ 53 *>g2 e2 54 *42 We6 55 

*e1 Wxd6 56 3h8+ *g6 57 3g8+ *h5 
0-1 

In tlie 30th USSR Championship (Erevan 
1962) Stein finished only sixth (+8-4=7), but 
he again defeated Spassky, for whom he be¬ 
came a difficult, uncomfortable opponent 
over the next few years. 
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The following national championship 
(1963) was for the first time a qualifying event 
not. to the Interzonal, but merely to a double¬ 
round Zonal tournament. The Soviet Federa¬ 
tion made life difficult for the chess elite, by 
deciding to stage a special event, to which 
were admitted the top six from the USSR 
Championship, ex-world champion Smyslov 
and ‘an outstanding grandmaster, who was 
either unable to participate in the champion¬ 
ship, or performed badly in it’ (who turned 
out to be Korchnoi). 

Stein began the championship with eight 
draws, but then managed a wonderful spurt (8 
out of 10!) and was the sole leader going into 
the last round. But here he suddenly lost to 
Bagirov - and was caught by Spassky and 
Kholmov. The championship finished on 
27th December, and the Zonal tournament 
was due to start as soon as 18th February. 
Nevertheless from 7th-17th January an addi¬ 
tional three-man match-tournament for the 
title of USSR Champion was held in Moscow. 

The outcome of this exhausting event, in 
which Spassky w^as considered the favourite, 
was largely determined by the following game. 

Game 61 

B.Spassky-L.Stein 

Match-Tournament for the tide of USSR 

Champion, Moscow 1964, 1st round 
_ Griinje/d Defence D86 

1 d4 4ff6 2 c4 g6 3 £te3 d5 

Stein’s second opening after the King’s In¬ 
dian Defence - also with the bishop at g7 and 
counterattacking possibilities! 

4 cxd5 

A month earlier in the USSR Champion¬ 
ship the two players had tested 4 4^f3 Jlg7 5 
Jtg5 ^3e4 6 cxd5 ^xg5 7 4*3xg5 e6 8 Wd2 
exd5 9 We3+ <4f8 10 fT4 ±f6 11 h4 c6 12 
0-0-0 h6 13 4?g7 14 e3 Ae6 15 ±d3 

£k!7 16 g4 Wbtil (Stein’s patent - the key 
method of defence in rliis variation) with 
equality. 


4...4bxd5 5 e4 4hxc3 6 bxc3 Agl 1 Jtc4 

0-0 (7...c5 - Game Nos.70 and 79) 8 £ie2 £ic6 
Simagin’s idea. 



9 h4?! 

This risky attack was a favourite weapon of 
the young Spassky. Shortly afterwards in the 
Zonal tournament both he and Geller pre¬ 
ferred the variation 9 Jte3 (9 0-0!?) 9...4^a5 10 
±d3 b6 11 0-0 c5 against Stein, when Black 
had no particular opening problems. 

9...£>a5 10iLb3 

It is unfavourable to play 10 Ad3 c5 11 
Jle3 cxd4 12 cxd4 ^3c6 13 e5 Wa5+ 14 ^fl?! 
(14 Wd2) 14...Bd8 15 h5 Jle6 (Spassky-Sajtar, 
Bucharest 1953). But it is better to try the 
immediate 11 h5 cxd4 12 cxd4 13 hxg6 
hxg6 (Shabalc>v-Yandemirov, Leningrad 1989) 
14 JLh6!? JLxh6 15 Bxh6 ^Jxd4 16 Wd2 e5! 
with a sharp struggle (Yandemirov). 



10...c5 
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11 h5 (if 11 dxc5, then ll...Wc7 12 Jle3 
Sd8) 11...4hxb3 12 axb3 (another harmless 
idea is 12 Wxb3 cxd4 13 hxg6 hxg6 14 cxd4 
jLg4! 15 £3 Jte6 Berliner-Benko, New York 
1962/63) 12...cxd4 13 cxd4 



13...J.d7! 

A novelty! ‘A recommendation by Kutyanin 
and Estrin, the authors of a monograph on 
the Grunfeld Defence (1959). By creating the 
threat of ...Jtb5, Black achieves comfortable 
play. In the game Spassky-Suetin (25th USSR 
Championship, Riga 1958) after 13...Jlg4? 14 
f3 Jtd7 15 hxg6 hxg6 16 JLe3 Jib 5 17 £k3 
Wd7 18 Wd2 he ended up in a difficult posi¬ 
tion, since £2-f3 is a useful move for White in 
view of die possibility of < sl?f2.’ (Stein) 

14 hxg6 hxg6! 



‘Not fearing the opening of the h-tile. A 
more timid player might have played 14...fxg6? 
and ended up in an inferior position.’ 



(Simagin) But now doubts arc cast on White’s- 
entire plan: ins threats on the h-file are 
ephemeral. 


‘A committing move, made after lengthy re-: 
flection. 15 ^.e3 was preferable.’ (Stein) ‘15 
iLh6 JLxh6 16 Sxb6 suggests itself, but it: 
would have rebounded on White after 

16...^?g7 17 Wd2 lh8,’ add Gufeld and Laza¬ 
rev, who probably had in mind 18 Sxh8 


Stein thought that White was obliged to 
play 16 Wg3, but after 16...Hfc8! (Spassky also 
did not like the quiet 16...B l 7 e5 JLb5 and 
...Sfd8) 17 Kh4 Sxcl-H 18 Ixcl ^b1+ 19 
Sirfl (but not Stein’s recommendation 19 Sc3? 
in view of 19...flc8) 19..JLb5 Black has a dan¬ 
gerous initiative for the sacrificed exchange. 

16...£fc8 17 Sa5 


‘The aim of tins unusual manoeuvre is to 


prevent ...ilb5 and to play 0-0, while if Black 
spends a tempo on ...a7-a6, White can block 
the c file, from where his king faces the main 


dangers.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

17...a6! 18 lc5! Ixc5 19 dxc5 Wc7 20 

ikc3 e5 (avoiding die exchange of the impor¬ 
tant bishop at g7) 21 b4 ld8 22 Wg3? 

It is now clear that White’s venture has 
failed, bur Spassky continues to seek adven¬ 
tures, nor wishing to wage a cheerless struggle 
for a draw after 22 0-0 JU>5 23 ^e3 We7!, but 
nor 23...Sd3 24 Wg5 1)6? 25 cxb6 ^xb6 on 
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account of die pretty 26 Jlxc5! JLxeS 27 
Wxe5 Id2 28 lei! id7 29 lei or 29 Wcl 
Wxb4 30 Wc3 with equality. 

22.. .:4b5 23 f4? (an irreparable weakening) 

23.. .Wd? (the start of a decisive counter¬ 
attack) 24 4?f2 £xe2 25 &xe2 



25.. .a5! 

A logical ‘human’ move, breaking up the 
white pawns. It was also not bad to play 

25.. .Wa4 (Gufeld, Lazarev) or the more com¬ 
plicated 25...Wb5+ 26 &f2 Scl3 27 Hi4 Ixc3 

28 fkl8+ ±f8 29 2h8+! &xh8 30 Wxf8+ £h7 

31 Wxf7+ &h6 32 Wf8+ $h5 33 fh8+ &g4 
34 Wxe-5 fic2+ 35 <£>gl Sxg2+! (but not 
Stein’s suggestion 35...Scl+ 36 < 4 ) h2 Shl+ 37 
Sfexhl Wil+ 38 $h2 Wxf4+ 39 Wxf4+ fef'4 
40 t 4’h3 ^xe4 41 9l?g4 with drawing chances) 
36 St?xg2 We2+ 37 $gl Wel+ 38 *g2 #d2+! 
39 4? hi sfri3 40 Wg5 transposing into a 

won pawn endgame. 

26 d?f2 (White fails to save the game by 26 
bxa5 exf4 27 Wh3 Wb5+, or 26 Wh4 Wd3+ 27 
1C2+, or 26 Who Wb5+ 27 &el lc4! 
etc.) 26...axb4 27 ±xe5 ilxe5 28 fxe5 
tfd4+ 

28...Wd2+! 29 <£gl Wd4+ 30 &h2 &g7 was 
simpler. 

29 4?f3 (29 We3 0xe5 and ...ld4!) 

29.. .W3+ 30 ^f4 ‘td2+ 31 ^>g4 (31 
We3 g5+!) 31...Xtd4! 32 Ifl Ixe4+ 33 
^h3 1th6+ 0-1 

The accuracy with which Stein refuted his 
formidable opponent’s idea, is impressive. 


Thus for the first time Leonid won the 
USSR Championship gold medal: 1. Stein - 
2V$s out of 4; 2. Spassky - 2; 3. Kholmov - 
l ?/ 2 . But still to come was the double-round 
‘eight-man bathe’ for the four places in the 
Interzonal tournament. The senseless, humili¬ 
ating character of the qualifying system be¬ 
came especially apparent when, by the will of 
die Soviet authorities, one of the places was 
given to Smyslov without playing. The 
remaining ‘magnificent seven’ - all grand¬ 
masters of the highest class — now had to fight 
for just three qualifying places. 

The worn-out heroes of the recent national 
championship made a very hesitant start: Stein 
began with three draw's, and Spassky with a 
draw and two defeats. In the 4th round they 
met each other and, of course, both w'ere ea¬ 
ger to win. Bondarevsky, reassured his friends: 
‘Today will be the turning-point. Boris is 
bound to win. This cannot go on any longer!’ 
But tilings turned out differently. This famous 
game made an important contribution to the 
theoiy of the Marshall counterattack. 



1 e4 e5 2 £tf3 £>c6 3 Ab5 a6 4 Aa4 
5 0-0 ±e7 6 lei b5 7 Ab3 0-0 8 c3 d5 9 
exd5 4hxd5 10 £>xe5 4bxe5 11 Sxe5 c6! 

The outpost at d5 plays an important role 
in the development of Black’s initiative. 

11.. .£3f6 is inferior, as Marshall played against 
Capablanca {Volume 1, Game No.86), or 

11.. .^b6 12 d4 jtd6 13 ±g5! Wd7 14 lei 
Ab7 15 §3&2 lae8 16 Jth4 (Bertok-Stein, 
Stockholm Interzonal. 1962). 

12 d4 

Soon afterwards other ways also began to 
be tried: 12 Jtxd5 cxd5 13 d4 Ad6 14 Se3 
Wh4 15 h3 Wf4!? 16 Se5 #f6 17 lei %6 18 
Wf3 Ae6! 19 ±f4 ±xf4 20 Wxf4 ±xh3 with 
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equality (Tal-Spassky, 7th matchgame, Tbilisi these, 
1965), or 12 g3, as Fischer played against ment 
O’Kelly (Havana 1965) and Spassky (Santa 
Monica 1966), when 12...Ad6 13 fiel ®d7 14 
d4 Wh3 is possible, transposing into a position 
from the game, while 14 d3 15 Se4 leads 
to a modern day tabiya. 

12...Ad6 13 fiel Wh4 14 g3 &h3 15 


The following year an improvement ap- 
peared: lB.-.^hS! 19 axbS axb5 20 c4P! bxc4 
(20...£)xe3!r) 21 ^xc4 Abl 22 Seel Ae2 
with equality (Tal Spassky, 1st matchgame, 
Tbilisi 1965). Today this is still considered the 
best defence, for example: 20 £je4 Af5! 21 
Ad2 Sxe4 22 Sxe4 £}f6 23 f3 Wg6! 24Wi\ 
£kc4 25 fxe4 Axe4 with level chances 
(Svidler Knmsky, Groningen 1995). 

In addition, Tal and Gutman analysed 

18...f5 in detail, which leads to a position that 
could also have occurred in the present game 
(cf. the note to Black’s 20th move) after 19 
Wtt WhS 20 f4 I>xa4 21 fixa4. 

19fixa4 f5 20«ff1! 

Instead of 20 f4? 


If 15 Se4 (Tal-Stein, Moscow 1967) Black 
has 15...g5! 16 We2 (16 Wf3 Af5 with equal¬ 
ity) 16...B 17 Axd5+ C xd5 18 fie6 f4l 19 flxd6 
Ag4 20 Wfl Wxfl+ 21 *xfl fiae8 22 Ad2 
Ah3+ 23 &gl fxg3 24 hxg3 Se2 with equality 
(Ponomariov-Anand, Linares 2002). 

15.. .Ag4 16 W63 Sae8! 

Things are more difficult for Black after 

16.. .4Lxe3 17 Sxe3, as shown by the games 
Spassky-Geller (2nd matchgame, Riga 1965) 
and Fischer-Donner (Havana 1965; Santa 
Monica 1966). 

17^d2 Se6 


‘Sensing something bad, Spassky is the first 
to deviate from the familiar path.’ (Gufeld, 
Kr/arev) Even so, 20...'#h5 was possible, not 
fearing either 21 fixa6 f4! 22 Axf4 (Ivanchuk 
Short, Riga 1995) 22...Sxcl 23 Wxel Axf4 
with equality, or 21 f4!, which later became the 
main continuation in both over the-board and 
correspondence play. From the mass of varia¬ 
tions, we shall pick out die following: 

1) 21...g5P! 22 Sxa6 gxf4 23 fixc6r! fxg3! 24 
hxg3 (if 24 %2, then 24...&h8 25 Axd5 


This is one of the main positions in the 
Marshall Attack. The two players had made 
these moves in just one minute. But here Stein 
thought for 52 minutes! Remembering two 
games from the recent USSR Championship 
(1963) - 18 a4 bxa41? (a novelty) 19 Sxa4 f5 
20 f4? Axf4! 21 Af2? (it was more tenacious 
to play 21 gxf4 fig6!) 21...fixel+ 22 Axel fie8 
0-1 (Novopashin-Spassky) and 18 Wfl Wh5 
19 a4 bxa4 20 fixa4 f5 21 c4?l (Suetin-Geller), 
he was intending to follow the second of 
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Ah3! 26 We2(B) Ag4 with equality) 24...f4! 

25 Axf4 (25 Axd5? fxe3 26 Axe6+ Axe6 27 
We2 exd2 28 Wxe6+ &h8 29 Ixd6 dlWl and 
wins, Lilienthal) 25...Axf4 26 Sexe6 Axd2 27 
Wg2 JlB 28 Wh2 Wg5 29 Wf2 WhS with 
equality, or 23 JLxf4! Axf4 (Tal-Geller, 43rd 
USSR Championship, Erevan 1975) 24 Sxe6! 
Axd2 25 Axd5 cxd5 26 Wg2! f4 (26...Ag5 27 
Wxd5) 27 Wxd2 Axe6 (if 27...fxg3, then 
White has the powerful 28 fif6! Se8 29 hxg3 
Se2 30 th6 Iel+ 31 Ifl Bxfl+ 32 4?xfl 
WiS+ 33 Wf4 Wd3+ 34 ‘jfc’gl Wxa6 35 Wxg4+) 
28 Sxe6 fxg3 29 fie2! (apart from 29 hxg3), 
calmly converting the pawn advantage; 

2) 21...Bb8?l 22 JL\d5 cxd5 23 Bxa6! fibe8 
(it is hardly any better to play 23...fixb2 24 
%2! Ib5 25 c4 or 23...^eS 24 Af2 Wdl 25 
Ixe6 Wxe6 26 b3) 24 tb5! Wf7 25 h3! Ah5P! 
(25...Axh3 26 ZhQ h6 27 £)e5 Axe5 28 Bxe6! 
and 29 dxe5 is more tenacious) 26 ®xd5... 1-0 
(Short-Pinter, Rotterdam 1988); 

3) 21,..Sfe8 (Konstantinopolsky) 22 Wf2! 
(Gufeld and Lazarev recommend 22 Sxa6, 
ignoring 22..fixe3! 23 Sxe3 Bxe3 24 fixc6 
^e8 25 Axd5+ ^?f8 26 fixd6 Sell or 26 4^)e4 
fxe4! 27 Sxd6 Sd3! with equality) 22...g5 
(22...®h8!?) 23 fxg51? (23 fixa6 is unclear after 

23.. .gxf4 24 gx.64 &h8 25 Axd5 cxd5 26 &fl 
Sg8 or 26...Ah3 27 %3 %4 28 Baal h5 
Sanakoev-Boey, World Correspondence Cham¬ 
pionship 1994) 23...14 24 gxf4 Ah3 25 £k4! 
Axf4 26 $3e5 Axe5 27 dxe5 Sxe5 28 Wg3! 
Wxg5 29 Bxa6 Wxg3+ 30 hxg3 Ae6 31 A £2 
fixel+ 32 Axel ^5c7! 33 Axe6+ Sxe6 34 Bal 
Se2 35 b4 and Black faces a struggle for a 
draw; 

4) 21...4?h81? 22 Axd5 (not 22 £ic4P! Axf4! 
23 Axf4 ^)xf4 24 2xe6 4Lh3-H 25 l *t?g2 4tig5! 

26 Wf2 Af3+ with a dangerous attack, Miivi- 
das-Muravyev, Correspondence 1994) 22...cxd5 
23 Sxa6 2fe8 24 Wf2 g5! 25 laal (Gufeld 
and Lazarev suggest 25 fxg5 f4? 26 gxf4 and 
wins, overlooking 25...Axg3!, while 25 Sxd6 
Sxd6 26 fxg5 Bde6! is also questionable) 

25.. .h6! (I51ack fails to equalise by 25...gxf4 26 
Axf4! Se2 27 Sxe2 Sxe2 28 #xe2 Axe2 29 


Axd6 Ad3 30 fiel!) and White’s two extra 
pawns are not felt: 26 h3 Ah3! 27 4^fl (27 
^£3?! gxf4!) 27...%4 28 feg5 (28 c4 gxf4) 

28...1ixg5 29 c4 f4! or 26 £)b3 (threatening 
^c5~d3) 26...gxf4! 27 Axf4 fie2 28 Sxe2 
Sxe2 29 Wxe2 Axe2 30 Axd6 Ac4! and 
...Wc2 with a draw. 

21 #xh3 (of course, not 21 gxf4P! fig6 or 21 
Axf4P! WxflH- 22 Sxfl Axf4 23 gxf4 Ah3! 
Bondarevsky) 21 ...Axh3 



22 Hxa6! 

‘A deeply calculated piece sacrifice, fully 
stemming from the features of the position.’ 
(Gufeld, Lazarev) 

22.. .fxe3 (it: is inferior to play 22...fic8 23 
Seal fxe3 24 fxe3 Sxe3 25 Bxc6!, or 22..,^h8 

23 fixc6 fxe3 24 fxe3 Axg3 25 lixg3 fixed 26 
Axd5 Bg6 27 Ae4! and wins) 23 Sxe3 

‘After 23 fxe3 Ae7 24 Bxc6! (24 e4 Ag5!) 

24.. .fixc6 25 Axd5+ fie6 WTite has four con¬ 
nected passed pawns for the piece, but Black’s 
bishops are dangerous and therefore he would 
have stood better.’ (Bondarevsky) 

However, the computer does not agree 
with this, evaluating the position after 26 e4! 
as clearly advantageous to White. In the light 
of a later discovery (cf. the note to White’s 
25th move), this line deserves closer attention. 
The machine’s evaluation is, of course, purely 
mechanical: four pawns, which are all passed, 
are stronger than a bishop. Whereas a human 
will hope that after the possible 26...h5 27 fial 
(or 27 £>c4) 27...<6L7 28 Axe6 Axe6 Black’s 
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two bishops and cook will be able to put up a 
fierce resistance. In short, the position is a 
playable one, but objectively (if one possesses 
a computer!) the chances are with White. 



‘Or 23...£>xe3 24 fixed! and Black is forced 
to return his extra material, remaining with his 
pawn deficit.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) And indeed, 
after 24...Id8?! 25 fxe3 &f8 26 i,xe6 Axt6 
27 &e4 4?e7 28 Ixd6 Sxd6 29 £kd6 *xd6 
30 e4 the pawn avalanche is irresistible. 

However, after the ‘non-human’ move 

24.. .$3f'l!! things are far more difficult, for 
White. 25 itxe6+ ±xe6 26 &xfl Ah3+ is 
unclear, and little is promised by 25 Sxd6 
£>xd2 26 lxe6+ ±xe6 27 lxe6 Sb8! 28 b4 
lc8 29 Se3 &bl with a draw, or 25 £ie4 
Sb8! 26 i.xe6+ ±xe6 27 ^ixd6 (27 lxd6 
jLf5!) 27...£>d2 28 b4 (28 fia6!? $f8 29 b4 
<^ e 7 or 28...g5!? 29 b4 g4 with sharp play) 

28.. .^f3+ 29 'A’f'l?! (29 ^g2 £ixd4 with a 
draw) 29...flxb4!! 30 cxb4 Ah3+ 31 ^e2 
4kd4+ and ...£>xc6. Perhaps 25 £ixfl Sd8 26 
±xe6+ ±xe6 27 &e3 is the only way to retain 
some advantage. 

It seems to me that after 23...£ke3P! the 
best is 24 fxe3!, for example: 24...fic8 25 ^e4 
±e7 26 £>£2! sl?h8 (26...Sb8 27 ±c4!) 27 
&xh3 Sxe3 28 &£2 Se4 29 £5f4 with winning 
chances, or 24... < ^’f7 25 Sxc6 ^e7 (25...iLe7 
26 e4 Jtg5 27 Axe6+ Axe6 28 %)c4; 26 
^B!P) 26 JLxe6 Axe6 27 Sa6 and White still 
has his quartet of connected passed pawns. 


24 fxe3 Ae7! 

Bur not 24...2c8? 25 Sxc6! In a difficult ; 
position Spassky finds an excellent chance, 
enabling Black to create an unexpected coun¬ 
terattack. The most interesting moment of the ; 
game is reached. 

25 Exc6!? 

v lt is surprising that such a natural move 
proves not to be the strongest,’ write Gufeld 
and Lazarev, who give the example of a game 
played the following year, Parma Spassky: 
(Yugoslavia-U SSR match, Vrnjacka Banja 
1965): 25 e4 Jlg5 26 exd5 Axd2 27 dxc6+: 
&h8 28 Sal g6 29 Jtd5 i.e3+ 30 3?hl Sf2 31 
c7 with a winning advantage. And although 
Black managed to save himself by some mira¬ 
cle, the variation with 20...64 was shelved. 

However, instead of die automatic 

26...Jkxd2? there is a quite phenomenal re¬ 
source. 



Analysis diagram 

26_c5!l The knight will not run away - it is 

more important to eliminate the irresistible 
passed c-pawn. After 27 d6+ < & > h8 28 &)£3 (28 
dxc5? ±xd2 29 Jtc4 Ae.3+ 30 &hl g5!) 

28.. .1.e3+ 29 $hl g5! 30 ±c4 (30 Ad5? g4!) 

30.. .5xf3! (3CUcxd4? 31 £>xd4 Mann-Kotzem, 
Correspondence 1981) 31 Sa8+ < ^ > g7 32 Se8! 
(32 d7? Sf2; 32 2a7+ ^g6! 33 Ad3+ Aft 34 
Jtxf5+ Sxf5 35 d7 g4! 36 h3 Hfl+, or 34 Be7 
±xd3 35 Sxe3 Sxe3 36 d7 Sel+ 37 <^ g 2 
Se2+ with perpetual check, since 38 sfef3? is 
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not possible on account of 38...g4~H 39 < it?xg4 
Sf2!!, winning) 32...cxd4 33 d7 Axd? 34 Sc7+ 
&g6 35 Sxd7 Sf2! 36 cxd4 Bxb2 Black gains 
a draw. 

Thus, Stein’s intuition did not betray him: 
the pretty move 25 .fixc6!P is certainly no 
worse than 25 e4. But since in neither case 
does White manage to win, his only hope re¬ 
mained 23 fxe3!P (instead of 23 Sxe3). 


king is unable to support the queenside 
pawns, the chances are roughly equal.’ (Bon- 
darevsky) 

31 g4 (or 31 h3 ±e'l 32 b5 Sf2+ 33 4?gl 
Sc2 with a draw) 31 ...jkel 

‘A last attempt to play for a win.’ (Gufeld, 
Lazarev) I must dispel a myth here: White is 
the only one who can think in terms of win¬ 
ning, whereas Black is only thinking of how to 
give up his bishop for a couple of pawns. 


25...iLg5! 26 Axd 5+ &h8 

‘An amazing position. White has four extra 
pawns, but he is unable to retain his advan¬ 
tage.’ (Bondarevsky) 


32 d5 

Or 32 b5 Sf2+ 33 &gl 2b2 34 &fl Ad2 
35 c4 Jlf4 36 h3 s£?g8 with a draw (Bon¬ 
darevsky). With a time scramble imminent, 
Stein thought it best to offer a draw, and after 
some thought Spassky agreed. 

There could have followed 32...Sd8 33 Sc5 
(33 d6 Ad2; 33 b5 flxd5 34 b6 Bb5 35 c4 
Sb4) 33...J=d2 (Bondarevsky) 34 h3 (34 5fef3 
2e8!?) 34...&g8 35 <4?fl 36 &e2 ±f4 37 

c4 SeB-l- 38 4?fl 2c3 with a draw. A lively, 
highly interesting game. 


After nine rounds all the participants in the 
Zonal tournament retained chances of suc¬ 
cess: Bronstein - 4Vi out of 7; Korchnoi, 
Spassky and Kholmov — 4 out of 8; Stein — 
y /2 out of 7; Geller and Suetin — 3 l A out of 8. 
In the 10th round Spassky and Stein gained 
important wins: the former attractively 
defeated Geller with Black, with a queen 
sacrifice, while the latter crushed Korchnoi — 
who at that time was already twice USSR 


27 Jtg2! (die greedy 27 4Lf3? would have led 
to disaster: 27...Jlxe3+ 28 4rhl Sa8!, winning) 

27...Axe3+ 28 &h1 Axg2+ 29 <&xg2 
Axd2 30 b4 g5! 

A very complicated ending! ‘Black makes a 
“long air vent” for his king and intends to 
attack with ... g 5-g4 and .. Jte3. Since the white 
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Champion and a participant in the Candidates 
tournament in Curasao (1962) — ■with White. 

Enraptured by his opponent’s play, 
Korchnoi annotated his defeat in the maga¬ 
zine Shakhmaty v JXtiR (1964 No.6). Unfortu¬ 
nately, this famous game remained unknown, 
since it did not find its way into die book 
Leonid Stein (after Korchnoi’s defection to the 
West, his name was banned in the USSR). 
And on the advice of Viktor Vasilievich I have 
included it in this book. 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4Lxd4 £>f6 
5 £3c3 a6 6 Ae2 e6 7 0-0 M,e 7 8 f4 tc7 
9 tfel 0-0 


10 ®g3!? 

After 10 &e3 b5 11 Af3 &b7 12 e5 dxe5 
13 fec5 £fd7 14 %3 Axf3 15 £kf3 (15 
Wxf3 £3b6 16 fiael $38d7) 15...JLc5! Black 
does not experience any problems (Stein- 
Spassky, USSR Championship play-off, Mos¬ 
cow 1964). It was this that Korchnoi was aim¬ 
ing for, but on this occasion Stein took into 
account a feature of his opponent’s style - to 
snatch pawns, if no concrete refutation was 
apparent. 

10...1^6?! 


‘I decided to accept the pawn sacrifice,’ ex- ; 
plains Korchnoi, ‘since I did not want to play i 
rhe main line of die Scheveningen Variation - 

10.. .£Y'6’ (followed by 11 Ac3 4}xd4 12 ; 
Axd4 b5 or 1 l...Ad7). 

11 Ae3 ^xb2 12 Af2 
If 12 Wei, then 12...Wb6l not fearing 13 ; 
£if5 Wc7 14 £ke?+ WxeT. Korchnoi also 
gives 12 £k4? W'b4 13 £T>6 ( 53xe4’. and adds: = 
‘A small, but important psychological detail: 
contrary to his custom, Stein thought for a 
long time in the opening, and I deckled diat 
he must have found the pawn sacrifice at the 
board, initially it even seemed to me that Stein 
had miscalculated. To judge by the timber 
course of the game, I underestimated White’s 
possibilities.’ 

12.. .Wb4 

The queen’s risky journey to win a pawn 
and then return home has cost Black precious 
time: 13 filbl Wa3 14 £k!5! was threatened, 
while if 12...d5?, then 13 a3!, winning. 



13 e5! 

The tempting pursuit of the queen 13 
Sabi Wa5 14 £>f5!? exf5 15 Ab6 would have 
led to an unclear position after 15...£hte4! 16 
£xe4 Wxa2 17 Ad4 (or 17 £k3 We6 18 Af3 
£k6 19 £3d5 Ad8 Korchnoi) l 7 ...f6 18 £k3 
Wf7 19 Af3 £3c6 20 Af2 <&h8. After all. 
White is now three pawns down. 

13...dxe5 14 fxe5 £e8 

‘Also after 14...^3fd7 very accurate play 
would have been required to achieve equality: 
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15 4£ld5! (15 %3b3 M,g5! 16 $Ld3 JL/>6 17 §Se4 
&3c6 is unclear — G.K.) 15...exd5 16 £)£5 g6 17 
a3! iJi4! (17...We4? 18 £3xe7+ 4?g7 19 Ad3 
Wxe5 20 £if5+ &g8 21 ±d4 and wins) 18 
axb4 (if 18 ^3xh4 We4, and Black is out of 
danger) 18...Jtxg3 19 ^3e7+ Si?g7 20 Axg3 
43b6 21 Af2, retaining pressure in the end¬ 
game.’ (Korchnoi) 

For example: 21...fie8 (Damjanovic-Solak, 
Vrnjacka Banja 1996) 22 Axb6 fixe? 23 Ac5! 
followed by 23...fixeS 24 Ad4 f6 25 Axe5 
fxe5 26 c4!, 23...fic7 24 c4!, or 23...fie8 24 
Af3 %5d7 25 Jtxd5 £kc5 26 fixf7+ 4?h6 27 
bxc5 fixe.5 28 c4. I think that Black made the 
best practical choice in retreating his knight to 
e8: it is better to seek counter-chances in a 
sharp middlegame, than in such an unpromis¬ 
ing endgame. 

15 Ad3?! 

White’s sights are fixed on the enemy king. 
But Korchnoi rightly comments that 15 4£lb3! 
came into consideration, when the threat of 
a2-a3 would have forced 15...Wa3. Modern 
masters, especially after the tilth game of the 
Spassky-Fischer match (1972) are also not 
averse to chasing the queen: 16 Ae3 6 17 
fif4! ^xe5 (17...*b2? 18 Acl! Wxc2 19 Ad3 
Wxc3 20 Axh7+ and Wxc3) 18 fia4 Wb2 19 
±d4 £k6 20 fibl Wxc2 21 Ad3 Ah4 
(B.Knezevic-Bistric, Banja Vrucica 1991) 22 
®E3! £>xd4 23 fixd4 Af2+ 24 Wxf2 Wxf2+ 25 
^xf2 with a clear advantage. 

16...‘£kl7!? 17 fif4 Ac5 is also interesting, 
but here too after 18 <53xc5! Wxc3 (18...4^xc5 
19 Jtd4!) 19 fiafl 4£ixc5 (after 19...^3xe5 20 
±h5! f5 21 £ie4 Wc6 22 Ad4 or 20...£id6 21 
W£2 &g6 22 Ad4 ta5 23 Axg6 hxg6 24 
Jtxg? ixg7 25 Wd4+ &g8 26' fih4 Black 
comes under attack) 20 fic4 ^3e4 21 Wf4 (or 
21 fixc.3 &xg3 22 hxg3 Ad7 23 fidl! ±c6 24 
Jlc5 and JtxfB with chances of converting the 
extra exchange) 21...®a5 22 Wx.e4 f5 23 Wd4 
White has solid pressure. Thus overall, despite 
the error he committed, Stein correctly evalu¬ 
ated the promising nature of the sacrifice of 
the b2-pawn. 


15,Vfa5 

The queen is included in the defence and 
also in the attack on the e5-pawn. Black wants 
to avoid ...17-f5, especially since 15...f5?! 16 
exf6 4Lxf6 17 $3e4 would have allowed White 
to continue the transfer of his forces to die 
kingside. 

Korchnoi thought that 15,..Aud7 was more 
accurate, since then neither 16 $3xe6?! fxe6 17 
Wh3 fif5 18 g4 lTxc3 19 gxf5 Wxe5, nor 16 
fiabl Wa5 17 £>xe6?! fxe6 18 Axh7+ &xh7 
19 tT3+ ^ g 8 20 Hxe6+ fit? 21 Ab6 ^xe5 
would have worked, while after 16 4ie4 4k5 
(in my opinion, 16...®a5 is also acceptable, 
transposing into a position from the game) 17 
<§3xc5 Axc5 18 Wh3 f5 19 exf6 ^3xf6 the 
chances are roughly equal. And 16 ^3b3 is no 
longer effective on account of the thematic 

16..T5! 

16 4de4 ^d7 17^f3 

The first critical moment of the battle. 



17. ..g6?! 

In striving to retain a complicated position 
and practical winning chances, Black signifi- 
candy weakens his king’s fortress. Later 
Korchnoi regretted diat he did not play 17...f5! 
18 exf6 ^3dxf6 (it is inferior to play 

18...^exf6?! 19 Wh3! ^3xe4 20 Wxe6+ fif7 21 
Wxe4 43f6 22 We5 Wxe5 23 ^xe5 flf8 24 
Ac4+ ^h8 25 fiael Ab4 26 fibl). Now 
White would have had to seek compensation 
for the sacrificed pawn: 19 jtd4! (not 19 
£kf6+ ^3xf6 20 fiael? #xa2 21 Ad4 Wd5 22 
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planned 21...c5 did not work in view of 22 
ft 5.’ (Korchnoi) And indeed, 22...h 6 ? 23 
Wxh 6 exd4 is bad on account of 24 c4! 

£ 3 dxf 6 25 Wxg 6 + ft 8 26 Wh 6 +! ft» 27 
Hael, or 26...£>h7 27 Sad &5f6 28 £e5 Wc7: 
29 J.d3 &g4 30 £>g5! Wxe5 31 Sxf 6 , win¬ 
ning. 

However, Black had an astounding detcn- 
sive resource - 22. A4! 23 A.xe5 £>xc5 24 
^xe5 (24 WxeS Be 8 with equality) 24...ft44 
25 ft 1 J,f51, for example: 

1 ) 26 Sad. It appears that White is win¬ 
ning: he is threatening Sxf5, and it 26..Jscxd3: 
27 cxd3 Wd5, then 28 Se4 Bfe 8 29 g4! Bu 
after the unexpected 26...Sae8! 2 Sxf5 h 6 ! 2i 


1976) 19...A)xe4 20 iLxe4 H.C) Zi o ^ro 
(21...fcc3?! 22 I.xh7+! ft 8 23 «h4) 22 
4 Ug 5 ! with an initiative, sufficient for not more 
than a draw. 

18 ±64 ft 7 

‘Or lB.-.fdS 19 tT4 £%7 20 g4 with the 
threat of #h 6 .’ (Korchnoi) After 19...f6 20 
fh 6 fxe5 21 £>fg5 ±xg5 22 ^xg5 We7 23 
jtxe5 £tef 6 24 jtg3 White also has unpleasant 
pressure. 

I should add that 18...b5?! 19 fh3! ft7 
(19 b 4 ? 20 #W5; 19...Wd8 20 Hh 6 f 6 21 
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of such positions. This is already a new level 
of chess understanding - the ultra-accurate 
play of the computer era. 

22 Sael ! (not 22 ^g5P! e5) 22...£idxf6 
Or 22...^5hxf6 23 4ig5! A rare instance, 
when Korchnoi was thoroughly betrayed by 
his sense of danger: after capturing the f 6 - 
pawn, he was hoping gradually to defend him¬ 
self, but White’s attack develops of its own 
accord. 



23 ft5 

‘Possibly even stronger was 23 ^3e5 with 
the idea of 23...<$M7? 24 £>xf7! Wxh4 25 £h 6 
mate.’ (Mikenas) And after the improvement 

23.. .^g4 24 Wxg4 f5 25 £)xg 6 ! fxg4 26 2xf8+ 
WxfB 27 £ixf 8 ftf 8 28 Axh7 Black has a 
difficult endgame. 

23.. .e5 

If 23...4^4 there would have followed 24 
Jk.c5 (Korchnoi) 24... < §3xh2 25 Sf4! In addi¬ 
tion, 23...h6 would also not have saved Black 
in -view of 24 Jtxf 6 hxg5 25 Jlxg5 ‘ft 6 26 g4. 

24 Axe 5 h6 (24...ft;4? 25 Wxh5! h 6 26 
ftg6+!) 25 Axf6?l 

Black’s position is tragic. ‘Had White played 

25 Sxf 6 or 25 ^5xf7, the game would have 
lasted 15 moves less!’ (Korchnoi) 

25.. .hxg5 26 Wxg5 45xf6 27 2xf6 ft4+ 

28 ftl ft4 (28...ft7? 29 Sxg6+!) 29 ft6 
Af5 (not 29...Wh5? 30 Ixg6+ fxg6 31 ±c4+) 

30 h3! 

‘Stein nevertheless succeeds in creating de¬ 
cisive threats and in concluding the game with 


a direct attack.’ (Korchnoi) Another alterna¬ 
tive was the technical 30 Jtxf5 gxf5 31 h3 
%7 32 Wh4! 

30 ft4 

Or 30..,ft4 31 Ie5! ±xd3 32 cxd3 Wbl+ 
33 A?h2 Wxd3 34 Sg5, and for his two rooks 
White wins the queen and both kingside 
pawns.’ (Korchnoi) 



31 Sxf5! gxf5 32 Ie3 ft7 33 ft4 

‘The remainder is clear. The black king is 
forced to set off on its travels, from which it 
does not return,’ writes Korchnoi, as though 
forecasting his own fate. In fact, a more deci¬ 
sive choice was 33 Wf4! (with the threat of 
fig3) 33...t f al+ 34 ft2 2fe8 35 Sg3+ ft 8 
36 'ftl 6 + Se7 37 Wh 6 + or 34...Sfd8 35 Bg3+ 
$f 8 36 ft4+. 

33.. .ft1+ 34 ft2 Ife8 35 2g3+ ft8 
36 ft64- ft7 37 2e3+ ft7 38 Axf5+ 
ft7 39 #f4+ ft6 40 fc4+ ft6 (or 

40.. .st?b 6 41 Sb3+) 41 ®b4+ (the machine 
prefers 41 Bd3+ ft5 42 A.d7!) 41 ...ft 5 42 
2d3+ ft5 43 #d6+ ftf5 44 If3+ ft5 
45 «f4+ (45 h4+!) 45...ft5 46 g4+ ft6 
47 ftf7+ 1-0 

Mate is inevitable. 

Ultimately, die cherished qualifying places 
were won by Spassky (7 out of 12), Bronstein 
and Stein ( 6 V 2 ). ‘The success of Leonid Stein 
is no surprise; it is understandable and even 
necessary,’ Vasily Panov wrote soon after¬ 
wards. ‘It would be unthinkable if the USSR 
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Champion did not qualify for the Interzonal vAf8 5 0-0 Ae7 6 Sel b5 7 i-b3 d6 8 c3 
tournament! He began the Zonal tournament 0-0 9 h3 4ba5 10 iLc2 c5 11 d4 Cjd7!? 
in even more “spectacular” fashion than the This variation, which Keres introduced in 
championship of the countiy: five draws and Curacao (1962), was unusually popular at that 

then a zero! And still he finished in the leading rime. This position occurred ten rimes in An> 

diree. What confidence and self control! With sterdam. 
such stable nerves and belief m himself, Stein’s 
further successes are assured/ Alas, as we shall 
see, it was precisely stable nerves that he was 
lacking... 

In the Interzonal tournament that began 
soon afterwards (Amsterdam 1964) the task of 
the Soviet participants was even more difficult 
than it had been two and a half years earlier in 
Stockholm: for the same three out of six Can¬ 
didates vacancies, five world-class grandmas¬ 
ters were competing - the winners of the 
Zonal tournament plus Smyslov and Tal. 

‘By tradition’ Leonid began sluggishly 3'A 
out of 8, but then he made a fantastic spurt 12 b3!? 

12 out of 13 (defeating, in particular, Gligoric, An interesting ‘side’ move, which Stein had 
Benko, Evans, Ivkov and Larsen!) and burst reserved especially for a decisive game, 
into the leading group with a score of +10. Against Keres in C uracao, bischer played both 

But human powers are not unlimited... A draw 12 dxcS dxc5 13 £Mx 12 (after which Bole 

in die penultimate, 22nd round with one of slavsky suggested I3..T6 and ...'Tib6 with 

the outsiders was not yet fatal: Stein was shar- equality, Ivkov-Quinones, Amsterdam, 14th 

ing 3rd 5th places with Tal and Spassky, half a round; later Romanishin succcssfullv cm 

point behind Smyslov and Larsen. A very ployed 13.Jfc.b7!? with the unexpected idea of 
tense finish! ...£k4~d6), and 12 d5, but after 12...‘$3b6 

On die final day Tal and Spassky won io Black had no problems: 13 g4?! h5! 14 £lh2 
order’ and caught up with the leaders, who hxg4 15 hxg4 Ag5! etc. 
drew' with each other, but Stein was unable to But the mam line is 12 €ibd2 cxd4 13 cxd4 
defeat the tenacious Klaus Darga with die &c6 14 £ib3! (14 £lfl exd4 15 £3xd4 £>xd4 

white pieces. Here is that half-forgotten game, 16 ^xd4 &e5 with equality, Kholmov-Gelier, 

which has not only historical, but also consid Moscow Zonal 1964 and Spasskv-Tal, 4rh 

erable theoretical importance. round; or 14 d5 , <Tb4 15 ilbl a5 16 a3 ^'a6 

with equality, Spassky-Tringov, 2nd round and 
Suetin-Tal, 32nd USSR Championship, Kiev 
1964/65) 14...a5 with two possible continua¬ 
tions: 

1) 15 JU3 a4 16 $3bd2!? (16 4k 1 exd4 Tal- 
Keres, ('uracao Candidates 1962) 16...JLT6 17 
£jf1 exd4 18 <?3xd4 4bxd4 19 iixd4 4be5 20 
1 e4 (perhaps Stem should have chosen his #V3 (Gligoric-Tal, 8th round), or 16...exd4 17 

reserve weapon. die closed set-up with g2- 43xd4 43xJ4 18 Axu4 4k5 19 4k1 «&c6!P 20 

g3) 1 ...e5 2 4jI 3 vic6 3 kbb a6 4 la4 4k*3 (Gligonc-Reshevskv, 21st round), m both 
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cases with a minimal advantage for White 
and... a draw; 

2) 15 JLd3! ita6!? (15...Sb8 16 Jle3 a4 17 
c!5 43b4 18 4kl f5! Suetin-Stein, Moscow- 
Zonal 1964; it stronger to play 16 We2! ±a6, 
and against: Lengyel in the 15th round Stein 
played 17 JLe3 a4 18 4)bd2 exd4 19 43xd4 
^xd4 20 Axd4 43e5 with equality, while 
against Reshevsky Tal played 17 Ad2! exd4 18 
4^bxd4 43xd4 19 £kd4 43e5 20 Sadi Wb6 21 
Ae3 with advantage to White) 16 d5!? (16 
±e3 a4 17 foci exd4 18 43xd4 £kd4 19 
Axd4 4k5 20 it ft 4k6 21 ±e3 ±f6 with 
equality, Smvslov-Lengyel, 17th round, and 
Geiler-Stein, Moscow 1964) 16...43b4 17 jfc.fl 
a4 18 a3 43xd5 19 Wxd5 axb3 20 jfc,xb5 4jf6 
21 Wd3 Jlxb5 22 Wxb5 WbS 23 ®xb8 fiaxb8 
24 Ag5 Hfc8 with a slightly inferior ending 
(Ivkov-Pachman, 22nd round). 

It was only many years later that White 
found the idea 18 43bd4! exd4 19 a3 
(Shamkovich-Benjamin, New' York 1976), 
which effectively buried the variation after a 
spectacular win by Anand over Piket (Wijk 
aan Zee 1999). And Black began fighting 
against 12 43bd2 with 12...exd4!P 13 cxd4 4k6 
(the Graf Variation) 14 d5 4ke5 (Ponom- 
ariov-Belyavsky, Moscow rapidplay 2002, and 
Anand-Ponomariov, Mainz rapidplay 2002). 

Now it will be understandable why Stein 
decided to deviate. Of the modem attempts I 
should mention the ‘strange’ 12 &hl!? 
(Kramnik-Ponomariov, Linares 2003) with the 
camouflaged positional idea of 12...fib8P! 13 
d5! 43b6 14 g4 h5 15 figl! But Ponomariov 
played 12...^,b7 13 d5 f5! 14 exf5 4k4 with a 
sharp struggle. 

12.. .exd4! 

Darga intuitively makes the strongest move! 
After 12...cxd4P! 13 cxd4 4k6 14 4k3 exd4 
(14...&M 15 Abl) 15 43d5! 43de5 (15...±f6 
16 43xf6+ &f6 17 lg5) 16 43xd4 4W4 17 
Wxd4 White achieves an appreciable advan¬ 
tage: 17.,.i.f6 18 <&>hl! (Kasparov- 

Ponomariov, Moscow rapidplay 2002), or 

17.. .±xh3 18 f4! 4k6 19 #c3 i.d7 20 ±b2 f6 


21 fiadl (21 to!?) 2L..Sc8 22 Wd3 J.g4 23 
fid2 Se8 24 b4 (Ivanchuk-Iuldachev, Hydera¬ 
bad 2002). 

13 cxd4 43c6 



The later game Stein-Tal (Moscow 1964) 
went 14 d5 4jb4 15 4bc3 i.f6 16 ±b2 4kc2 
17 Wxc2 4je5 18 4)xe5 ±xe5 19 £k2 Wf6 
Vz-Vz. 

14...Af6! 15 Ae3 cxd4 16 4}xd4 £jxd4 
17 Axd4 jfc.b7 



Unfortunately for Stein, his opponent has 
found the only correct move order. The situa¬ 
tion has been discharged and White has no 
real opportunity to complicate the play. 

18 

It is no better to play 18 Jtxf6 #xf6 19 
Se3P! SacB! (Dely-Kozma, Pec 1964), or 18 
ficl JSc8 19 Abl Jle8 20 jfc.xf6 4)xf6 V 2 -V 2 
(Aseev-Graf, Kemerovo 1995). 
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sl+23 Hxel jbcd5 24 


Icl 2e8 


£>e4 29 ^xe4 #xe4 3C 
®g7 32 Sdl Wf6 %-% 


In the opinion of Gufeld and Lazarev, that 
day ‘Stein was again led down by his nerves 
and he played too academically, even some¬ 
how constrainedly/ But in my view, it was 
simply that he tragically guessed wrong with 
his choice of opening: after Black’s accurate 
defence, there were no winning chances how¬ 
ever White acted. 

Incidentally, had he nevertheless won this 
game, an uncommonly idiotic competitive 
situation would have arisen: four such stars as 
Smyslov, Tal, Spassky and Stein would have 
had to play an additional match-tournament 
for three qualifying places! 

But even as it was, the result of the Am¬ 
sterdam Interzonal was highly significant: 1-4. 
Smyslov, Spassky, Tal and Larsen — 17 out of 
23; 5. Stein - 1 6Vr } 6. Bronstein - 16. The last 
two remained outside the eight-man Candi¬ 
dates event - Ivkov and Portisch, who fin¬ 
ished seventh and eighth in the tournament, 
were admitted instead. This was such a scan¬ 
dalous injustice that from the next FIDE cycle 
the restriction on Soviet players was finally 
abolished. 

However, this did not help Stein and Bron¬ 
stein, and it was also a great loss for the chess 
world that they did not get to play in the Can¬ 
didates matches. 1 diink that in 1965 Stein was 
the only player who could have seriously ri¬ 
valled the winner of the cycle, Boris Spassky. 
Soon afterwards he brilliantly demonstrated 
that he was one of die strongest players on the 
planet - he performed splendidly for the So¬ 
viet team in two Olympiads (1964 and 1966), 
defeated Botvinnik with Black in the Trades 
Union Team Championship (1965), and won 
two further successive USSR Championships 
(1965 and 1966) as well as the grandiose 
grandmaster tournament in Moscow (1967), 


ahead of the current, one future and two for -1 
mer world champions! 

There was a dramatic race in die 33rd \ 
USSR Championship (Tallinn 1965). After ten;; 
rounds Polugayevsky was confidently leading, 
IVa points ahead of Stein, his nearest rival. But/ 
in the 11th round, in a very sharp struggle and 
after mutual mistakes in time-trouble, Leonid 
defeated the leader with Black. He then gained 
two more wins, took the lead and remained in 
first place to the end. Here is the noteworthy 
finish to one of his games. 

Game 65 


33rd USSR Championship, 
T allin n 1965, 17th round 




ffrWf M a 

® §p 


W/ c 

'tW % 




18.. .^h8! 

A surprise: White was hoping for 

18.. .Hfd8? 19 JLh5 We7 20 2f2 with an attack. 
‘Many times in his career Stein deliberately 
sacrificed the exchange for a pawn, even with¬ 
out such obvious compensation as here. lie 
had a subtie feeling for dynamic factors, and 
always gave preference to them ahead of ma¬ 
terial considerations.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 
Nowadays such positional sacrifices have be¬ 
come typical methods. 

19 iLxf8 Sxf8 20 Sadi Sd8 21 &g2 Ag7 

22 Wf2 Sg8! 23 Wh4 f5 (23...4k4!? 24Sd3 
Jte5 would appear to be even better) 24 
Sdel (if 24 £te2, then 24...£>g6 25 Wf2 jte5! 
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26 2gl We7 etc.) 24...£>c4 25 2f2 £ixb2? 

Allowing the opponent to complicate the 
play. 25...Jtd4! was correct. 

26 4he2 



27 4hg3? 

27 exf5 exf5 (not 27...&e3? 28 £tf4) 28 
£M4 WfJ w T as insufficient, but after 27 4*}f4! 
Jlc3 28 See2 an unclear situation would have 
arisen. 

27...±d4 28 2fe2 fxe4 29 ^xe4 %7 30 

£>g5?! 

A time-trouble error. However, White’s po¬ 
sition is also unenviable after 30 4*3g3 Jlxg2+ 
31 2xg2 e5. 



30...Ae3! 

‘A dagger blow! If 30...J.f6 White had pre¬ 
pared 31 Wxh7+! fch7 32 ^xh7 Sxg2 33 
2xg2 ( 4 > xh7 34 Sxe6 and the endgame does 
not promise Black an easy win.’ (Gufeld, Laza¬ 
rev) 


31 ±xb7 ±xg5 32 #@4 d5 33 #xe6 

Also after 33 jtxd5 exd5 34 Wxd5 4£ie3 (or 

34...JLe3 35 Sg2 ®xg2+) 35 We4 Jlh6 Black 
would still have been faced with converting 
his advantage. 



34 Sgl? 

34 fig2 was essential, retaining some draw¬ 
ing chances after 34...Wa8 (34...d4? 35 h4!) 35 
fie5! Sg6 36 Wxd5 Wxd5 37 Sxd5 Ae3 38 
2xg6 hxg6 39 Sd7. 

34...d4+ 35 2gg2 2f8 36 h4 2f1+ 37 
4?h2 Af4+ 0-1 

Stein’s victory in the 1967 Moscow interna¬ 
tional tournament, which assembled all the 
strongest players in the world, with the excep¬ 
tion of Fischer, Korchnoi and Larsen, caused 
a genuine furore. By that time he had already 
won the USSR Championship three times 
(three gold medals in four years - no other 
Soviet player had achieved this!), and this 
event became altogether the ‘tournament of 
his life’. Stein considered the following game 
to be one of the best in his career. 



1 e4 e5 2 £tf3 £sc6 3 Ab5 a6 4 Aa4 £>f6 
5 0-0 £>xe4 
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Apparently Keres wanted to surprise his 
opponent, by avoiding his favourite dosed 
variations. Let us see what came of this. 

6 d4 b5 7 Jlfo3 d5 8 dxe5 Ae6 9 c3 Jlc5 

(9...^ic5; 9,..Ae7 - Volume. 1, Game. No.65) 10 

£ibd2 0-0 11 l,c2 



11.. .f5 

11...4ixf2 12 Sxf2 f6 13 exf6 (Smyslov- 
Botvinnik, Moscow Championship 1943/44) 
is no longer fashionable, since it is difficult 
and tedious to demonstrate equal chances in 
the endgame after 13...iLxf2+ 14 ( st?xf2 Wxf6 
15 £ifl £3e5 16 Ae3. And the best move 

11.. .£.£5, which occurred in the Karpov- 
Korchnoi matches (1978 and 1981), will be 
analysed in Volume 5. 

12 4ib3 Ab6 



13 ^fd4! 

Since the time of the Boleslavsky-Szabo 
game (Groningen 1946) the strongest 


continuation was considered to be 13 a4 b4?! 
14 a5!, but then they found IX.Mdll 14 : 
^ubd4 <$3xd4 15 £jxd4 c5 with equality 
(Suetin-Nei, 34th USSR Championship. Tbilisi 
1966). Subsequently Suetin strengthened 
White’s play with 14 axb5 axbS 15 Sxa8 Bxa8 
16 Ae3!. but even here after l6...Axe3 17 txe3 
b4 18 £}fd4 bxc3 19 iLxe4 ^3xd4 Black 
should make a draw with careful defence. 

13...Cjxd4 14 £xd4 



14.. .®d7 

Keres avoids the main and, apparently, best 
variation for Black - 14..JLxd4 15 cxd4 f4 16 
f3 *52g3 17 hxg3 fxg3 18 Wd3! JLf5! (I / o!ume 2, 
Game \o.84) with unclear complications, 
which can be avoided by 15 Wxd4!? (Short - 
Timman, 12th matchgame, Spain 1993). 

1 5 f3 (15 ^3xe6?'. is premature after 15...'^xe6 

16 A,f4 gS! 17 Axe 4 fxe4!) 15../7.c5 16 
Ahl! 

A subtle prophylactic move, the point of 
which is not immediately apparent. 

16. ..^b7? 

In hurrying to play the typical ...c7-c5. Black 
plavs his knight to an extremely passive posi¬ 
tion. The opening intrigue would have been 
retained by 16...Bac8!, for example: 17 b4 (17 
All; 17 Sell?) I7...£la4 18 '#d3 c5 19 £>xc6 
Bxe6 20 Axa4 c4!r (this is better than 

20.. .bxa4 21 bxcS Kieninger-Bogoljubow, 
Krakow 1941) 21 We2 bxa4 etc. 

17 Ae3! 

17 a4 is not so dangerous in view of 
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17.. .±xd4 18 cxd4 c5 (18...b4 19 Jte3!) 19 
dxc5 ^3xc5 20 axb5 Wxb5 21 Jte3 Sfc8 22 
Jtd4 a5!? 23 Sa3 a4 24 Sc3 $3b3 25 Axb3 
Sxc3 26 Jlxa4, and now not 26...Sxa4? 27 
bxc3 with an obvious advantage to White 
(Unzicker-Addison, Maribor 1967), but simply 

26.. .Wxb2! with equality, since it is not possi¬ 
ble to exploit the pin on the rook: 27 Ac6 
2a5 28 Wei Sa2! 29 Igl Bel! 

17.. .C5 18^xe6 Wxe6 



A critical moment. ‘For the moment it is 
still unclear what was bad about the knight 
move to b7,’ write Gufeld and Lazarev. ‘It 
would appear that Black has gained counter¬ 
play: how should White defend his e5-pawn?’ 

19 a4! 

The first of a series of very strong moves. 
After the natural 19 f4 (as Simagin put it, this 
is what the overwhelming majority of masters 
would have played) 19...2ad8 Black could 
have hoped to solve his opening problems. 

‘Tarrasch once remarked that a pawn sacri¬ 
fice can sometimes be deeper than a piece 
sacrifice. Stein’s astounding move as though 
illuminates all the defects in the placing of the 
black pieces and pawns. If 19...Wxe5, then 20 
Bel! Wd6 21 axb5 axb5 22 2xa8 Bxa8 23 
Axf5 and the white bishops develop enor¬ 
mous energy 7 . Nothing is changed by 20...Jlc7 
21 Agl! - this, it turns out, is where 16 &hl! 
comes in useful. In these variations the knight: 
at b7 plays a pitiful role.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

19...^a5 20 Jtf2! (again subtle prophylaxis, 


sharply reducing the. effect of ...4Lk4) 

20.. .^h8 

It is also useful to hide die black king in the 
comer — to avoid problems on the a2-g8 di¬ 
agonal. ‘If 20...£k4 Stein had prepared 21 b3i 
4i\xe5 22 axb5 axb5 23 Bxa8 2xa8 24 Bel 
(threatening f3-f4) 24..T4 25 b4!’ (Gufeld, 
Lazarev), but it is even stronger to play 24 
Axf5! fT7 (24...Wd6 25 Ag3) 25 2el Be8 26 
Abl with an overwhelming advantage. 

If instead 20...Wxe5, then 21 Bel! Wd6 22 
axb5 axb5 23 1:>4! cxb4 24 Jlxb6 Wxb6, and 
now not 25 Wxd5+? ih8 26 cxb4 (Dolmatov) 
on account of 26...Wc6! with an unclear game, 
but immediately 25 cxb4!, winning. Or 

23.. .Jtc7 24 Ag3! f4 25 ±f2 cxb4 26 cxb4 
£k6 27 jfc.cS, winning the exchange and the 
game. 

21 lei Ia7 

21...d4 is insufficient in -view- of 22 axb5 
axb5 23 b4! cxb4 24 cxd4! b3 (24...1ad8? 25 
fixa5! Jtxa5 26 Jtb3) 25 jk,d3, when Black 
cannot hold the position. 



22 We2i b4 23 cxb4 cxb4 24 Jbcb6 ‘#xfo8 
25 fiadl - tc5? 

A mistake in a difficult position. It was also 
bad to play 25...We6 26 Wd2! (Dolmatov), In 
my view, the last chance of setting up a de¬ 
fence was 25...b3! (trying to restrict the light- 
squared bishop with a palisade of pawns), al¬ 
though even in this case White w'ould have 
retained an enduring initiative after 26 Abl! 
Web 27 Wd3 Bd7 28 f4. 
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±xh6) 26...fia8 27 £ia2 #3xg5 28 £>b4 Wdl 
29 Had?! &f7 30 fic4P! g5 31 Hfcl £>g6 32 
£ia6 Wh3 33 Wdl g4L 0-1 (A.Nikitin-Steiii, 
Kislovodsk 1966). 

7.. .a5! (developed by Stein and Geller; 

7.. .^bd7 - Game No,6\l..§M> - Game No.9; 

7.. .h6 - Game No.59) 8 &g5 h6 9 1.H4 ^a6 
10^d2 

A little earlier, in the Moscow international 
tournament, two important games were played 
where White began with 10 0-0: 

1) 10_g5?! 11 ±g3 £)h5 12 4bd2 ^sf4 13 

Ag4 ^3c5 14 f3P! (14 JlxcB SxcB 15 a3 c6 16 
b4 axb4 17 axb4 £kd3 18 Wb3 offers a small 
plus - Dolmatov) 14...c6! 15 Wc2 cxd5 16 
cxcl5 b5! (again play over the entire board!) 17 
a4 (17 4£ixb5? Wb6) 17...bxa4? (the correct 
move is 17...b4!? 18 <§3b5 ^e2+ and ...$3d4 
with excellent counterplay) 18 *§ic4 h5 19 
JlxcB fixc8 20 *5ixa4 WcJ 21 ^3e3! Wa7 22 
±f2?! (22 #kc5 lxc5 23 Wd2 fib8 24 ±f2 
Wcl 25 g3 is safer) 22...$3cd3 23 Wd2 ^3xf2 
24 Hxf2 g 4!? 25 £tf5? gxf3 26 <&hl? Wxf2! 27 
Wxf2 fxg2+ 28 Wxg2 £>xg2 29 <i>xg2 Sc2+ 30 
<&f3 fib8L 0-1 (Gligoric-Stein); 

2) 10...Wd7 (original, but even so 10...We8! 
is more natural) 11 4kl2 c5 12 a3 ^eB 13 f3 
±f6 14 ±(2 ±g5 15 ^3b3 WdS 16 &cl ±d7 
17 £kl3 Hc8! 18 g3 f5 19 exf5 gxf5 20 f4 lti'6 
21 i.e3 ±gl 22 Wd2 e4 23 £>£2 £sf6 24 h3 
We 8 with equality (Petrosian-Stein). 


drawbacks of the bishop’s position at h4. This 
plan was destined to have a long life, and in 
the end it reduced the popularity of the Petro¬ 
sian Variation. 


26 JLd3! 

' The bishop starts to become violent. The 
black pawns resemble a jaw full of rotten 
teeth. Stein the dentist sets about extracting 
them.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

26.. 7§‘b6 27 kbV. Wc6 (if 27...d4, then 
White has 28 Wd3! fid7 29 e6 Hd5 30 g4! or 

28.. .£ic6 29 Jta2! g6 30 ±c4) 28 Wd2! Wxa4 
29 Wxd5 £}c6 

Black’s resistance has been broken: it was 
no better to play 29...Wb5 30 Wxb5 axb5 31 
±xf5!, or 29...Se7 30 f4 &b7 31 i.x.6! fixf5 
32 Wxb7! 


USSR Team Championship. 
Moscow 1967 
Kings Indian Defence B92 


An almost obligatory inclusion: if 12 a3 
4Ah7 13 fibl, then 13...a4! is good. Later there 
also occurred 12 &hl ^h7 13 a3 h5! 14 f3 
Jtf6!P (instead of the usual 14...JLh6) 15 JLxf6 
^3xf6 16 b3 Wei 17 Wei &g7 with equality 
(Gulko-Kasparov, Novgorod 1995), or 15 
JL£2!? h4 16 b3 J,g5 17 flbl We7 18 b4 axb4 
19 axb4 ^sf6! (planning ...4£)h5, ...JLf4, ...Wg5 
and a possible ... < §3g3+) 20 c5 dxc5! 21 JLxa6 
cxb4 22 itxb7 bxc3! 23 Jtxa8 cxd2 and the 
strong pawn promises Black quite good 
counter-chances (Golod-Mittelman, Beer- 
sheba 1998). 


||P A |A| 7 d5 

~* ie m,x * ern variation 7 0-0 *5V6 8 d5 
y~~vt ^ e 7 it was fashionable in those days to play 9 

£k.*l 10 f3 f5 11 g4 *53f6 12 ^Sg2 with the 

finish) 30...Wb5 (not idea of a squeeze after 12...h5? 13 g5 &h7 14 
30...£k7(b8) 31 Wc5!) h4 or 12...f4?! 13 h4, denying Black counter- 
c6 Hxf5 33 e6 Se7 play. But Leonid found the correct method - 
§c8 36 Sc7 Wb8 12...C.6! (unexpected play on the flank where 

b8 it is too early for 38 White usually attacks!) 13 £bl cxdS 14 cxd5 
Dolmatov) on account Ad7, for example: 

38 Wd7! Black can re- 1)15 JLe3 14 16 -*Lf2 g5 17 Wd3 h5 18 h3 

hxg4 19 hxg4 *f7 20 £sb5 ±xb5 21 Wxb5 
,g6 39 f5 £g5 40 f6! fih8 22 flbcl Wg8 23 iLcl Whl with equality 

(Porrisch-Stein, Erevan 1965); 

2) 15 ±d2 fic8 16 a4 Wb6+ 17 &e3 Wb4! 
18 g5 £jh5 19 i.b.5 lxb5 20 axb5 £>f4! 21 
i began a sharp Wd2 (it is better to play 21 £>xf4 exf4 22 
with the world ilxa7 fxc4 23 £lxe4 Hf5 24 Wei’ £3xd5 25 
was continued a Wxb4 4ixb4 26 h4 fia8 27 Jli2 4^d3 28 fifdl 
the USSR Team &xf2 29 &xf2 Hxb5 30 Sxd6 Sxb2+ 31 
is led to the crca fixb2 JLxb2 32 &g2 with equality) 21...£lh3+ 
system of count 22 s^hl b6 23 Sal Wc4 24 Wdl WcT 25 Wa4 
*st opening varia- f4 26 Ad2? (Black also has die initiative after 
the better 26 ±f2 Sa8 27 ±h4 h6! 28 gxh6 


12...^ih7! 13 f3 

13 Sbl is not very successful after 13..L5! 
(threatening ...g6-g5) 14 h3 Ah6 15 a3 <§ic5! 
16 b4 axb4 17 axb4 £ia4 18 <53xa4 Sxa4 19 
Wc2 b6 with equality (Bukic-Geller, Budva 
1967), while if 13 a3 there can follow 13...f5 
14 exf5 gxf5!P (14...^.xf5 has also been played 

‘ c8 16 i.e7 He8! 


A highly publishable game! 


with some success) 15 «^=h5 
17 Axe8 Wxe8 18 Ah4 e4 with sufficient 
compensation for the exchange (Yusupov- 
Kasparov, Barcelona 1989). 

13...H5! (in order to get rid of the bad bishop 


In the 1980s a different idea came to the 
forefront: 14 a3 Jth6 15 4?hl!? Jte3 16 fibl 


This was the first occasion on which Black 
was to demonstrate a deep idea, exploiting the 






£k~4 30 Jill etc. 

21... 1 txf4 (not 21 ...ext'4?! 22 to Wit5 23 
£kh4 £3g4 24 b5 £lc5 25 e5!) 22 g3 hxg3 
23 hxg3 %5 24 to Wh5 25 >73xe5 Wh3 
26 &f1 (not 26 £>xg6P Ae3I) 26...WH5 27 
Xe2 (avoiding the risky 27 4dxd7 £3xd? 28 
exf5 gx£5 29 Wc2 %5 30 We6+ Sf 7 .31 c5 
to) 27...WH3 28 ^.fl Wh5 Y 2 -Y 2 

A very important contribution to the theory 
of the ‘Ukrainian Variation’. 

‘His recent successes,’ wrote Alexander Ko¬ 
tov in the summer of 1967, ‘have brought 
Leonid Stein to the very pedestal of the chess 
throne. Many believe that in two year’s time it 
is the grandmaster from Lvov who will he 
plating against Tigran Petrosian.’ 

But no, on this occasion too he did not 
overcome the Interzonal barrier, although he 
was one of die favourites for the tournament 
(Sousse, autumn 1967). His play diifered 

15.. .We7! (with the threat of ...Wg5 and clearly from that which he had displayed in 

...ilh3) 16 Wc2 h4 17 Sfdl f5 (17..JLf4!?) Moscow. It would appear that the old ‘Stock- 

18 7;ab1 Wg5 (here too 18....&f4!? is interest- hob 1 -Amsterdam syndrome* made itself felt: 

ing) 19 b4 axb4 20 axb4 v>f6 constraint, anxiety ... Leonid was so out ot 

sorts that he lost to almost all his immediate 
rivals Fischer (this zero, fortunately, was 
annulled), Larsen, Hon, Portisch and even 
Giigoric, against whom he previously had a 
7 0 score! Nevertheless, he shared 6th-8th 
places and was leading in the additional three- 
man match tournament for sixth place (Los 
Angeles, February 1968), bur he lost at the 
finish to Hort, and things again ended in a tie: 
1-3. Hort, Reshevsky and. Stein - 4 out of 8. 
Through having the besr Berger coefficient in 
the Interzonal tournament, the 56-year-old 
Reshevsky was declared the Candidate. 

21 f4! Such chronic failures are capable of break- 

Sensing the danger and very well aware of ing anyone. After his sensational successes in 

his opponent’s attacking capabilities, Petrosian the mid-1960s, Stem experienced a slump: his 

forces a draw. However, he could have nervous system was unable to withstand the 

launched into a maelstrom of complications excessively cruel experiences ot late. In the 

with 21 c5i? h3 22 g3 f4 23 c6 bxc6 24 dxc6 next cycle he failed for the first time to qualify 

ile6 25 b5 4ic5 26 4k4, for example: for the Interzonal tournament, finishing slxrh 

26.. .fxg3 Z 1 hxg3 h2+ 28 £?hl £3h5 29 < 4’xh2 m the very strong. Zonal 37th USSR 



(with the idea of 16..i£k5?! 17 Wc2 £5 18 b4, 
but 16...£5 or 16.. Jtc5 is better), and then also 
16 Wc2 B 17 exf5 gxf5 18 Jl£2!? itxf2 19 
lx£2 <53 f6 20 Sgl 4?h8 21 Wb2 toS (Kram- 
nik-Gelfand, Linares 1994) or 21 ...c5 (Kram- 
nik-Bologan, Germany 1994) with double- 
edged play. 

14„..Jlh6 15 a3 
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Championship (1969). Although at times he 
was his former brilliant self — for example, in 
the following game, where he refuted his 
opponent’s dubious strategy' .irreproachably 
and with consummate elegance. 


(Fischer-Taimanov, 4th matchgame, Vancou¬ 
ver 1971 — we will analyse this classic game in 
Volume 4) or the transposition into a 
Scheveningen by 7...jLe7 8 0-0 0-0 9 Jle3 d6. 
‘But this was well known to Stem, since it had 
occurred several times in his games.’ (Gufeld, 
Lazarev) 


Game 68 


37th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1969,18th round 
Sicilian Defence B43 


Sicilian Defe 


1 e4 c5 2 to e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 a6 5 


Strangely enough, it is already hard to offer 
Black any good advice. 


Nowadays it is known that in the plan with 9...CT6? by 10 VMxb5! axb5 11 Cixb5 Wb6 12 
an early ...b7-b5 Black should not waste a iLxc5 Wxb5 13 Wd6 Cic6 14 b4, while 8...d6 9 

tempo on ...Wcl and that it is better to play Sell Jle7 is bad on account of the continua- 

5.. .b5 immediately, for example: 6 g3 Jlb7 7 tion 10 a4 bxa4 11 Wh5! g6 12 We2 ^3c6 13 

jtg2 b4 8 $ia4 4£)f6 with a double-edged game fixa4 Cixd4 14 Hxd4 flc8 15 Jtd2 4(3 f6 16 

(Adams-Kasparov, Tilburg 1997), or 6 J.d3 jLh6 ®b6 17 Sd3 (Nunn-Sigurjonsson, Lon- 

Wb6\ (an idea of the 1970s — to drive the d4- don 1975). 

knight from the centre) 7 4£3b3 Wcl 8 0-0 Finally, it is dangerous to play 8...$3c6 9 
Jtb7 with a comfortable game for Black, and Sel d6?! 10 $3d5! or 9...Jtc5 10 $3b3 JLb6 11 

so White began trying his luck with 7 Ae3 a4 b4 12 <£ld5!, and even after the resourceful 

Jlc5 8 Jle2 or 7 4?3.f3. 9...$3e5 10 £4 $3c4 11 b3 Jtb4 there can fol- 

6 g3 (6 Jte2 or 6 Jtd3 is another topic) low* 12 £3d51? As we see, in many variations 

6.. .b5? White’s attack relies on the gambit mechanism 

It was the present game that showed that Sel and ^d5!, which has long since become a 

now dais is bad, since after ...b5-b4 White al- w'ell-known technique. But at that time it was 

W'ays has the reply <§3d5! with a powerful at- a novelty and Stein was one of the bold pio- 

tack. It is safer to play 6 ... 4*3£6 7 Jlg2, and here neers. 

7.. .4.3 c6 8 0-0 ^3xd4 9 Wxd4 Jtc5 10 A£4 d6 9 Sell (illuminating by X-ray the black king, 
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which is caught in the centre) 9„..d6 

It is amusing that 9...^c6 would have led to 
a position from die ancient game Blackburne- 
Paulsen (Niimberg 1883), which continued 10 
jtg5?! £W4 11 Wxd4 Jtc5 12 Wd2 ^g4 with 
roughly equal chances. Of course, in our day 
any club player would unhesitatingly play 10 
£kl5! without hesitation. 

10 a4! b4 

If 10...bxa4 there can again follow 11 £kLS! 
exd5 12 exd5+ <&>d8 13 Ag5 Wc5 14 c4 ^bd7 
15 ^)c6+ (Keitlinghaus-Kempinsld, Pardubice 

1994). 



11 ^d5! exd5 

‘Furman too does not stop halfway, since 
the refusal of the sacrifice - ll...^xd5 12 
exd5 e5 - would have billowed White to gain a 
significant positional advantage without risk 
by 13 a5!’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

12 exd5+ 4?d8 13 Ag5 <£)bd7 

The kingside reserves cannot come into 
play for the moment - 13...Jte7 14 ^f5 Se8 
15 £3xg7 Sg8 16 Wd4! (Milic). And it is no 
better to play 13...Jtc8 14 itxf6+ gxf6 15 
Wh5\ Sa7 16 Se4 Jlg7 17 Sael with a deci¬ 
sive attack (Quinones-Higashi, Siegen Olym¬ 
piad 1970). 

14 We2 

It is also difficult for Black to hold out after 
14 £k6-H? i.xc6 (14...^c8 15 Axf6) 15 dxc6 
£k;5 16 Jlxf6+ gxf6 17 Wd4 Ag7 18 ^xb4. 

14.. .<&>c8 

It is hopeless to play 14...'®b6 15 c3! 4ie5 


16 a5 Sc5 17 ^c6+! &c8 18 &e3 WlA 19 
Ah3+ &fd7 20 i.xd7+ <& x d7 2! £lxe5+ £>c8 : 
22 cl 1-0 (Smirin-Gelfand, Sverdlovsk 1987). 

15 c3! 

White does not achieve his aim with 15 
^e8+P! WdS (not 15...^.\e8? 16 SxeBl ^d8 

17 JlxdB) 16 Axf6 gxf6 17 Wxf7 £>e5 18 
We6+ &l>8 19 £k6i i.xc6 20 dxc6 2a" with 
equality, or 16...4Dxi6!P 17 ^xL (1 JlH 3+ 
&c7 18 Wxt7+ l?b8), and although, according 
ro Gufeld and Lazarev, Black’s position is 
unenviable, 5 he has nothing to fear after 

17.. .1 r d7! 

15.. .b3 

Also after 15...h6 16 iLxf6 £)xf6 17 cxb4 
White’s attack can hardly be parried. 



16 £ jc 6! 

Thematic, although with the pawn on b3 
White could now also have won by 16 We8+! 
#*d8 17 #xf7 £ie5 (17...h6 18 £3c6!) 18 Sxe5! 
dxeS 19 Ah3+ Ssd>8 20 £ic6+ Axc6 21 dxc.6 
Sa7 22 Wxb3+ &a8 23 Sdl!, or 21...WM 22 
Ax 16 gxf6 23 Wxf6 SgB 24Sdl. 

16.. .Axc6 17 dxc6 £te5 18 Sa3! d5 

If 18...Wb6, then 19 c7! Instead of this, 
Gufeld and Lazarev give 18...jLe7 (18...^3xc6? 
19 Jkxf6 gxf6 20 We8+) 19 Sxb3 ^xc6 20 
Wf3 (not 20 J*.xc6? Wxc6 21 ^xc7 Se8!) 

20.. .d5 (? - C.K.) 21 &xf6 gxf6 (21...Axf6 22 
Ah3+!) 22 ^xd5 and wins. 

In fact, it is more tenacious to play 

20.. .2.8! 21 Bxcb 2xb3 22 Sxc 7 + &xc7 23 
Sxe7+ &b8 24 Sxf7 Exb2 25 Sxg7 2b 1+ 26 
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Afl ^3e4 with chances of a draw. But on die become sha 
other hand, instead of 20 Wl3 White has the 
very strong 20 a5!! d5 (20...fia7 21 ile3!) 21 
2b6 Sa7 22 JLh3+, winning. 

19 2xb3 (Stein’s conduct of the further con 
version stage cannot be praised too highly 


Perhaps 31...2hd8 32 Sxa6 4?xc3 offered 
more chances, although after 33 b5 f5 (or 

33...fial 34 4?g2 4>b4 35 2xf6 Sd7 36 Sh6) 
34 &g2 4?b4 35 fif6 28d7 36 b6 <& 1 xa4 37 
J§La6 2c 1 38 JSxf5 fibl 39 b7 White would 
have won all the same. 


There was a more complicated way to win, 
involving a queen sacrifice: 22 JLg2 fia7 23 
l.h3+ 4>d8 24 WB ±e7 25 Sdl+ <^e8 26 
WxcGM Wxc6 27 2b8+ JldB 28 Sbxd8+ sl?e7 
29 2xh8 #'xa4 30 2el+ etc. 

22...^‘d7 (22... < 4 > d8? 23 WfB) 23 fcd7+! 
(this is simpler dian 23 Wc4 4?c7 24 Sdl and 
a4-a5) 23...4?xd7 24 Sb7+ Ac7 


‘After 32 Bxa6+ Wb3 there would still have 
been some technical difficulties, for example: 
33 2xf6 ^xc3 34 b5 2e8 35 < &g2 2eel! and 
the bishop is trapped!’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 
Therefore it is correct to play 33 2c6! Se8 34 
l 4 , g2 Seel 35 JLa6 etc. 

32...a5 (desperation: 32...Shd8 33 2xa6+ 
^>b3 34 2x1*6) 33 bxa5 Shd8 (33...^>xa5? 34 
Sa6 mate) 34 2xf6 28d7 35 a6 2c 1 36 
Ad3! Sxc3 (36...Ixd3 37 a7!) 37 Axh7 ^b5 


25 Jig2! (with the murderous threat of 
2dl+) 25...Iad8 

But not 25...2hd8 26 2dl+ ^c8 27 Sxd8+ 
^>xd8 (27... < i ) xb7? 28 Axc6+!) 28 Axc6 etc. 

26 Ah3 + ! 

Now t if 26 2dl+? there was the reply 

26... < st?c8 27 Sxd8+ ^xd8, enabling Black to 
set up a defence - 28 2a7 a5 29 b4 2e8. 

26 .4?d6 (26...I5 27 Axf5+ #d6 28 2dH 
^>c5 29 Ad3! or 28...^e5 29 Ad7! etc.) 27 
Sdl + «c5 28 b4+ ^c4 29 Af1+ (or 29 
2bl! Ae5 30 Afl+) 29...^b3 (29...&c3 30 
2cl+) 30 2xc7 

30 Sbl+P! 4?a2 31 fixc7 was inaccurate, 
since after the unexpected 31...£je5H 32 f4! (32 
Scl ^b2) 32...'i ) xbl 33 fxe5 fxe5 34 Jtxa6 
< i’c2 35 a5 e4 the situation w r ould have 


That same evening Leonid met the young 
Karpov, who later recalled: ‘My teacher 
Semion Furman introduced me to the famous 
grandmaster, when they were analysing their 
game. I watched with interest how r they ap¬ 
proached the position in their different ways: 
Furman endeavoured to give generalising 
evaluations, while Stein “fired out” a machine- 
gun-like stream of variations... He had a fan¬ 
tastic talent!’ 
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At the end of 1969 Stein made the best: 
score (+4-4) on board 1 in the USSR Team 
Championship, winning a memorable game 
against Yuri Nikitin with a purely positional 
sacrifice of the queen for a rook and the 
‘King’s Indian’ bishop. And in the spring of 
1970 he almost created another masterpiece in 
his favourite King’s Indian Defence, plating 
Black aeainst Larsen in the 4th round of the 


Game 69 

L.Stein-M.Tal 

39th U SSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1971, 20th round 


Catalan Opening BOS 


Here, instead of the 17...^ 06 ? that oc¬ 
curred in the game, there was a simple win by 

17.. .£tf7! (Murey), for example: 18 ±h3 (18 
Sael ±xd4+; 18 ±f4 fixe4 19 fxe4 c5) 

18.. .5xe4! 19 ±xd7 Sxd4 20 Wb4 ±xd7 21 
Wxb7 Se8 22 #xc7 ±h3, or 18 Sxe8+ fceB 
19 ±e3 c5 etc. A typical lapse of the nervous 
system! 

In that same year, 1970, Stein shared 2nd- 
3 rd places in a strong international tourna¬ 
ment in Caracas (where, incidentally, Karpov 
achieved the grandmaster norm) and finished 
third in the 38th USSR Championship 
(+8-1=12). In the next national championship 
he again scored eight wins, but on account of 
five zeroes only shared 5th-6th places. And yet 
he contrived to win the two games - against 


8.. .1Lb7 

Modern praxis gives preference to varia¬ 
tions with an attack on the c4-pawn - 

8.. .6bd7 9 b3 ±a 6 or 8 ...±a 6 9 <&e5 &fd7. 
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9 4hc3 4^bd7 (9...^a6 10 a3 Wc 8 has also 
been played) 10 b3 Sc8 

Perhaps die immediate 10...c5!? is better. 
Black fails to solve his problems with K)...Wc 8 
11 Jlb2 b5 12 c5l (Smejkal-Hubner, Biel In¬ 
terzonal 1976), or 10...b5 11 c5!, but not 11 
cxb5 cxb5 12 ^xb5 Wa5 13 a4 Sfc 8 ! 
(13...$3e4?i 14 £M2! Korchnoi-Spassky, Mos¬ 
cow 1971) 14 Wa2 Jta 6 15 Jtd2 ®b 6 with 
counterplay for the pawn (Espig-Spassky, Tal¬ 
linn 1975). 



11 e4! c5 

The exchange on e4 is considered to be fa¬ 
vourable for White: 

1) 11...4Yxe4 12 £lxe4 dxe4 13 Wxe4 b5 
(13...^3f6 14 He2 or 14 Wc2; 13...fT7 14 
±,f4! ±d 6 15 ±xd 6 Wxd 6 16 c5! #c7 17 b4 
Stein-Iiberzon, 38th USSR Championship, 
Riga 1970) 14 ±1*4 bxc4 15 bxc4 Wa5 16 'fc2! 
±a 8 (16...c5? 17 $3g5!) 17 c5! (Salov-Spassky, 
France 1994); 

2) ll...dxe4 12 $3g5! c5?! (12...h6 13 £}gxe4 
^xe4 14 4ixe4 Cif 6 15 c5! Belyavsky-Mitkov, 
Panormo 2001) 13 dxc5 ±xc5 14 ±xe4H Wcl 

15 ±xh7+ (Voitkevich-Ziyatdinov, Philadel¬ 
phia 1998), while if 14...^xe4 15 $3cxe4 ±xe4 

16 ^xe4 g 6 White wins by 17 Wh4 h5 18 g4! 
Wf6 (18...1 f e7 19 gxh5 ^e5 20 &fl! £k 6 21 
±e3 etc.) 19 gxh5! Wxal 20 hxg 6 ±xf2+ 21 
Wxf2 fxg 6 22 )ILi2! with the threats of Wxd7 
and ±b 2 . 

12 exd5 exd5 

An important opening divergence. 



13 dxc5 

Soon afterwards against Lengyel (Moscow 
1971) Stein improved White’s play with 13 
±b2! WcT 14 ^3xd5 ^3xd5 15 cxd5 ±xd5 16 
dxc5 ±xf3?! 17 ±xf3 #kc5 18 WfS\ Sfd 8 ? 19 

After 13 ±b2 it also insufficient to play 

13.. .a6 14 cxd5! (Poiugayevsky-Reshevsky, 
Lone Pine 1978), or 13...dxc4?! 14 d5! — a rec¬ 
ommendation of Polugayevsky, about which 
Black did not know in the game Kasparov- 
Kamsky (New York rapidplay 1989): 14...£te8 

15 $3b5 a 6 16 <53a7 flc7 17 4£ic6, winning. 
And after the flexible 13...Se8! White has the 
unpleasant 14 4?3h4 (14 4l3g5!? h 6 15 4^h3 
cxd4 16 Sxd4 4ie5! V.Mikhalevsky-Bigaliev, 
Berlin 1997) 14...cxd4 15 Sxd4 ±c5 16 Sd 2 
with die intention of ^3f5. 

13.. .dxc4 (13...4&xc5? 14^3g5!) 14 b4! 

£ A clever pawn sacrifice of a purely posi¬ 
tional nature.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

14.. .bxc5?! 

It would appear that the ‘Riga magician’ be¬ 
came carried away by the calculation of a gran¬ 
diose combination (cf. the following note). 
Otherwise he would have preferred die 
relieving 14..,a5 (Korchnoi), for example: 15 
a3 axb4! (simpler than 15...bxc5 16 b5 Wb6) 

16 axb4 bxc5 17 b5 fia 8 with equality (Tal), or 
15 bxa5 bxa5! (not 15...bxc5?! 16 $ie5 ±xg2 

17 ^xg2 Wc7 18 £\xc4... 1-0 Tal-Wedberg, 
New York 1990) 16 ^3a4 (recommended by 
Tal) 16..JLd5 or 16...We8 with a good game. 
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Potsdam 1974), the preparatory 18 Eel! is 
good. And White also has a dear advantage in 
the event of 17...a5 18 We2!: 18...^6 19 Eel! 
Wxe2 20 Sxe 2 Se 8 21 lael ±f8 22 £ie5 
Axg2 23 &xd7, or 18...fie8 19 fcc4 h 6 20 
Ha 2 £)f 8 21 etc. 


In post-game analysis Tal regretted that he Apparently Tal had overlooked that the 
hadn’t gone in for this continuation, but Stein white knight defends the queen in his prelimi- 

asserted that here too he would have had win- nary calculations. Now Black has a very diffi- 

ning chances. The machine quickly resolves cult endgame with minimal chances of a draw, 

the dispute in White’s favour: 22 Wc 8 +! Se 8 21...Axc2 22 <2^xc2 £ib6 23 Sxd8 + 

23 Wt'5l fie 5 (23...fixc3 24 Ab 2 Ed3 25 Axf 6 Axd8 (if 23...Sxd8, then 24 €k5 or 24 £ixb 6 

gxf 6 26 Wg 4 + and Wxc4) 24 #f4! Eel+ axb 6 25 Jic7) 24 £)2e3 ^xc4 25 4ixc4 

(24...fixc3 25 Jte3!; 24...g5 25 #xf 6 Sel+ 26 £id5 26 Sdl 

<%2 g4 27 Ah 6 !) 25 4?g2 Sgl+ (25...Sxc3 26 
Ab2) 26 4?h3 4?M7 (26...h6 27 £>e4) 27 ±b2 
and wins. Alas, that is the fate of many of 
TaPs combinations in the computer era - eve¬ 
rything in its own time! 

But, in rejecting the tempting sacrifice, 

Black also missed the strongest defence - 
15...Wa5! with the idea of 16 4kl2?! Jlxg2 17 
&xg2 £ib 6 or 16 a4 Axf3 17 Jtxf3 %2e5 and 
.,.£3d3 with equality'. If 16 Jld2 it was possible 
to play 16...®a3 or even 16...Jlxf3 17 J.xf3 
$3e5 with quite good prospects of equalising. 

16 Af4 Sfd8 17 a4! (17 Wc2 He 6 ! Frid- 
man-Gabriel, Dresden 1994) 17...®a5?! 

After 17...^3f8, instead of 18 a5P! SxdlF 19 
fcdl HklB with equality- (Liebert-Neikirch, 


26...&b6?! 

It is doubtful whether Black would have 
been saved by the more tenacious 26...£ixf4 
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27 gxf4 'STB (Korchnoi) 28 Ed5 4?e7 29 < st?g 2 tournament of 1967 — the Alekhine Memorial 

and a4-a5, or 27...Jlc7 28 a5 ^f 8 (28...JsLxf4?! (Moscow, November-December 1971) 

29 Ed7 Ac7 30 b 6 ! axb 6 31 a 6 ! AdS 32 a7 became the start: of a new surge. Five rounds 

Ea 8 33 4k5 and wins) 29 f5 ^e? 30 fid5 and before the end Stein was confidently leading 

St?g2 followed by a breakthrough on the the race with 8 V 2 out: of 12, a point ahead of 

queenside. Bronstein, Petrosian and Smyslov, IV 2 ahead 

27 Asd6 fia8 28 a5 A>a4 29 ^c4! 4ic3 30 of Karpov, Tal and Tukmakov, 2 ahead of 

Eel Jlxa5 (30...Jtf6 31 b 6 !) 31 ^xa5 4ixb5 Korchnoi, and 2Vz aliead of world champion 

32 fie 5 '2id4 33 Exc5 1-0 Spassky. The latter was naturally eager to 

A very clean win. make up lost ground, and in the 13th round 

he engaged the leader in a decisive batde. 

Talking of Stein’s liking for set-ups with 
Jtg 2 , I recall in my youth how I copied from 
him for blitz play die amusing variation 1 g3 
d5 2 Ag2 £if 6 3 d3 c 6 4 4d2 Ag4 (after 
4...e5 I employed the unusual arrangement 5 
e4 Add 6 4*3e2 0-0 7 0-0, then h2-h3 and f2- 
f4) 5 h3 Ah5 (at the tournament in Tallinn 
1969 Book played 5...Af5 against Stein, re- 1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 d5 4 cxd5 ^xd5 

ceived the reply 6 e4 and was soon hopelessly 5 e4 £)xc3 6 bxc3 Ag7 7 Ac4 c5 (not 

placed), and now not 6 4£jgf : 3 <?3bd7 7 0-0 e5 8 repeating 7...0-0 8 ^3e2 £k 6 - Game No.61 ) 8 
e4 Ad 6 with equality (Azmaiparashvih-Shkov, £>e2 0-0 9 0-0 ^c6 10 Ae3 Wc7 11 fid 

Dubai rapidplay 2002), but 6 g4!P Ag 6 7 f4 e 6 Sd8 12 h3 b6 13 f4 e6 14 'tel <£a5 15 

8 e4, seizing the initiative thanks to the isola- Ad3 f5! 16 g4! 

tion of the g 6 -bishop. For blitz nothing more 
was required: it brought good results. During 
my preparations for the 1979 USSR Team 
Championship I played numerous blitz games 
with Bagirov and, after once finding himself in 
the above set-up, he switched to 2...c6 3 d3 
Ag4. All the same I tried playing 4 h3 Ah5 5 
g4 Ag 6 6 f4 e 6 7 e4, but with the knight at g 8 
there is the reply 7...dxe4 8 dxe4 Wxdl+ 9 
&xd 1 f5! 

In the autumn of 1971 FIDE took the im¬ 
portant decision to stage not one, but two 
Interzonal tournaments and to personally in¬ 
vite the eight top grandmasters at that time to 16...Ab7!? 

participate (the composition of this eight was The famous game Spassky-Fischer, played 
decided by a commission specially created for die previous year, went 16...fxe.4 17 Axe4 
this purpose). Stein acquired a real chance of Ab7 18^3g3 {Game No.79). 
avoiding suffering again in the Zonal USSR 17 Cig3 Wd7 

Championship: he merely had to confirm his The point of Black’s novelty: 17...fxe4 18 
high class. And he did not have to wait long Axe4 would have transposed. Fie could also 
for an opportunity'. have considered 17...cxd4!? 18 JsLxd4 Axd4+ 

A super-tournament, similar to the 19 cxd4 Wg7 or 18 cxd4 We7(d7). 
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18 gxf5 

The source game Scheichel-Adorjan (Hun¬ 
gary 1971) went 18 Sdl? cxd4 19 Abl 
(19...Aa6!?) 20 Axd4 e5! 21 fxe5 fxg4 widi 
advantage to Black. 

18..,cxd4 

T8...exf5 is more accurate, for example: 19 
exf5 (19 <^h2?! fxe4 20 £ke4? fie8) 19...cxd4 
20 Axd4 (20 cxd4? Se8) 20...Axd4+ 21 cxd4 
Wxd4+ 22 t i , h2 fle8 and Black’s advantage is 
obvious.’ (Kondratiev) in my opinion, this is 
an optical illusion. As long as the black knight 
at a5 is out of play, White retains somewhat 
the better chances: 23 Ae2! WdSfl 24 Wf2 
gxf5 25 Ah5! fiedB 26 figl *f8 27 Icdl etc. 
19 fxe6 fce6 20 f5! 



Thus, White has burned his boats - his cen¬ 
tre has been destroyed and he can only rely on 
the strength of his attack. 

20.. Me7 

‘A turning point. Black should have played 

20.. .gxf5 21 Axd4 (21 Ag5?! dxc3! 22 Axd8 
Ixd8 is weaker) 21...Axd4+ 22 cxd4 Sxd4, 
when 23 We3 Sad8 24 £ixf5 %6+ 25 
<&£2(h2) Ixd3 26 £ie7+ &g7 is to his advan¬ 
tage.’ (Kondratiev) 

However, White has the improvement 23 
Wc3! Wg6 (it is also insufficient to play 

23.. .1.d3 24 Wxd3 fxe4 25 We2 Wxh3 26 
£ke4 Axe4 27 fce4 %3+ 28 %2 or 

25.. .We5 26 4?h2 S*?h8 27 If5) 24 $h2 Wd6 
25 Ixf5 h6 26 e5! Wc6 (26...Wb4 27 Wcl 
Wd2+ 28 ^3e2; 26...f f d8 27 Sdl flc8 28 


#d2!; 27 Wb2 tlg2+ 28 '§xg2 Axg2 29 £ih5! ; 
Sxd3 30 Sc7!, when Black is lost. 

But instead of 2l...Axd4+ a better move is 

21.. .fxe4!, for example: 22 Axel Axc4 23 ; 

Wxh3 24 Axg7 %4-H (24...sfexg7?! 25 : 
Sc2!) 25 sS?£2 (25 &h2 #h5+ 26 &g2 &xg7 ; 
with equality) 25...f f h4+ 26 £>g3 &xg7 with 
equality, or 22 4ifS Axd4+ 23 cxd4 ^h8! 24 
Sc7 £g8+ 25 4h2 Sg6 with unclear play (26 
Wh4 h6 27 Ae2 Eag8 28 Ag4 e.3!). In reserve 
White has another attempt to exploit his nu¬ 
merical superiority on the kingside - 21 cxd4!? 
(instead of 21 Axd4) 21...fxe4 22 Ae2. 

In addition, Black could have considered 

20.. .Wd6!'r (Kotov) 21 cxd4 (21 Ag5 dxc3!?) 

21.. .1.xd4 22 Sdl Axe3+ 23 ^xe3 Wd4 with 
chances of equalising. But, as wc will see, the 
move in the game is also not so bad. 

21 cxd4 


Vm m mm 

ijp m ' Mt 




This is the real turning point! It transpires 
that with his previous move Stein was intend¬ 
ing his favourite idea - the exchange sacnfice 
for domination of the. dark squares. 
Kondratiev considered it to be forced, ‘since 
21.Jfc.xd4 22 Axd4 lxd4 23 f6 is unsatisfac¬ 
tory for Black.’ But in fact after 23...'We5! 24 
0 C 3 Sd7! 25 Ae2 Sr he has a perfectly de¬ 
fensible position. 

A more cunning idea is 23 We3 (Kotov), 
and if 23...1ad8?, then 24 f6! with a terrible 
attack: 24...S‘e5r 25 f7+! ^g 7 26 3c7 Sf8 27 
Hf5! (the start of a series of thunderous blows) 
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27.. .Wd6 28 £lh5+i *h8 29 Sd7! Sxd3 30 
Sxd6 Sxe3 31 Sd8!, or 28...gxh5 29 Hg5+ 
<&h8 30 #f2! #d8 31 Se7! and wins. 24...#17 
is better, but here too Black’s position is un¬ 
enviable after 25 Ae2!: 25...S4d7 26 Sf2! 
flc8?! (26...fca2? 27 e5!) 27 Hxc8+ Axc8 28 
^3f5! gxf5 29 Sg2+ 4?h8 30 Wh 6 with crush¬ 
ing threats. 

However, after 23 Wt3 Black is saved by 
die same immediate centralisation - 23...We5! 
(24 1’6 Sd7) with an unclear game. This would 
have been far more acceptable for Black than 
his dubious exchange sacrifice. 

22 Axd4 Axd4+ 23 ^g2 Ae5 

If 23...%5 (Kotov), then 24 Wdl! with the 
idea of Wg4 is good. ‘If Black were quickly 
able to bring his a5-knight into play, he would 
have sufficient compensation for the ex¬ 
change, but 23...€k6? is not possible in view 
of 24 Jlc4+ 4?h8 25 fxg6,’ writes Kondratiev. 
‘However, 23...fid8 was more accurate.’ True, 
after 24 Sdl Jte5 25 We2(e3) the position 
differs little from one that could have oc¬ 
curred in the game. 

24 We3 !d8 25 If3 

‘White is threatening to launch an attack by 
26 fxg6 hxg6 27 h4.’ (Kondratiev) 25 Scdl!? 
was also good. 

25.. .'0h4 26 fxg6 Axg3? (Black is tempted 
by an incorrect combination, although after 

26.. .hxg6 it would still not have been easy for 
White to convert his advantage) 27 Uxg3 
Sxd3 



2B.Sc8+?! 

A time-trouble error in reply, which virtu¬ 
ally throws away the win. Kondratiev gives 
two paths to die goal. The first, prosaic one - 

28 Wxd3 Axe4+ 29 3?h2 Axd3 30 Sc8+ <4>g7 
31 Sc7+ i*f6 32 g7 would supposedly ‘involve 
technical difficulties,’ but this is not so: 

32...Jlc4 33 fixc.4 #xc4 34 g8® We2+ 35 
Sg2 #e5+ 36 %3 #xg3+ 37 sfcxg3 ^c4 38 
&h4! (and 4?h5-h6xh7), or 32...1 r f4!? 33 gSW 
Wxc7 34 %5+ ^e6 35 We3+ We5 36 Wxd3 
£>c6 37 #xh7! and wins. 

The second, elegant path could have led to 
a mind-boggling position, demonstrating the 
inexhaustible beauty of chess: 28 gxh7+! ^?h8 

29 Sc8+! Axe8 (29.,.4?xh7 30 Ic7+ &h8 - 
see below) 30 Wxd3 ^xh7 31 e5+ ^h8 32 
Wg6 We4+ 33 Wxe4 Ab7 34 Wxb7 ^xb7 35 
e6, or 28...^xh7 29 Ic7+ <^h8 



Analysis diagram 

30 Sf3!! (a stunning blow; Kotov’s varia¬ 
tion 30 Wxd3? Axe4+31 Sf3 %5+! 32 *f2 
Axd3 33 Sf8+ is insufficient on account of 

33.. .Wg8 34 Sxg8+ ^xg8 35 Sxa7 ^3c6 with 
equality) 30...Axe4 31 ^h2H with a unique 
win, discovered a quarter of a century before 
the invasion of computers into the laboratory 
of chess analysis! 

28.. ,Axc8 29 gxh7+? 

But this far from obvious mistake was 
overlooked by the commentators. A knowl¬ 
edge of higher computer geometry is required 
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to find the win: 29 Wxd3! hxg6 30 ®15+ 'A’g/ 
31 Sc3! It is hard to believe that Black is de¬ 
fenceless, but after 31...Jtxh3+ (31...iLa6 32 
W e 5+!) 32 lxh3 %4+ 33 Sg3 We2+ 34 <2?h3 
the king escapes from the checks - 34.,.®!+ 
35 4?g4 We2+ 36 *i?g5 Wh5+ 37 ®4 ®4+ 
38 etc. 

29...^xh7 30 #xd3 




distant Brazil, and the tune came to begin ; 
preparations. 

From the games of this period 1 should like 
to single out his win over Smyslov. Jake the 
games with Keres and Tal given above, it illus¬ 
trates Stein’s colossal chess strength, and his i 
distinctive and refined style of play. 

Game 71 



£Taivi.ii»rj 


USSR Team Championship, 
Moscow 1972 
English Opening .A17 


1 c4 2 &c3 e6 3 £tf3 b6 4 e4 Ab7 


mm a 


^v. mu ^ 


y m % 


30..M16\ V 2 -V 2 

It would appear that Spassky missed this 
defence. White’s position is slightly more 
pleasant, but the worst is over for Black. 

Thus the world champion missed an op¬ 
portunity to equal the score in his individual 
meetings with the Lvov grandmaster. Inciden¬ 
tally, Stein had a positive score not only 
against Spassky (+3-2=9), but also against Tal 
(+2-1=14), Keres (+2=6) and Polugayevsky 
(+3-2=3), plus an equal score with Botvinnik 
(+1-1=2), Smyslov and Petrosian (each 
+1-1=8). He also had a difficult opponent - 
his old friend Efim Geller, against whom, 
however, Fischer also experienced problems. 

This miraculous escape enabled Leonid to 
remain in first place, and only in the very last 
round did Karpov manage catch up with him. 
Soon FIDE included both of them in the list 
of grandmasters who were personally allowed 
into the Interzonal tournaments. ‘I will tty my 
luck again,’ declared Stein in an interview. ‘At 
the age of 38, possibly all is not yet lost?!’ In 
the summer of 1973 he was due to play in 


'm: m 




W ifetli 


r m 


5 ’0e2!? 

in the spirit of Chigorin's old idea 1 e4 e6 2 
®2!? - with the aim of hindering ...d7-d5 and 
strengthening the effect of e4-e5. Soon after¬ 
wards Hiibner and Romanishin were to intro- ; 
duce the no less unusual 5 ild3!? with the idea 
of 1x2 and d2-d4. 

5...1.b4 

Fighting for the e4-squarc. One alternative 
is 5...c5 with die sequel 6 e5 Cig8 1 d4 (Por- 
tisch-Matanovic, Erevan 1965, and Korchnoi- 
Petrosian, 3rd matchgame, Odessa 1974), or 6 
g3 thc(> 7 j£g2 (Uhlmann Spasov, Cienfuegos 
1973). Another possibility is 5...d6 6 d4 Ae7 7 
g3 0-0 8 J.g2 c5 9 e5 4ifd7 with equalising 
chances (Vaganian-Polugayevsky, 42nd USSR 
Championship, Ixningrad 1974). 

6 e5 <53g8 7 d4 
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After 7 g3 ^3c6 8 Jlg2 Cid4 9 Wd3 jtxf3 
10 ±xf3 £>xf3+ 11 IfxB 12 0-0 (12 d41?) 

12...£k6! 13 We4 0-0 14 ^e2 f5 15 exf6 Wxf6 
16 d4 e5! Black, has an excellent game 
(Korchnoi- Portisch, 1st matchgame, Bad 
Kissingen 1983). 



7.. .d6?! 

On encountering a surprise, Smyslov makes 
a natural but inaccurate move. This attack on 
the pawn chain at its most fortified point does 
not achieve anything. Instead 7...$3e7! with the 
idea of ...d7~d5 is correct, as was finally dem¬ 
onstrated by Karpov in his match with 
Korchnoi (1974), for example: 8 Jfd2 (8 a3 
iLxc3+ 9 bxc3 d5!, and White must play 10 
exd6 or resign himself to a weakness on (he 
light squares) 8...0-0 9 0-0-0 d5 (3rd game), or 
8 Wd3 d5 9 exd6 cxcl6 (9...Wxd6!?) 10 a3 
Jixc3+ 11 Wxc3 0-0 (7th game), but it is even 
better to play ll... < 53d7! and ...2c8 with 
chances of seizing the initiative thanks to the 
weakness of the light squares, especially c4 
(Uhlmann-Karpov, Skopje 1976). 

8 a3 

Subsequently it transpired that it is better to 
play 8 Ad21 dxe5 9 dxe5 &a6 10 0-0-0 Mel 
11 g 3 0-0-0 12 ±g2 £k5 13 ±g5 f6 14 Sxd8+ 
Wxd8 15 Sdl We8 16 exf6 gxf6 17 J§Ld2 £3e7 
18 Cie4! C3xe4 19 JLxb4 4k6 20 Aa3 with an 
advantage (Korchnoi-Karpov, 1st matchgame, 
Moscow 1974). 

8.. .6xc3+ 9 bxc3 C!e7 10 h4! 

The start of a sharp plan, aimed at opening 


up the game for the pair of white bishops. ‘It 
appears that White is challenging the classical 
rules: his pieces are not yet developed, his cen¬ 
tre is insecure, his king is in the centre, his 
rooks are not connected, and the rook’s pawn, 
like an undisciplined soldier, sets off on a risky 
march.’ (Gufeld, Lazarev) 

10... , L>d7 (here too 10...d5!? was preferable 
with the idea of 11 cxd5 Jta6 12 c4 exd5 or 12 
Wc2 jbcfl 13 &xfl exd5 14 h5 h6 15 &gl 
0-0 16 a4 £)bc6 17 ®13 Mdl with equality) 
11 h5! 

A bold pawn sacrifice. 



11...£xf3? 

Black sticks to the intended plan of destroy¬ 
ing the white pawn centre, but it was essential 
to include 11...h6. After 12 Jtf4 Jlxf3 
(12...dxe5 13 $3xe5 0-0 14 Sh3 favours White) 
13 WxG dxe5 14 dxe5 c6 15 2dl Wcl 16 
jLe2 0-0-0 17 0-0 Wliite’s position is better, 
but not so much as in the game. 

12 Wxf3 dxe5 

If now 12..L6, then 13 Wg4! is strong, since 
the counterattack 13...dxe5P! 14 Wxg7 Sg8 15 
Wxh6 *53f5 16 ®12 exd4 17 cxd4 Sg4 merely 
increases White’s advantage: 18 Jlb2 Se4+ 19 
JsLe2, while if 13...4ftf5, then 14 Jld3! (Gufeld, 
Lazarev) with the sequel 14...0-0 15 exd6 cxd6 
16 ®3 and g2-g4-g5 with a powerful attack. 

13 h6! gxh6?! 

Even such a legendary figure as Smyslov 
fails to sense the dynamics of tliis unusual 
position. The lesser evil was 13...g6 14 dxe5 
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0-0 (14...£ke5? 15 Wf6) and if 15 Ag5, then 
15...£ke5! 16 #f6 &f5 17 Wxd8 2axd8 18 
Axd8 2xd8 with some compensation for the 
exchange and drawing chances. 


14111 


16.. .£rf5? 

After this move the dashing assault by the 
white pieces achieves a stunning effect. Only 

16.. AT8! 17 Jlxf8 fixf8 would have main¬ 
tained hopes of a successful defence: 18 0-0-0 
(18 cxd4 ®xd4 with equality) 18...c5! 19 Ad3 
(it is no better to play 19 cxd4 cxd4 20 Sxd4 
fcd4 21 ®xa8+ <^d7 22 Wxf8 Wal+ or 20 c5 
Wd5 21 Ab5+ ^d8 22 lxd4 Wxd4 23 fca8+ 
£>c8) 19...Ib8 20 lc2 (20 #f6 Wd6; 20 Wf4 
Ic8) 20...b5! etc. 

17 Axd4 c5 18 g4! (now the attack devel¬ 
ops unhindered) 18.. .cxd4 


23.. .2g8 

Black also vacates a square for his king, but 
this does not solve his problems. This is also 
true after 23...exd4+ 24 ^fl Wc5 (24... *^£6 25 
Wb5+ Wd7 26 Sh6! Sc 5 27 Wb2! Dvoretsky; 

24.. .f f xa3 25 Sh4!) 25 ‘§74+ ^d8 26 Sxd4 
Wxa3 27 Wh4+ &c7 (27..Mel 28 f6) 28 Wf4+ 


Boris the Tenth 


4?d8 29 1x15 etc. 

24 ‘fb7! Sxc4 (24...Sb8 25 Wxa7; 24...fld8 

25 dxe5!; 24...exd4+ 25 4?fl Wc5 26 AdS Sf8 
27 Sxf7!) 25 dxe5 

25 WaB+l Wd8 26 Wd5 is more accurate, 
but the move in the game also does not throw 
away the win. 

2b..Mxeb+ 26 &f1 »5 27 s&gl! 



27...#c6 

Black’s options become increasingly nar¬ 
rower and more depressing: 27...Hxg2+ 28 
Wxg2 Wxf5 29 Wg8+ 4rif8 (29...<^e7 30 
2xf7+!) 30 Sd8+ &xd8 31 Wxf8+ <^c7 32 
2xf7+, or 27...Scg4 28 lk8+ <&e7 29 2xd7+ 
Wxd7 30 Sxf7+ $xf7 31 Wxd7+ <&f8 32 f6 
and the curtain comes down. 

28 fcc6 (28 Sh8!) 28...2xc6 29 Hh8! (the 
concluding tactical stroke) 29...Kcg6 30 
fxg6 ISxhS 31 Ac6 2g8 32 Axd7 + &e7 
33 Af5 fxg6 34 2d7+ &f6 35 Ad3 1-0 


Early in July 1973 Stein was due to fly witli 
his colleagues to the European Team Cham¬ 
pionship, and then on to the Interzonal tour¬ 
nament in Brazil (for which he had already 
been given the necessary vaccinations). But 
the team waited in vain for him at the airport: 
the grandmaster had died of a heart attack... 
Stein was not yet 39 years old. His sudden 
death stunned the entire chess world. Even 
the world champion Fischer, who had disap¬ 
peared from view, sent a telegram to Moscow: 
‘I am shocked by the untimely death of 


Leonid Stein - a brilliant grandmaster and a 
good friend. I express my sympathy to his 
family and to tire chess community.’ 

His short biography is genuinely tragic, 
since this talented player had to face so many 
administrative obstacles. It is a great pity that 
we did not see a match between Stein and, for 
example, Tat o.t: Spassky. It is evident that he 
had one sure way of qualifying for the Candi¬ 
dates events: he simply needed to move to 
another country. But alas... 

I remember how at the international tour¬ 
nament in Baku (1980) Eduard Gufeld was 
effusively telling me about his new book 
Leonid Stein. At die end, after cautiously look¬ 
ing around, he quietly whispered in my ear: 
‘You know, in 1973 Stein was stronger than 
Karpov!’ and promptly hurried away. 

The Hand of Bondarevsky 

Thus, in 1961 Spassky again failed to qualify 
for the Interzonal tournament. This was a very 
difficult period in the biography of the tal¬ 
ented young player, who found himself side¬ 
lined from the chess scene. ‘Another might 
have abandoned chess altogether, never mind 
abandon any dream of the world crown,’ 
Bronstein later wrote. ‘But Spassky decided to 
proceed all over again along the thorny path 
and set about implementing a deeply con¬ 
ceived training plan.’ The experienced grand¬ 
master Igor Bondarevsky became his long¬ 
term trainer. 

This proved to be a very successful tandem 
and operated for about ten years — a rare ex¬ 
ample of such a fruitful and lengthy collabora¬ 
tion (comparable perhaps only with the Petro- 
sian-Boleslavsky tandem). Here it is important 
that the trainer and his protege should be psy¬ 
chologically compatible, and then all the 
teacher’s unrealised playing potential, all his 
secret ambitions, can be passed on ‘by inheri¬ 
tance’. That is how it was for Spassky with 
Bondarevsky, an outstanding player who 
showed great promise in the 1940s. 

Igor Zakharovich dreamed of developing a 
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champion - and he forced Boris to work, al¬ 
though the latter had the reputation of being a 
luxury-loving and lazy person. Spassky’s disin¬ 
clination to overstrain himself was legendary, 
but Bondarevsky managed to break it. And 
the day came when Boris decided: it’s time to 
become world champion! This is how I pic¬ 
ture things — feeling in a good mood, he sud¬ 
denly says thoughtfully to Bondarevsky: What 
do you think, pater, isn’t it time for me to be¬ 
come world champion?’ (Spassky affection¬ 
ately called his trainer ‘pater 5 - the latter was 
indeed like a father to him). 

I think that this is how it all began. The ‘pa¬ 
ter’, naturally, did not object: Spassky’s natural 
strength and talent were colossal - it only re¬ 
mained to organise his chess work correctly 
and competently regulate his strengths (both 
physical and psychological) for a lengthy cam¬ 
paign. That was how his many years of ascent 
to the top began, the first few of which are 
described in Bondarevsky’s interesting and 
instructive book Boris Spassky Sturmuet O/imp 
(Boris Spassky storms Olympus). 

The results of this titanic work were not 
long in coming. Spassky began playing with 
much more stability and captured the 29th 
USSR Championship, thus passing, in the 
words of his trainer, his school-leaving exami¬ 
nation. But Boris had to begin the next world 
championship cycle from a semi-final of the 
31st USSR Championship. And he passed 
brilliantly through die entire cycle - the long¬ 
est in the history of Candidates events! 
Spassky played 98 qualifying games on his way 
to a match for the world crown: the semi-final 
and final of the USSR Championship (both 
without defeat), the Zonal ‘tournament of 
seven’, the Interzonal, and then matches with 
Keres, Geller and Tal. 

There was an especially dramatic finish to 
the marathon Interzonal tournament in Am¬ 
sterdam (1964), where, I should remind you, 
only three of the five outstanding Soviet 
grandmasters could be among die six qualifi¬ 
ers for the Candidates. After scoring eight 


successive wins(!) in the middle of the tour¬ 
nament. Spassky burst into die leading group. 
But his rivals did nor drop back and when; 
Boris lost unexpectedly to Larsen in rhe ; 
penultimate, 22 nd round, the situation sud-' 
denly became much more complicated: the 
following dav, to finish ahead of Stein or Tal, 
he had to win ‘to order’. 



I 




In the first Candidates match Boris was 
paired with the most experienced and vener¬ 
able opponent - Paul Keres. And, it seems to 
me, this clash already demonstrated that in the 
ultra-rough struggle, typical of short matches, 
Boris had no equals. Although Keres won the 
first game with Black, there was no great barde 
in the match: after missing a win in the second 
game, Spassky then gamed three successive 
victories. Moreover, two of them were in his 
opponent’s favourite opening the Ruy Lo¬ 
pez (this had never happened to Keres before: 
to lose both with White, and with Black!). 
Then Paul Petrovich gained one point back, 
but in the last, lOdi game youth prevailed and 
the match concluded 6-4 in Spassky’s favour. 

After this there followed a textbook crush¬ 
ing of Efim Geller: 5 V?- 2 V 2 . Yet ai that time 
Geller was by no means a ‘gift’: in his quarter¬ 
final match he had overwhelmed Smyslov by 
the same score. But Spassky did not allow his 
opponent any chances! 

And then came the final - a difficult match 
with Mikhail Tal. The ex-world champion’s 
health had improved and he was again experi 
encing an upsurge, in addition, he was clearly 


superior to Spassky in match experience. This 
was a very interesting match, a genuine batde 
of giants! After losing the second game with 
White, Bons found himself in a difficult situa¬ 
tion and step-by-step he began trying to 
change the course of the match. He played 
every game to a finish, squeezing our even- 
chance, holding on in slightly inferior posi¬ 
tions and winning in slightly better ones. Psy¬ 
chologically, Bondarevsky had prepared him 
excellently! 

Spassky suppressed White’s activity, by 


playing the now fashionable — following his 
example! - Marshall Attack A purely positional 
pawn sacrifice, simply in order to change the 
character of the play, to seize the initiative - 
here too one senses the hand of Bondarevsky. 
This was fatal for Tal: he was forced to play on 
alien territory, where he felt much less confi¬ 
dent. In the end he replaced 8 c3 with the 
‘sidelines’ 8 a4 and 8 h3, but he also found this 
soul-destroying and suffered two defeats. 

In the middle of the match there was a very 
tenacious struggle. Spassky held his opponent 
at a distance, not allowing him to attack and 
imposing complicated strategic play. The turn¬ 
ing point came in the ninth game, where Tal 
had some advantage, but die position itself did 
not appeal to him, and when dme-trouble set in 
he lost the diread of the play. Spassky played 
very well in such ‘Spanish’ positions, and it was 
not very difficult for him to convert things into 
a win. It is probable diat after this, over¬ 
whelmed by his opponent’s patience and self- 
control, Tal no longer believed at heart diat he 
could retrieve his losses. It would seem that he 
lost his nerve. He suddenly began playing 
‘without aim or direction’, as in the good old 
1950s. However, sitting opposite him now was 
a quite different player, against whom all this 
trickery did not work. In the end Spassky won 
7-4 and qualified for a match with Petrosian. 

But. here the challenger committed a typical 
mistake (which has already been mentioned in 
the chapter on Petrosian). Apparently it is 
hard to appreciate that Candidates matches are 
one thing, but a match with the world cham¬ 
pion is something quite different: the current 
champion is tougher than the strongest chal¬ 
lenger! A similar mistake was also made, inci¬ 
dentally, by me in 1984 and by Short in 1993. 
Alas, a realisation of the difference usually 
comes too late, when the score is already dis¬ 
mal... It seems to me that the same tiling hap¬ 
pened with Spassky. While fighting worthily 
and showing himself to be not inferior to his 
opponent: chess-wise, he was nevertheless un¬ 
able to find the key to Petrosian, to breach his 


solid defence. 

After losing a match for the world champi¬ 
onship at: the age of 29, Boris was forced to 
pass though another exhausting cycle, and he 
did this brilliantly. But first, in die summer of 
1966, he won a super-tournament in Santa 
Monica, crushing Fischer in splendid style 
(Petrosian scored only 50 per cent here). The 
Spassky years were truly beginning! 

The collaboration with Bondarevsky con¬ 
tinued. He and his trainer were sure that they 
were following the right course, and that the 
next: match with Petrosian would be won. But 
first three Candidates matches had to be won. 
Fischer, incidentally, was not among them: the 
formidable American had pulled out of the 
Interzonal in Sousse (1967), when he had 8 Y 2 
out of 10. But, even had he qualified for die 
Candidates matches, it is unlikely that he 
would have been able to defeat the Spassky of 
that rime, who still retained great energy and 
flexibility of thinking. 

Boris Vasilievich was again drawn against 
some difficult opponents: in the quarter-final 
— Geller, in the semi-final - Larsen, and in die 
final — Korchnoi. But, paradoxically, all of 
these matches were dictated by Spassky and 
ended with an advantage of three points! Such 
confident victories were based on correctly 
constructed strategy. The trainer’s recommen¬ 
dations and Boris’s innate perception enabled 
him to play each match in a manner diat was 
the most unpleasant for the given opponent. 
And since the opponents strongly differed 
from one another, everyone began talking 
about the universal nature of Spassky’s style. 

In the match with Geller (Sukhumi, April 
1968) he played quite differently than in 1965. 
On that occasion he had prevailed in a classi¬ 
cal, purely positional style, whereas, now he 
created tense, irrational positions with his 
sights set on the enemy king. It is here that the 
secret of Geller’s defeat is concealed: he had 
spent a long time preparing for one opponent, 
but encountered a quite different one! As 
White, Spassky avoided opening disputes in 
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fashionable set-ups (Efim Petrovich was a 
well-known openings expert), while with 
Black he accurately suppressed his opponent’s 
attacking impulses with the help of die French 
Defence. 

With uncommon tenacity he played the 
non-topical Closed Variation against die Sicil¬ 
ian and thereby conducted the opening duel 
on his own territory. He as though conceded 
the white pieces without a fight, but imposed 
on Geller, who liked concrete, calculating po¬ 
sitions, play of a leisurely character that was 
unpleasant for him. And, as a result, Geller 
suffered a genuine tragedy, which surprised all 
the fans and eye-witnesses of the match: after 
achieving, at the cost of great effort, winning 
positions in the second and fourth games, he 
both times fell victim to a mating attack. The 
subde estimation of Bondarevsky and Spassky 
fully justified itself! 


After 6 Ae" 3 (6 45ge2 « 5 ! - l 'olum 2, Game 
No. 10S) Black has a satisfactory choice be¬ 
tween 6...c6 or (>..JsLb8 7 Wd2 b5 8 43ge2 45d4 
9 0-0 e6 10 45dl 43e7 with equality (Spassky- 
Portisch, 11 ih and 14th matchgames, Mexico 
1980). 


6...4M6 

In the 8 th game Geller gained equal ; 
chances after 6 ...e 6 7 43f3 43ge7 8 0 0 0-0 9 a3 
Ad 7 10 Sbl Sc 8 11 Ad 2 43di 12 4)e2 Aa4 
13 b3 Jlc 6 14 c4 43xf3+ 15 Axf3 d5, but 
Spassky continued the dispute in his next 
match with Larsen: 9 Jcd 2 2 lb 8 10 Sbl b5 11 
a3 a5?! (Il...f5 12 Ae3 Wc7 with equality, 7 th 
game; 1 l...'4ffd7!? Spasskv-J.Polgar, Monaco 
1994) 12 a4! b4 13 43b 5 d5 14 c4!, killing 


Game 72 

B.Spassky-E.Geller 

Candidates Match, 
Sukhumi 1968,4th game 


Sicilian Defence B25 


S...43c6, with which he had twice defeated Black’s counterplay (3rd game). 

Fischer in 1967. Years later the 10th world champion’s fa¬ 


in principle, a more radical way to play is 

2...e6 3 g3 d5 4 exd5 exd5 5 Jlg2 43f6 6 43ge2 
d4 with equality, as in the games Spassky- 
Korchnoi (5th matchgame, Kiev 1968) and 
Spassky-Kasparov (Bugojno 1982). Although 
then White can transpose into odier variations 
of the Sicilian by 3 43B and 4 d4. 

3 g3 43c6 4 Ag2 g6 5 d3 

‘Although Boris had already tried playing 
the Closed Variation in his match with Petro¬ 
sian, this neverdieless came as something of a 
surprise to me.’ (Geller) ‘I took account of the 
fact that Geller does not like defending.’ 
(Spassky) 


vourite weapon misfired in important games 
with Portisch: 9 Sbl b 6 !? 10 Ad2 Jcb/ 11 
43e2 Wd7 12 g4 B 13 gxf5 exB 14 c4 4Yd8! 
15 43c 3 #V 6 ! 16 43g5 43xg5 l 7 fxg5 Sf7! 18 
Wf3?! Saf 8 19 Wh3 Wd 8 ! 20 exf5 Jlc 8 : 21 
43e4 Ad4+ 22 i?hl 43xfS 23 43f6+ &h 8 L. 
0-1 (1st matchgame, Mexico 1980), and 9 Jle3 
43d4 10 Sbl (Spassky later switched to 10 
Af2) 10 ...Sb 8 11 43c2 43 xB+ 12 AxB b 6 13 
g4?! f5 14 43g3 iLb7 15 gxf5 ex £5 16 c4 Wd7 
17 Wd 2 Sbe 8 18 libel 43c6 19 %2 (19 exf5 
4kl4!) 19...43d4 20 &hl fxe4! 21 dxe4?! h5L. 
0-1 (Toluca Interzonal 1982). 

At one time 6...e5 was fashionable (Larsen - 
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Portisch, 1st matchgame, Rotterdam 1977 — 
cf. p.159), but then White demonstrated die 
strength of the plan widi 7 43h31, for example: 

7.. .exf4 8 ±xf4 43ge7 9 0-0 h 6 10 Sbl 0-0 11 
5 i 3 Ae 6 12 1x3 43e5 13 ^Yf4 Ad7 14 &hl 
Sc 8 15 Wd 2 <S?h7 16 h3 1x6 17 g4 Wd7 18 
Sf2 with the initiative (Spassky-Portisch, 13di 
matchgame, Geneva 1977), while after 

7.. .43ge7 8 0-0 43d4 (8...0-0? 9 S! gxf5 10 
Wh5 with an attack) both the sharp 9 f5 gxf5 
10 1§h5!? (Spassky--Hort, Bugojno 1978) and 
the quiet 9 Sf21? (Spassky-Timman, Buenos 
Aires Olympiad 1978) are possible. 

7 £>f3 0-0 8 0-0 Sb8 
Another idea is 8...1g4!? (8...43e8 and ...f?- 
£5 is more solid, but more passive) 9 h3 lx£3 
10 lxf3 43d4 11 lg 2 2c8 with equality. 

9 h3! 

‘Naturally, the outcome of the opening in 
the 2nd game did not satisfy Spassky- and Bon¬ 
darevsky, and they found a new 7 path. The 
increased control of d4 greatly hinders Black’s 
counterplay on the queenside.’ (Geller) 

In the 2nd game after the direct 9 43h4?! 
43d4! 10 £5 b5 11 lg5 b4 12 43b 1 43d7 13 
43d2 43e5 14 ^?hl a5 (14...1b7!? with the idea 
of ...d6-d5) 15 Sbl a4 16 43hf3 43exB 
(16...1a61?) 17 43x0 43b5! 18 Wd2 a3 
(18...gxf5!? 19 lh 6 f 6 20 43h4 fxe4 21 lxe4 
d5 is also not bad) Black seized the initiative: 
he has already laid bare the entire queenside, 
whereas White has no real attack. 



At this critical moment, Spassky compli¬ 
cated die play with an unexpected exchange 
sacrifice, which sharply changed the direction 
of die game, and w'as especially unpleasant for 
Geller: 19 bxa3! 43xa3 20 Sbel!? ±c3 21 Wf2 
Axel (21...43b51?) 22 Sxel £6 (22...43b5!?) 23 
JUi6 S.f7 24 g4 e6 (apart from 24...e5, 

24.. .45.5 and ...Sa8 was again good) 25 43h4 
g5?! (25...ffe8 26 Acl!; 25...43b5!? 26 fxg6 
hxg6 27 43xg6 Sbb7) 26 43f3 exf5 27 gxf5 
9bh8 28 h4 g4 29 43h2 g3?S (Geller was already 
in severe time-trouble!) 30 Wxg3 43xc2 31 
Sgl Ab7? (a fatal error; after 31...fibb7! 32 
If3 43d4 33 Ah5 Sfc7 everything w-as still 
unclear) 32 lB Wd7 33 JLh5 Se7 34 43g4 
Sg<8 35 Wf2 43d4 36 43xf6 Sxgl+ 37 Wxgl 
1 - 0 . 

One is impressed by the calmness with 
which Spassky played a clear exchange down, 
gradually increasing the pressure. White did 
not even have any direct targets to attack! This 
game showed that Geller found it difficult in 
positions where his king was in danger. So 
why shouldn’t White repeat the scenario, and 
in an improved version?! 

9.. .b5 10 a3! (but not 10 le3 b4 11 43e2 
43d7 12 Sbl Wr5 with equality) 10...a5 11 
Ae3 b4 12 axb4 axb4 13 4ie2 Ab7 14 
Wd2?l (14 b3! is more accurate, as in the 6th 
game) 14...Sa8 15 Sabi '#a5 

Black again has an active position. 

15.. .Wc7!? is also not bad. 

16 b3 



Analysis diagram 
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is interior) 28...Axd5 29 4Af4 e6 30 
£}xf7, bur after 24..23 ^xe5 Axg2 26: 
£>xf7 WfH 27 #xg2 1fxf7 28 Ad2 the sicua- 
tion is unclear. 


Missing die amusing possibility 16...d5!? 17 
e5 d4 18 Af2 4&d5. According to Geller, here 
Black has a positional advantage, but in my 
opinion, diere is a double-edged struggle in 
prospect after 19 %2g5 e6 20 ^e4. 

17 f5 


17...Wb6?! 

17...0d8! at once was more accurate, with 
an excellent game, for example: 18 e5?! £kl5! 
19 e6 fxe6 20 fxg6 hxg6 21 4ig5 Wd7 etc. 

18 g4 Xa2 19 4&c1 Sa5 20 0f2! (control 
of d4!) 20..7tc7 21 %2e2 Sa2 22 Ibcl 
#d8 


stronger, for example: 24...£id4 25 ^Jxd4 cxd4 
26 Axd4 Zkxc2 27 Exc2 Hxc2 28 g5 £>h5 29 
Axg7 £}xg7 30 f6 exf6 31 gxf6 Wd8! 32 sfehl 
<£}e8 33 4le6 #c8 34 £lf8 ^xf6 35 *$3xg6 
hxg6 36 Wxf6 with sharp play. 

24.. .sbd4! (now the c2-pawn begins to 
‘creak’) 25 fxg6 hxg6 26 7id5? 

After a long think White makes another 
'devious’ move, having apparently convinced 
himself that he has no compensation for the 
pawn after the normal attacking continuation 
26 Wh4 (26 Axd4? £lxg4! 27 Wh4 Axd4l 28 
*hl £¥6 29 £kl5 Axd5 30 cxd5 *g7) 

26.. .5.c2 (but not 26../£lxc2? 27 Sf2 or 

26.. .e5? 27 ^3xg6! £>e2+ 28 &h2 fxg6 29 Sxf6 
Axf6 30 «h7+ &f8 31 Sfl &f4 32 Axf4) 27 
JXxc2 ^7xc2 28 Ad2 JLc6! (28...£ld4? 29 e5) 
29 £id5 AxdS 30 cxd5 £>d4. 

26.. .^xb3 (it was far simpler to play 

26.. .Axd5! 27 exd5 £ixb3 28 Icdl £id4 with 
a clear advantage) 27 e5! 


23 £tf4 

If 23 fxg6 hxg6 24 e5 Black loses with 
24...4Lkl5? 25 ^g5 ^xe5 26 Wh4 Af6 27 
#h7+ 4?f8 on account of 28 Axd51 (28 Af4 
£3xf4 29 ^xf4 Axg2 30 £>xg6+ &e8 31 £ke5 
Axe5 32 WxH+ &d7 33 Wf5+ &c6 34 ^xg2 
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‘The only chance, but an excellent one, of 
confusing matters and continuing die strug¬ 
gle.’ (Geller) Black begins to imagine various 
traps and dangers... 

27.. .£>xc1? 

It was bad to play 27...^xd5? 28 Wh4 ^f6 
29 exf6 exf6 30 Whl+ *f8 31 Af4 fid8 32 
Seel I'xel! (32... 1 td7 33 Axb7 fcb7 34 
^e4 Sxc2 35 Ah6 and wins) 33 Sxel Axg2 
34 &xg2 Sxc2+ 35 &g3 ^d4 36 ^e4 ^e2+ 
37 Sxe2 Sxe2 38 Ah6! (but not 38 <4>f3? 
Ixe4! 39 dxe4 b3 40 Ah6 Axh6 41 Wxh6+ 
&e7 42 Wd2 Sb8) 38...Axh6 39 Wxli6+ <i>e7 
40 Wf4, winning. However, 27...dxe5! 28 
4ixf6+ exf6 29 Axb7 4£lxcl 30 Axel Sd8 31 
£ie4 Wei 32 Ac6 b3 would have retained a 
big advantage. 

28 Axel? 

‘After this White’s defeat was inevitable. 
The correct move was 28 exf6! exf6 29 4?3xf6+ 
Axf6 30 Axb7 with an intricate position. In 
any event, Black had a drawing variation: 

30.. .fixc2! (both 30.,.$2e2+? 31 4? hi! A xg5 32 
A xg5 S,xc2 33 A d.5, and here 32..Mc7?! 33 A d5 
S xc2 34 A fSg5 35 A xg5 §5d4 36 i \j'6 §3e6 37 
fi el eLci7 38 HLxe6fxe6 39 A xe6+ £lj7 40 4? gif 
c4 41 Wg6+ &J8 42 Wb6+ &g8 43 ±/6 an lad 
- G.K) 31 Wxf6 ^e2+ 32 ih.2 Sc7 33 Ag2 
Wxe3 34 Wd8+ ©g7 35 Wf6+ with perpetual 
check.’ (Geller) But even better is 33...0e5+! 
34 Wxe5 dxe5 with a clearly superior endgame. 

28.. .Axd5 29 Axd5 (or 29 exf6 Axg2 30 
fxg7 Axfl 31 Wh4 ^xg7 and wins) 


29...&xd5 30 tth4 &f6! 31 exf6 exf6 32 
®h7+ 4?f8 33 ^e4 We5 

Partying die threat of 34 Ah6. ‘Here I 
thought about resigning.’ (Spassky) 

34 Af4 #d4+ 35 4>h1 



‘A terrible mistiike in a winning position.’ 
(Spassky) ‘Incomprehensible! In the opponent’s 
time-trouble, with some 40 minutes in reserve, 
Black rejects the simple 35...Sd8. After calculat¬ 
ing the winning variation 36 g5 Sal 37 Sxal 
Wxal+ 38 ^?g2 fxg5 39 Axg5 Se8, at the last 
moment I “saw” that with the rook on c6 I 
could achieve even more with 39...d5.’ (Geller) 
Black’s tragedy is that now he does not 
even have a draw! However, in this there is 
some kind of higher justice, as shown also by 
the 6th game, and indeed die entire course of 
the match... 

36 Ah6! Axh6 37 #h8+ 9t?e7 38 £ixf6 
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The only way to save the game was by 
38.Jfe.f8 39 Sel+ We5 (39.jbd8 40 Wxf8+ 
shc7 41 Wx/7+ <&b6 42 4^/7+ - G.K.) 40 
2xe5+ cixeS 41 ^3d5+ ‘jtts’eri.’ (Geller) This is 
indeed more tenacious, but even so it would 
not have saved Black in view of 40 £kl5+! 
*e8 (40...&e6 41 Wf6+ fcd5 42 Wxt7+) 41 
Sxe5+ dxe5 42 Wxe5+ &d7 43 £lxb4! ±d6 
(43...cxb4 44 Wd5+) 44 Wf6. 

39 g5! (both the only move, and sufficient!) 


A quite incredible game, which decided the i 
outcome of die match. Taken out of the com 
text of the encounter as a whole, it creates an 
incomprehensible and sad impression. It ap-; 
pears that White was simply incredibly lucky.; 
But if one remembers Spassky’s match strat- : 
egv, everything falls into place. It is anodier 
matter than this strategy demanded an enor¬ 
mous self-belief and reserves of energy. 
Spassky was already full of the psychological 
confidence, so necessary to a challenger, that 
in any case he would become world cham¬ 
pion: if 1 don’t happen to win this game, 1 
will win die next one!’ Can one mentally with¬ 
stand such pressure?! 

In the 6 th game the shocked Geller wanted 
to improve Black’s play, but Spassky got his 
improvement in first and inflicted an utterly 
crushing defeat. 


The sealed move. It is a paradox, but there 
is no defence: 41...&xg5? 42 h4+ < 4 > xh4 43 
Wxg 6 . Black is forced to give up a rook. 


Candidates Match, 
Sukhumi 1968, 6th game 


Sicilian Defe 


42.. .®xg5 

in my adjournment analysis I saw that 

42.. .5al, which had been planned on the 38th 
move, encounters a problem-like stroke: 43 


Wc8+ steS (43.,.st?xg5 44 $3e4+ Wxe4+ 45 
dxe4 fixfl+ 46 4?g2 and the bishop is lost) 44 
^g 4 + sfed5 45 c4-H and Black loses his rook.’ 
(Geller) Here 42...Sxc2 43 Wc8+ ( *i?xg5 44 
£k4+ 4?h6 45 Wf8+ does not help either. 

43 We7! 

Successfully completing the pursuit of the 
king. 43 $3e4+ 4?h6 44 Wf7 was less 
straightforward due to 44...We3! 45 fixf4 
Sal+ 46 Sfl Wxh3+ 47 $gl Wg4+ 48 < & > h2! 
We2+ 49 Sf2 Wh5+ 50 %2 Whl+ 51 <%3 
figl+ 52 &f4 Wh4+ 53 ^e3 and wins. 

43,..We3 44 £se4+ ^h5 45 Wh7 + &h6 
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14 b3! 

‘An exclamation mark — for anticipation! 
Guessing that Black would stick to the con¬ 
ventional move order, Spassky and Bon- 
darevsky worked out an exceptionally accurate 
arrangement of die forces. Possibly I should 
have changed plan: 14...£kl7!?T5 Set e 6 ! 16 
g4 d5 with a good game.’ (Geller) 

14...S.a8 15 2 c 1 (by not wasting rime on 
fibl, White gains a tempo) 15...fia2 16 g4 


Jkd5+ e6 27 ^xe6! Jtxe6 28 £xf6 fixf6 29 
Wxf6 J_xd5 30 Wd8+ <&g7 31 We7+! ±f7 32 
We5+ is bad) 26 2xf4 2xf4 27 ±xf4 Wf6 28 
J.d5+ (28 ±g5 Wd4+ 29 &hl £k3 30 ±f3 
the2\ is unclear) 28...^f8 29 Wf2>? (if 29 
±h6+ ^e8 30 Wxf6 exf6 31 1, c6+ ±dl 32 
±xb5 Jlxb5 33 Jte3, then 33...c4! 34 dxc4 
Jtc6 35 JLc5 Jke4 36 c3 bxc3 37 Sxc3 Sc2 38 
Se3 f5 with sufficient compensation) 

29...£>d4 30 We3 Sxc2 31 Sxc2 ^xc2 32 
Jth6+ ^e8 33 Wxc5 Wd4+ 34 Wxd4 ^xd4 
35 &£2 JLe6 36 Jlxe6 4£lxe6 37 JLe3 with the 
better endgame. 

21 <2}g5£ja3 

This counterplay against the c2-pawn is 
clearly too late. In contrast to the previous 
game, White has not burned his boats behind 
him - he has not given up much material. 


The queen should have been kept closer — 

16.. .Wc7 or 16...Wa5 17 Wei Wb5 18 Wf2 
Sfa8 with the idea of ...<§M7 and ...Sal. 

17 Wei Wa6?! (in Geller\s opinion, ‘after 

17.. .d5 18 e5 £}d7 19 Wh4 e 6 it was still pos¬ 
sible to construct a defence’) 18 Wf2 43a7?! 

18...4)d7 was more circumspect. 


If 22...Se8 White would have won by 23 
e5! dxe5 24 Sxf6! exf6 25 Wh7+ &f8 26 
Jtxc5+ 2e7 27 itxe74- sl?xe7 28 Wxg7 fxg5 29 
Wxe5+, whereas now there follows an imme¬ 
diate exchange sacrifice. 


‘The beginning of the end. White’s attack 
develops so rapidly that Black does not even 
have time to pick up the now superfluous c 2 - 
pawn.’ (Geller) As we see, White has achieved 
far more from the opening than in the 4th 
game (to say nothing of the 2 nd). 

19...£sb5 20 fxg6 hxg6? 

This loses by force. According to Geller, 
‘ 20 ...fxg 6 would not have changed anything,’ 
but in my opinion this would have made 
things much harder for White: 

1) 21 Wh4 £>c7! (21...£W3? 22 £ig5! and 
lxf6) 22 £>g5 (22 £>f4?! e5!; 22 e5 dxe5! 23 
jfe.xc5 £>e6 24 ±xe7 2f7) 22...h6! 23 £if4 (but 


23 Sxf6! exf6 24 Wh7+ &f8 

Again, as in the 4th game, the white queen 
breaks through at h7 - the character of the 
play is completely identical: pursuit of the 
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king! Moreover, on tills occasion a spectacular 
blow proves decisive: 

25 £>xf7! Sxc2? 

Ah, tills ill-fated pawn! Nevertheless it was 
more tenacious to play 25... c i?xf7 26 Jth6 Hg8 
27 OtfA Sxc2 28 Sfl! g5 29 #g6+ 4?e7 30 
Axg7 gxf4 31 jtxf6+ sl?d7 32 WxgB Wxd3 33 
Wf7 + S^c6 34 Wd5+ Wxd5 35 exd5+ ^d7 36 
Jle4 etc. 

26 ±h6! Ixc1+ (or 26...Wxd3 27 ®xg7+ 
^e8 28 Ixc2 £kc2 29 &f4) 27 ^xcl 4?xf7 
(if 27...Jhdi6 28 4£kh6 ^e8 White wins by 29 
4£ig8 $f8 30 £ie7) 28 fcg7+ 4?e8 29 g5 
(29 e5 Jlxg2 30 e6 was also good) 29...f5 30 
#xg6+ 4?d7 (or 30...<&d8 31 Wf7 Wc6 32 g6 
Wd7 33 #h7! <^c7 34 g7) 31 #f7 + St?c6 32 
exf5+ 1-0 

The best game of the match. 

The final score was 5V2-2V2 — the same as 
three years earlier. It might be thought that 
Geller played below his usual strength. But 
this is incorrect: he played as well as Spassky 
allowed him! The winner demonstrated a clear 
superiority in the psychology of match play. 

‘Spassky’s staggering calmness and compo¬ 
sure enable him to find the best practical 
measures at the most difficult moments of a 
game,’ wrote Geller after the match. ‘The 
amazing imperturbability and confidence, with 
which he sometimes makes moves that are 
not even the best, undoubtedly places his op¬ 
ponents in a false position. Several times I 
wasted precious time, trying to discern that 
which in reality' was not there! Spassky made 
several serious mistakes, but his excellent: tac¬ 
tical resourcefulness always helped him to 
complicate the play.’ 

Three months later, in the summer of 1968, 
came the semi-final match with Bent Larsen, 
whose star was then very much in the ascen¬ 
dancy (an account of the outstanding Danish 
grandmaster can be read in Volume 4). And 
again a crushing defeat awaited Spassky’s op¬ 
ponent! It all began with the ‘quiet’, but psy¬ 
chologically very important first game. Some 


interesting thoughts on this game, and on the 
match as a whole, were expressed by Euwe: 

‘Spassky is less aware of his strength than . 
the majority of the great players, and in this 
respect he is the antipode of Larsen. The Dan¬ 
ish grandmaster firmly believes in himself, he ; 
aims for die initiative and he always plays lor a . 
win. His play somewhat resembles that or Bo- 
goljubow, who said: “When 1 am White, 1 win : 
because 1 am White, when I am Black be¬ 
cause 1 am Bogoljubow.” Larsen is not afraid 
of am positional complications and he goes in 
for rash tricks in order to achieve lus goals. 
“The king can defend itself/' thinks Larsen, 
and he does not undertake any special precau¬ 
tionary measures to safeguard Inis own king. 
The duel of the antipodes, Larsen and Spass¬ 
ky, took an exceptionally tense and fighting 
course. There was a clash, on the one hand, of 
Larsen’s eagerness to seize the initiative at any 
cost, and on the other - of Spassky’s deliber- . 
ately restrained strategy, which, however, in no 
way restricted his enormous practical strength. 

In the first game Spassky chose the quiet 
Exchange Variation of the Slav Defence, 
which usually leads to a quick draw. In this 
way he allowed Larsen an opportunity' to dis 
play lus ambitions. The latter indeed did not 
wish to be content with a tedious role and 
tried to seize the initiative in an almost lifeless 
position. Bur here, with the help of an accu¬ 
rately calculated combination, the far-sighted 
Spassky creared a sudden attack on the king. A 
splendid game, probably the best in the 
match!’ 

Game 74 

B.Spassky-B.Larsen 

Candidates Match, Mahno 1968,1st game 
Slav Defence D14 _ 

1 d4 £?,f6 2 £)f3 d5 3 c4 c6 (Larsen had 
hardly ever played this before!) 4 cxd5 cxd5 
5 Af4 ^c6 6 4b c3 &f5 7 e3 e6 8 ±bS 

The variation 8 Wb3 Jtb4! 9 JLb5 (Botvin- 
nik-Trifunovic, Moscow 1947), which has a 
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drawish reputation, acquired some new theory 
towards the end of the century, but its evalua¬ 
tion remained unchanged. 

8„..4bd7i (8...Jtb4?! 9 4be5! — Volume 2, Game 
No. 75) 9 0-0 

The modem line is 9 Wa4 fic8 (9...Wb6 10 
£>h4!) 10 0-0 a6 11 J.xc6 Ixc6 12 Sfcl i,e7 

13 4bdl!? (against Sveshnikov, 44th USSR 
Championship, Moscow' 1976, Petrosian 
played 13 4ble2 with the idea of 13..Jtd3?! 14 
Sxc6 JLb5 15 Wxb5!! axb5 16 Sc7, but 

13.. .®b6! 14 2xc6 bxc6 is more solid) 13...b5 

14 #b3 with some chances of an advantage. 

9.. Jte7 10 2d 

10 ^b3!? is more energetic, for example: 

10.. .g5 11 Jkg3 h5 12 h3 g4 13 hxg4 hxg4 14 
£>d2 (Milov-Sadler, Isle of Man 1994) 

14.. .a6!?, or 10...0-0 11 Sfcl Sc8 12 Jtxc6 
bxc6 13 Wbl with a sharp struggle (Milov- 
Hubner, Switzerland 1998). 

10.. .0.0 11 h3?! (11 tM) 11 ...Sc8 



12 Jld3?! 

It was better to play 12 4ba4 Wa5 13 Jkxc6 
Sxc6 14 Sxc6 bxc6 15 4be5 4ibxe5 16 Jtxe5 f6 
17 JLg3 with equality. Why then did Spassky 
present his opponent with so many tempi? It 
is probable that, on encountering an opening 
surprise, he decided to avoid complications 
and stick to waiting strategy — in short, to al¬ 
low Larsen ‘to play a bit’. As Botvinnik liked 
to say: ‘Let the fellow make a move!’ 

12...iLxd3 13 fcd3 ^b6 14 We2 a6 

Black already has a very comfortable game: 


his knight will invade at c4, and evicting it by 
b2-b3 will weaken the queenside. White often 
loses such positions, and he has to play pre¬ 
cisely and accurately to avoid this. 

15 4be1! 16 &d3 £ib4?! 

The very first inaccuracy immediately leads 
to the loss of the initiative. After 16...Wa5! 
Black’s position would have been the slightly 
more pleasant. 



Preparing 4if4-d3. ‘In equal positions 
Spassky usually plays very subtly/ (Gligoric) 

For the moment there is dead calm on the 
board, but this is clearly not to the ambitious 
Dane’s taste! He does not want to reconcile 
himself to a draw and begins looking for ac¬ 
tive moves - ‘with his customary optimism he 
wants to attack even there, where the position 
does not allow this.’ (Spassky) 

22...Wa3?! 

This move does not yet spoil anything, but 
it was simpler to play 22...Sxcl 23 Sxcl Sc8 
24 Wa5 h5 with equality-. 

23 £>f4 Sxcl?! 

Despite the loss of two tempi, ‘Black 
should have admitted his mistake and returned 
— 23...Wd6.’ (Spassky) 

And again I remember Botvinnik, who rep¬ 
rimanded me for my flippant play: ‘If you 
“bungle” like this, you’ll be transformed into a 
Taimanov or a Larsen!’ This did not sound 
too bad for a young candidate master in the 
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mid-1970s, but today, when 1 look at this draw due to the weakness ok the white pawns: 
game, i feel ill at ease at such a prospect. 31 ^?h2 ^xa2 32 Mh 6 a5. 

24 Sxcl 12c8 25 Sxc 8 + £',xc 8 26 '§'c2! 28 £)d3 

It was possibl) stronger (but also more; 

-- Wtf'tiWWA risky!) to play 28 fcb71? Wel t 29 &f2 

30 Wl> 8 + *g7 31 We5+ &g 8 32 &c2 with an 
il ±M m±mt\ extra pawn. But Spassky subtly seises the; 

J |t|| §§|| ||| |||| change in the situation and calmly strengthens 

■ A 'WA, 7 his position, probably hoping that Larsen’s 

27th move wall not be Ins last mistake. 
jm M S i 28...5 29 g4! 

It lUf fltl it it The only winning try. The immediate 29 

* 7 ltf 8 «§» SI 4k\5 would have been pamed by the simple 


The white queen unexpectedly breaks into 
the enemy position, exploiting the lack of 
harmony among Black’s pieces: his queen is 
isolated, his knight has no strong-points, and 
in addition Inis king has no escape square. 

26 ...£>e7 27 Wc7 

The character of the play has changed 
sharply: White has begun to create concrete 
threats, and Larsen has to defend. 


29.. .41h6? 

White did not have to wait long for the 
next mistake: realising that he had to think not 
about activity, bur about how to save the 
game, I^arsen became rattled! In my opinion, it 
would be better to resign immediately than to 
retreat the knight to ‘nowhere’. As Oliguric 
expressed it, ‘now the black king suffocates’. 

Meanwhile, Black’s position was still defen¬ 
sible, and he only had to find the regrouping 

29.. .£id6 30 £ie5 h 6 ! The audacious black 
queen cannot be underestimated: it defends 
the knight and, crucially, ties down the white 
queen by the need to control the cl-square, 
from which saving checks can begin. In addi¬ 
tion, with the pawn on h 6 White cannot plan 
the flight of his king to f4. The other attacking 
scheme does not work — 31 4id7 4)b5!, while 
after the continuation 31 Wc5! Wxc5 32 dxc5 


27...g6? 

An inexplicable move. Apparently the inde¬ 
fatigable Larsen wanted to leap with his knight 
to f5 and 27...$3g6! seemed too simplistic to 
him. However, after 28 ^lxg 6 (28 Wc 8 + 4^f8 

29 £3d3? does not work in view of 29...Wxa2 

30 £k5 Wd2!) 28,..hxg6 29 ®c 8 + Sl?h7 30 
Wxbl £6 Black would easily have gained a 
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the endgame is closer to a draw than to a win 
for White. 

30 4be5! (White suddenly creates a mating 
attack, .in which his king takes an active part) 

30.. .Wb4 

It was no better to play 30...Hhca2 31 4LkI7 
Wa3 32 ^>g2! fh4 33 <4>g3 b5 34 Wb 8 + &g7 
35 #e5+ %8 36 $f4! etc. 

31 £id7! fte1+ 32 4?g2 0e2+ 33 #g3 
&f5+ (if 33...Wei + 34 &f4! g5+ 35 &xg5 
Wxe3+ 36 f4 <&g7, then 37 ’#d 8 ! is decisive) 
34 gxf5 ®e1 + 35 *f4! Wh4+ 36 4?e5 
#g3+ 37 f4 #xe3+ 38 <4?f6 (such a victo¬ 
rious march by the king into the opponent’s 
position always creates a great impression) 

38.. .1 f xd4+ 39£ie5 1-0 

This purely psychological defeat so affected 
Larsen that the subsequent play was one¬ 
sided. He also lost the next two games and, in 
the end, the match: 2Vz-5V2. Spassky again 
displayed a brilliant understanding of his op¬ 
ponent’s psycholog> T . 

The Storming of Olympus 

Just two months later Spassky met Korchnoi 
(who had defeated Tal in the semi-final) in the 
Candidates final. Viktor Lvovich solved the 
problem of the Closed Variation of the Sicil¬ 
ian, but this did not help him, since his oppo¬ 
nent outplayed him in a complicated and pro¬ 
tracted struggle, also with Black. And with 
White, when his play with 1 e4 did not work 
out, Spassky simply switched to 1 d4, and this 
proved unpleasant for Korchnoi. In the 7 th 
game, as though hypnotised, he chose the 
King’s Indian Defence and was quickly 
crushed in the Samisch Variation. 

Recently Korchnoi and I were discussing 
those days, and he admitted that at that time it 
was been very difficult to combat Spassky: ‘Bo¬ 
ris skilfully maintained the tension and made 
strong, unexpected moves at decisive moments. 
He complicated the play just before time- 
trouble, when I no longer had any time left...’ 
We also mentioned Bondarevsky: after all, it: 


was he who made the talented young grand¬ 
master into a genuinely strong-willed match 
fighter. The outcome of that match with 
Korchnoi was bVi-V/z in Spassky’s favour. 
Next in line was an encounter with Petrosian. 

Every match for the world championship 
has its mystery; a sentiment that Spassky in 
particular likes to repeat. In such duels there 
are indeed a mass of hidden nuances that in¬ 
fluence the decisions of the two players. At 
times these are inexplicable even to those who 
have at some time fought for the world crown 
themselves. And for others it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to imagine the degree of nervous tension 
and the diverse motifs by which the partici¬ 
pants in the battle are governed. 

I can picture the psychological problems that 
Spassky and Petrosian encountered in 1969: 
after their first match they knew everything, or 
nearly everything, about each other. Spassky 
faced a very difficult situation. He was now 
stronger than Petrosian, having made a step 
forward in his chess evolution. However, chess 
strength in general and chess strength in a spe¬ 
cific match are by no means one and the same 
thing. After all, Spassky had also been very 
strong in 1966, as indicated by his brilliant vic¬ 
tor)' in the super-tournament in Santa Monica 
(ahead of Fischer, Larsen, Portisch, Petrosian 
etc.) just two months after the lost match. But 
however the various tournaments turned out 
for Petrosian, he was an extremely dangerous 
match opponent. It was here that his qualities 
acquired, particular value: his unique sense of 
danger, and his ability to avoid a direct con¬ 
frontation and to deploy his pieces such that 
they restricted the opponent’s possibilities. 

It is interesting to observe how Spassky 
breached this wall. The match was rather un¬ 
even, but in the end die challenger won the 
latent psychological struggle, in which he had 
been unsuccessful in 1966. That previous 
match had also been a difficult one, but Petro¬ 
sian had dominated psychologically: it seems 
to me that in the depths of his heart Spassky 
had not really believed that he would win, and 
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at some point, lie had lost the necessary confi¬ 
dence in himself. In a recent interview he ad¬ 
mitted: 1 was worn out by the qualifying 
competitions and, in addition, I was poor. 
And when a poor man becomes a king (and I 
hold monarchist views), this does not turn out 
well! In the first match I was helped by Smys¬ 
lov: he fed me all the time at his place, and by 
the end of die match I had actually put on six 
kilograms! But when I played the second 
match I already had money, so I was able to 
compensate my trainers: after all, I had won 
the first prize of $5,000 at the tournament in 
Santa Monica.’ 1 should explain that in the late 
1960s, especially in the USSR, this was a con¬ 
siderable sum of money! 

Of course, these were completely different 
matches (although there were some amazing 
similarities: for example, the 20th game of the 
first match with the 10th of the second match 
- two nightmarish defeats for the challenger in 
the Nimzo-Indian Defence!). And, of course, 
in 1969 Spassky had learned from the lessons 
of die earlier match. But Petrosian too arrived 
fully armed for the second encounter. Being 
very aware of his opponent’s weaknesses, he 
by no means considered himself to be 
doomed. And he even took a mysterious deci¬ 
sion: not to avoid complicated, double-edged 
set-ups, and to take more risks than usual. For 
the sake of this he sacrificed his solidity! His 
‘Black’ openings were markedly more aggres¬ 
sive than those of three years earlier, whereas 
his ‘White’ openings were, as usual, aimed at 
gradual suffocation. 

In those times there was still great scope 
for creativity, and there was not such rigorous 
and long-range opening preparation as, for 
example, in my matches with Karpov or even 
in the matches between Karpov and 
Korchnoi. Even so, the second Petrosian- 
Spassky match was the first to feature pro¬ 
longed, critical opening duels, based on the 
deep development of entire systems. The 
Tarrasch Defence became a testing ground. Its 
employment by Spassky was one of the main 


revelations of the match (although he had also 
played it previously, on occasion). This was an 
audacious challenge to the positional prin¬ 
ciples of Petrosian, who liked playing by : 
points, against some permanent weakness - 
for example, against an isolated d5 pawn. 

But Spassky had no fear of the ‘isolani’. He 
deployed Inis pieces harmoniously and created : 
tactical threats very resourcefully. If necessary i 
he also calmly and patiently defended slightly 
inferior positions (an area in which he had : 
made obvious progress compared with 1966). ; 
The theory of the Tarrasch Defence was vir¬ 
gin territory in those days, and Spassky (along 
with his trainer, Bondarevsky) subtly sensed 
that his opponent would play too cautiously, 
avoiding committing continuations and 
thereby allowing Black to solve his opening ; 
problems successfully. Also present w'as a psy ¬ 
chological implication, typical ot Spassky: 
hypnotised by the ‘dubious’ defence and the : 
eternal weakness at d5. White might overstep 
the mark. And, as we shall sec, this judgment 
was fully justified. 

The match began badly for Spassky. In the 
1st game if was apparently anxiety that told: 
after reaching an excellent position from the 
opening (the Paulsen Variation in the Sicilian 
Defence), he delayed matters and found him¬ 
self in a difficult endgame: during the resump¬ 
tion he found a snidv-like draw, but then 
blundered and lost at the very last moment. In 
the 2nd game, employing the Tarrasch De¬ 
fence, he quickly seized the initiative, forcing 
White ro secure a draw'. In the opinion of 
grandmaster Bolcslavsky, Petrosian’s second, 
‘this game had a serious influence on the fur 
rher course of the match: Spassky realised that 
Petrosian could be let down by his positional 
instinct and that in lus favourite positions he 
was beginning to feci not altogether confi 
dent.’ In the third game there was a quiet draw' 
- Spassky did not achieve anything as White, 
employing the Maroczy set-up against the Ac¬ 
celerated Dragon. 

The 4th and 5th games proved ro be the 
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turning point. When I came to annotate them, 
I looked through the splendid book on the 
match by Boleslavsky and Bondarevsky, which 
I received as a present back in my childhood. 


1 c4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £ta3 c5 4 cxd5 exd5 

An unexpected repetition of the opening in 
the 2nd game. Petrosian, who did not rate the 
Tarrasch Defence very' highly, had thought 
that it was simply a one-off. 

5 £if3 £}c6 6 g3 7 ±g2 kel 8 0-0 
0-0 



The best plan, although the 9th world 
champion had previously played both 9 Jlf4 
and 9 Jte3. 

9...cxd4 

After 9.. jLe6 10 dxc5 Jlxc5 11 JLxf6! (ac¬ 
cording to Bondarevsky, ‘nipping in the bud 
the opponent’s striving for active piece play’; 
11 4ki4— Volume 2, Game No.45) 11 ,..Wxf6 12 
4kd5 Wxb2 13 £>c7 Iad8 14 Wcl thcl 15 
Saxcl Jtb6 16 < S3xe6 fxe6 (Rubinstein- 
Schlechter, Vienna 1908), or 15...b6 16 ^3xe6 
fxe6 (Petrosian-Spassky, 16th matchgame, 
Moscow 1969) Black has a depressing end¬ 
game. And although he escaped the worst in 


both these games, later practice confirmed the 
correctness of tills evaluation. 

10 <S5xd4 h6 11 ke 3 ±g4 

‘Petrosian had a sceptical regard for this 
move, and he was surprised that Spassky em¬ 
ployed it a second time.’ (Boleslavsky) 



12&b3 

As soon transpires, White had not yet pre¬ 
pared anything serious in this variation. 12 h3 
&e6 13 Scl (13 £3xc6?! bxc6 14 £ki4 tk8! 15 
&h2 c5) 13...Wd7 14 t st?h2 4le5 also promises 
him little (Korchnoi-Spassky, 24th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1957). And only in 
the 12th game did he hit on an advantage after 
12 Wa4! ^3a5 13 fiadl (as, incidentally, I beat 
Palatnik in 1981), forcing Black to turn in the 
18th game to the more flexible ll...fie8!, 
which has been the main move ever since. 

Since I also used to play the Tarrasch De¬ 
fence, I can add that the mechanical siege of 
the d5-pawn does not bring White any tangi¬ 
ble gains. What is required is energetic play 
and the accurate deployment of his forces, 
enabling him both to blockade the d-paw 7 n, 
and to suppress Black’s piece activity. I suc¬ 
cessfully employed this risky defence in Can¬ 
didates matches (1983-84), where after 
ll...Se8 Belyavsky tried 12 Wa4 and 12 Wc2, 
and Korchnoi and Smyslov — 12 a3, but only 
in the match for the world crown was a com¬ 
paratively unpleasant plan found: 12 Wb3 
£k5 13 Wc2 Jlg4 14 4bf5 Sc8 (it is also pos¬ 
sible to play 14...JLb4 15 Jld4 Jlxc3 16 kxc3 


Game 75 


World Championship Match, 
Moscow 1969, 4th game 
Queen *s Gambit D34 
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Ixe2 17 Well - 17 Wd3!? - 17...d4 18 £kd4 
Sx£2 19 Wa4 flxg2+ 20 4>xg2 Wd5+ 21 4?gl 
43c4 22 Wb5 a6 23 Wxd5 ^xd5 and Black 
can hold the endgame, Kasparov-Illescas, 
Linares 1990) 15 Jld4 Jtc5 16 JlxcS flxc5 17 
£te3! Ae6 18 fladl Wc8 19 Wa4 with a slight 
but enduring advantage (Karpov-Kasparov, 
9th matchgame, Moscow 1984/85). True, ex¬ 
perience has shown that here too Black can 
put up a successful fight: 18...Wd7!? 19 Wd3 
(19 b4 lc7 20 bxa5 d4 21 fld3 iri'5!) 19...£ic4 
20 £>xc4 (20 Wd4 £lxe3!) 20...dxc4 with 
equality (Lastin-Bezgodov, Moscow 1999). 

In the 1990s the main continuation became 
12 2c 1 itf8, for example: 13 ^3xc6 bxc6 14 
£3a4 ±d7 15 JLc5 i.xc5 16 £>xc5 &g4 17 
Sel Wa5 18 h3 ±f5 19 Wd4! Sab8 20 a3 
(Kasparov-Illescas, Linares 1994), or 13 £3a4!? 
Jtd7 14 ^3c5 (Kramnik-Illescas, Linares 1994) 
- in both cases with some advantage to White. 

The Tarrasch Defence continues to be 
played to this day, albeit more rarely. The the¬ 
ory of this opening has made great strides and 
it no longer has its former freshness and nov¬ 
elty: ways have been found for White to neu¬ 
tralise the opponent’s active counterplay... 


grounds) 14...Wd7 15 <§35d4 Jlli3 16 #3xc6 
bxc6 17 Wd3 Jexg2 18 ( &xg2 a5! with equality. 
The alternative is 14 £lc5!? ^.xc:5 15 <&xc5 with 
a small plus after both 15...Wa5 16 JLd4 4ixd4 
(or 16...3V4 17 a3 flad8 18 e3) T Wxd4 flac8 
18 e3 flc4 19 Wd3 Sec8 20 Scdl fl8c5 21 a3, 
arul 15...£V4 16 £3xe4 dxe4 l* 7 Wa4 Wd5 18 
Axe4 Wxa2 19 Wxa2 Jlxa2 20 13. 

14...Wd7 15 J&c5 

Played after 17 minutes’ thought and again 
on general grounds - for the sake of the ‘posi 
uonally advantageous exchange of dark- 
squared bishops’. The commentators attach an 
exclamation mark to this move. However, 15 
4ic5!? again comes into consideration here. 
For example, 15...Axc5 16 Jk,xc5 Sad8 (it is 
no better to piay 16...b6 17 Ad4!, or 16...d4 1 / 
<53b5 JLxa2 18 £)xd4 .&.d5 19 v3xc6 Jtxc6 20 
Wxd7 4)xd7 21 j§,xc6 bxc6 22 Ae3 fle6 23 
Sal) l" 7 #jb5 £V4 18 Jk,xe4 dxe4 19 £}d6 b6 
20 JiLa3 (but not 20 ^xe8r' Wxe8 21 Jtd6 
£la5 22 Sc7 £lc4) is favourable for Wliite. 


15...Sa<.18 16 ilxe7 Wxe7 is also acceptable. 
Here the harmonious development of Black’s 
pieces fully compensates lor the weakness of 
his isolated d5-pawn: 17 e3 ilg4 (17...Wb4?! 
18 a3 Wb6 19 £>a4 Wb5 20 &d4 <£xd4 21 
Wxd4 is inferior) 18 f3 JL f5 19 £ib5 Ilc8 20 
£}5d4 £)xd4 21 4ixd4 JLg6 etc. 


12.. .Jte6 13 flcl (if 13 £lc5, then 13...d4! 
14 <£)xe6 fxe6 15 Jlxc6 dxe3 is possible) 

13.. .5e8! 

The routine 13...flc8 was inferior, since after 
14 <2)b5 Black would have had to move one of 
his queenside pawns, which for the moment 
does not come into his plans.’ (Boleslavsky) 
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16 l.xe7 (16 £3b5 j&.h3 17 ±hl a6 18 ±xe7 
Wxe7 19 ^35d4 4*3e4 with equality, Bon- 
darevsky) 16...Wxe7! (with the intention of 
...Sed8 and ...d5-d4) 17 e3 

This took White 14 minutes. 17 <§3xd5?! (if 

17 ^3b5 or 17 €k!4, then 17...Wb4) 17...4hxd5 

18 Jlxd5 was unfavourable on account of 

18.. .fled8 19 e4 ^3b4 and the capture on c!5. 

17.. .fied8 18 We2 (vacating the dl-square 
for die rook) 18...Jlg4! 

An unpleasant left hook’. The hasty 

18.. .d4? would have led to a difficult endgame 
after 19 <53xd4 ^3xcl4 20 exd4 flxd4 21 4?3b5 
Ixcl 22 4bxd4! flxel+ 23 Wxel. 



19 f3 

‘Driving back die audacious bishop and se¬ 
curely defending the e4- and g4-squares. The 
e3-pawn is easily defended and it is not hard 
to aedvate the g2-bishop. Even so, 19 £3 im¬ 
parts to the game that sharpness which Petro¬ 
sian usually endeavoured to avoid. A more 
flexible alternative was 19 Wfl!? (with the 
threat of 20 h3 ±h5 21 £>e2 and £)f4). After 

19...$3e5 20 ^d4 Wb4 21 Wb5 Wliite obtains 
the better endgame, while if 19...^3e4 he has 
the one correct reply 20 4^e2!’ (Boleslavsky) 

A very interesting recommendation. I 
should just: like to amend the last variation: 
2(>...£lb4 21 f3! £>d2 22 4ixd2 Wxe3+ 23 fT2 
Wxf2+! (but not 23...'i^xd2? 24 flcdl Wc2 25 
fxg4 *§3d3 26 2xd3 HSfxd3 27 $3f4) 24 ^xf2 
<53d3+ 25 ‘Sbfl ^xcl 26 flxcl! flxcl+ 27 
£kcl J.f5 28 £fcb3! (28 £idb3? Sc8 29 £le2 


i.d3 30 £>d4 flcl+ 31 tf?f2 Jtxe2 32 &xe2 
Sbl is incorrect) 28...d4 (now 28...Sc8?! 
misses the mark: 29 43cl4 jLd7 30 14 Scl+ 31 
^t?e2) 29 f4 b6 30 4? £2 with somewhat the 
better ending. If instead Black plays 20...^3a5, 
then after 21 4ied4! 4bxb3 22 £)xb3 he is also 
left with a fixed weakness at d5. 

19.. Jtf5 20 flcdl £ie5 



Although nominally White still retains a 
slight initiative, now 7 he too has weaknesses 
and a change in the play gradually begins to 
occur. This is no longer that typically Petro¬ 
sian-like play, ‘coiling round’ the opponent’s 
weaknesses, where for a long time one can 
move here and there and see what happens. 
The position becomes increasingly double- 
edged and demands concrete action. 

Thus Spassky had won the psychological 
duel, by taking the play onto territory where 
the opponent felt less confident. After all, Pet¬ 
rosian’s strength was always in his anticipation 
of danger, and if he thought that it was time to 
make a draw, he would do so. But here he 
played for a win with 19 f3 and... began to lose 
his objectivity! It seems to me that he felt the 
need to demonstrate an advantage for White 
in the Tarrasch Defence, preventing him from 
modifying his play, which he would probably 
have done in another opening. It was diis that 
Spassky w r as trying to achieve. His idea was 
that the opponent would not realise the true 
danger of his position until it was too late, 
seeking an ephemeral advantage and then hav- 
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One would like to play 23 t'4 immediately . 
(in order to block in the bishop with f4-f5), ; 
but then Black has 23..JLh5 24 Wfl, and now i 
not 24...Sxd4? 25 exd4 4?jf3+ 26 Mxf3! 
#xel+ 27 fixel 4x6 28 fit-7 fib8 (28...b5 29 : 
SxaT b4 30 £>bS! Se8 31 $VI6! fie2 32 SaR+ : 
$|?h7 33 ^Yxf 7 is even worse) 29 <53b5 ^i'8 30 ; 
ficT &3e8 31 fic.3 with advantage to White, 
but 24...$V*6! 25 g4 ^3xg4 (this forces a draw) 
26 <ftxd5 flxd5 27 Wxc4 Wh4! 28 ±xg4 (28 
Wfl? <?3xe3!) 28...1 r xg4t- 29 &hl fixed 30 
3xd4 Wf3t- 31 Sfrgl 1 ffl f g4+ with perpetual. 

After 23 Wi! Bondarevsky recommended 

23.. . 1 H r b4. Now if play continues with the plau¬ 
sible 24 fid2 JUi5! 25 a3 Wa5 26 g4 JLg6 27 
fiedl ficH 28 '042 l round a typical exchange 
sacrifice: 28...Sxc3! 29 bxc3 £k'4 30 fie2 Wxc3 
with more than sufficient compensation. Per¬ 
haps 23 a3!? and only then #fl would be more ; 
cautious, bur here too White constant!}' has to 
reckon with the exchange sacrifice. 

Petrosian's move is pretentious, and perhaps 
also the strongest: now 24 f4 and 25 4£kd5! is' 
serious!'.' threatened, leading *+T, the world 
champion thought that he could allow himself 
ro play in a mote risky, creative manner, by 
weakening bis kingside. 1 think that he did not 
even consider the possibility of losing. 

23.. .fib4!? 

Yet another provocation! Objectively, it 
was safer to play 23...#cl7! (but not 23...©cS? 
24 f4 &c6 25 4b3 l’b4 26 4g2! £ie7 27 15 
4h7 28 £k!4) 24 B‘g2 B’c7 with a very com¬ 
plicated, rouglilv equal game. But Spassky 
makes a move that is purely psychological, as 
though to unnerve his opponent. Oh, this 
hooligan-like rook! (One involuntarily recalls 
an old game between Tarrasch and Lasker — 
\'ohtme 1, Came No.54). Petrosian thought for 
a further 10 minutes, trying in vain ro find an 
answer to the question: ‘How to punish Black 
for such provocative play?’ 

24 b3 

‘The tempting move 24 14 does not bring 
any benefit in view of 24...4ic4! 25 b3 ^3d6 26 
f5 4h7 27 ±g2 We5.’ (Bondarevsky) For ex¬ 


ing to engage in a painstaking defence and 
find the only moves. 

21 £>d4 

Occupying the d4-square. It was not at all 
in Petrosian’s style to play 21 ^3xd5 fixd5 22 
fixd5 4£)xd5 23 e4 ^3d3!? (this is better than 
the struggle for a draw 7 after 23...jfc.xe4 24 
Wxe4 4ic6 25 Wxe7 ^3dxe7 26 14 si?f8) 24 
Wxd3 ^b4 25 WbS 4e6 with excellent play 
for the pawn. 


Another provocative move, allowing White 
to activate his bishop and inviting him to seek 
an advantage. 21...iLe6 was much more mod¬ 
est, whereas 21...Jtd7?! was bad on account of 
22 f4 Jtg4 23 fxeS! 4xe2 24 exf6 Wxe3+ 25 
9bhl Wg5 26 €idxe2 Wxf6 27 4ixd5, when 
the three minor pieces are clearly stronger 
than the queen. 

22 ±h3 fic4! 

Of course, Spassky sharpens the play as 
much as possible! After the quiet 22...fib8 it is 
doubtful whether White has anything signifi¬ 
cant, but Black too would have been deprived 
of active play. 


‘Black is in danger of ending up in a diffi¬ 
cult position: the hanging position of his rook 
may provide the theme for various combina¬ 
tions.’ (Boleslavsky) However, White also has 
to take into account a mass of tactical possi¬ 
bilities for die opponent. Petrosian thought 
for 12 minutes. 

23 g4!? 
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ample: 28 £k4 £ide4 29 Sd3 h5! 30 a3 Sxa4 
31 bxa4 hxg4 and Black is perfectly alright. 

24.. .£>c6 25 ®d2 Sb6 

No one has mentioned the return move 

25.. .^3e5!, and if 26 9i?hl, then 26...fib6 27 
itfl ^3h7 with sufficient counterplay. 



26 £sce2?! 

White begins to lose the thread and makes 
a tactical oversight. ‘Tired out by the preced¬ 
ing struggle, Petrosian overlooks that after the 
active 26 ^3a4! Black cannot reply 26...^3xd4? 

27 exd4 fie6, since after 28 g51 he loses the 
exchange. There would only remain 26...fia6, 
but then 27 Afl £lxd4 28 exd4 (28 fcd4?! 
fie6 29 WxtC! h5! is weaker; even better is 

28.. M.c6! 29 Wxa7 h5! 30 g5 §6e8 31 ft ft 32 
$Lg2 !k.c4 or 31 1)4 ft 32 f4 tk,e4 - G.K) 

28.. .fie6 29 4ic5 fixel 30 fixel ®c7 31 fie5 
with a positional squeeze.’ (Boleslavsky') And 
although after 31...b6 32 4(kl3 ‘Black has a 
perfectly sound position without weaknesses,’ 
(Bondarevsky) it is nevertheless worse for him 
than in the game, and in any event White 
would not have been risking anything here. 

26.. .1.h7 

‘A cunning move!’ (Boleslavsky) By moving 
the bishop out of range of the knight at f4, 
Black invites the opponent to declare his in¬ 
tentions. Petrosian spent a further eight min¬ 
utes here... 

27 Jt,g2?! 

‘A serious turning-point in the course of the 
struggle has been reached. White’s initiative on 


the kingside has completely evaporated, and 
only weaknesses and his bad bishop remain. 
This probably exerted a certain psychological 
pressure on Petrosian’s subsequent play, al¬ 
though in general the chances of die two sides 
are. equal.’ (Bondarevsky) Of course, a more 
logical continuation was 27 ^3f4 (27 Jlfl!?) 

27...H f a3!? (it can hardly be advantageous to 
play 27...g5 28 £>fe2 h5 29 gxh5 &xh5 30 £¥5) 
28 Jtfl 4Lxd4 29 exd4 fic6 with equality. 



27.. .He8 28 4lig3 (even after the better 28 
g5 29 £kL3 Wa3 White’s weaknesses be¬ 
gin to unnerve him) 28...£ixd4 29 exd4?! 

Petrosian is still hoping for an advantage 
and makes a move on general grounds, not 
sensing the danger posed by the weakening of 
the f4- and h4-squares. After 29 Wxd4 the 
game would probably have ended in a draw. 

29.. .fie6 30 Sxe6 #'xe6 



As we can see, Black has solved all his 
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h4 36 We3 Xwl8 37 SxtIS fixd5 38 saxd5 
4{j,\d4 39 &g2 £c2 40 a?h3 is unclear) 

35...’0c6, but for some reason no one consid¬ 
ered 36 Ec5! (36 Wd6? Wcl: 36 ^d6? Wc" 7 37 
d.3 Se5! or 37 £>f5 £xf5 38 gxf5 &xt3+ 39: 

4t3h4-i) 36...Wxf3 37 Wxl3 4ixf3+ 38 
&T2 £ixd4 39 Sc" 7 with a quick draw. 

Now, however. White must make an im 
portant decision. 


34 Sc5? 

Taking account of White’s time trouble, it 
was essential for him to play 34 ’#e5!, effec 
dvelv gaining a draw after 34...Wd“’ .35 ^c7 
^e6 36 We5, or 34...f6 35 '§ f xe6+ £)xc6 36 
dj'td, while 34..3§ , ’xe5H 35 dxe5 would even 
have given him the more pleasant game: 

35.. .£k*6 (35...Sxe5? 36 F4 ^e7 37 f5 Ah7 38 
Sc8) 36 Sdl d4 .37 £)6 .&.xf5 38 gxfS £k\5 39 
b4. The move 34 We 5 is an obvious one that 
very much suggests itself. But by now Petro¬ 
sian had lost control of the situation, appar¬ 
ently tired out by the tense struggle and the 
constant uncertainty: whether to play lor a 
win, or make a draw... 

34.. .^.bl! (prompdy exploiting the chance 
opportunity) 35 a4 

If 35 #d2 0f6! 36 Wdl, then Black has the 
powerful 3G...lid8! 37 lb5 Ag6 38 Uxb -7 
39 Sb4 HcS with a strong attack - it was this 
type of posinon t hat Spassky had in mind. 

35.. .ftg6 36 0d2 #f6 

White is now in considerable difficulties: 
the black queen is attacking both the c!4-pawn 


32 ±f1 

Overlooking Black’s reply. The commenta¬ 
tors thought that 32 ( 4 > f2 was necessary, but it 
seems to me that here too the plan with the 
manoeuvre of the knight to e6 would have cre¬ 
ated definite problems for White: 32...Wd6 33 
h4 £k!7 34 ±fl £if8 35 ±b5 fld8 and ...4^6. 
The queens and rooks are still on the board and 
the weakness at d5 is not felt, whereas the 
weaknesses at d4 and f4 and the open position 
of die white king are very sensitive. 

32...£ih7! 

I think that after this move it became clear 
to Petrosian that he might have major prob¬ 
lems. The champion thought for nine minutes 
and ended up in appreciable time-trouble. 

33 #f4 (33 h4 Wf6! 34 h5 £)g5) 33.. 

A consistent continuation of the plan. 
Many commentators recommended the ‘more 
energetic’ 33...HT6 34 I£c5 4?3g5 35 Sxd5 (35 
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and the weakened kingside, and the knight is 
threatening to leap to f4 or ,h4. 

37 ^f2? ' 

The last possibility of a defence was 37 
Sell £>h4 38 Jlg2 i.g6 39 $f2. After 39...b6 
White’s position is unpleasant, but as yet by 
no means lost. Black’s knight would have 
stood at h4, whereas now it reaches f4 and his 
attack becomes irresistible. 

37...£tf4 

It is amazing how everything has changed 
literally in five moves! White is left with only 
weaknesses, whereas the black pieces have be¬ 
come simply ‘savage’, occupying ideal positions. 

38 a5? 

Already in serious time-trouble, Petrosian 
overlooks a tactical stroke. The only move was 
38 fic3, although here too White would not 
have survived for long after 38...£)e6 39 £3e2 
h5! 



38...±d3! 

This leads to an immediate finish. ‘Such 
moves are rarely encountered in matches for 
the world championship.’ (Boleslavsky) 

39 £sf5 (or 39 Wc3 40 ^gl ±xfl 41 

Sc8 J.b5) 39..Jtg5! 40 4ie3 Wh4+ 41 
^gl Axfl 0-1 

This last move was sealed. Without resum¬ 
ing the game, White resigned due to 42 £kfl 
le2 or 42 #xfl Wh3+ 43 4?gl Sxe3. 

A very important win! Spassky levelled the 
scores and seized the initiative in the match. 


‘He created — a la Keres — positions with ac¬ 
tive piece play,’ wrote Botvinnik, ‘and patiently 
waited for die fifth hour of play to arrive, 
since from those events wiiere Petrosian had 
played it was evident that he was at his most 
vulnerable in the fifth hour of a game. Perhaps 
the only exception w r as the 5th game.’ Since in 
this game an opening catastrophe occurred. 


1 c4 

One of Spassky’s virtues, which I have al¬ 
ready mentioned, was that he could ‘serve 
with either hand’, and felt confident in the 
most varied openings. At that time it was suf¬ 
ficient to have some idea up your sleeve or a 
specific improvement in a popular variation, 
and you could already consider yourself ready 
for the game. In the words of Boleslavsky, 
‘Spassky did not object to an English Open¬ 
ing, but he had every 7 justification for assum¬ 
ing that his opponent would take the play into 
a set-up from the Queen’s Gambit.’ That is, to 
the Semi-Tarrasch Defence, wiiere White had 
something prepared. 

2...£>f6 2 £ic3 e6 3 &f3 d5 4 d4 c5 5 
cxd5 £ixd5 



Game 76 


World Championship Match, 
Moscow 1969, 5th game 
Queen’s Gambit D41 
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A surprise! Against Tal (Moscow 1963) and 
Langeweg (Sochi 1967) Spassky had played 6 
e3 %2c6 7 JLc4, not objecting to 7...cxd4 8 
exd4. Similar positions with an isolated d4~ 
pawn arose from the Caro-Kann in the 1966 
match, and also from the Queen’s Gambit 
Accepted in the 1963 match, and Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich believed implicitly in the solidity of 
Black’s defences. 

‘Of course, Petrosian was expecting 6 e3, 
which had occurred hundreds of times and for 
which he was fully prepared. The 6 e4 varia¬ 
tion is not considered dangerous for Black. 
Spassky had never employed it before and the 
world champion, naturally, did not remember 
about it during his preparations for the match. 
Even if Spassky had not found some signifi¬ 
cant improvement, all the same the employ¬ 
ment of this variation would have been the 
kind of psychological surprise that is often 
more important than the objective strength of 
die chosen continuation. Especially since Pet¬ 
rosian had just suffered a defeat.’ (Boleslavsky) 

6...4}xc3 7 bxc3 cxd4 8 cxd4 



8...±b4+ 

In the Spassky-Fischer match (9th game, 
Reykjavik 1972) Black succeeded in equalising 
by 8...&C6 9 ±c4 b5?! 10 ±63 ±h4+ 11 ±62 
iLxd2+ 12 Wxd2 a6 13 a4 0-0, but subse¬ 
quently White enjoyed some success with 10 
Jte2!, for example: 10...Jlb4+ 11 ±62 Jtxd2 
12 Wxd2 fib8 13 d5! 

9 ±62 ±x62+ 


The difficulties of the endgame after 

9...#a5?! 10 2b 1! ±x62+ 11 '0xd2 Sxd2- 12 
Wxd2 have been known since the time of the 
classic game Rubinstein Schlechter (ban. 
Sebastian 1912): 12...0-0 13 AbS! a6 14 ±63 
Hd8 15 She! b5 (15...£k6 16 ^e3) 16 Sc 7 
£kl 7 rA e3 £>f6 18 £k-5 ±cV 19 g4L. 1-0 
10 $xd2 0-0 11 ic4 7ic6 12 0-0 b6 



13 Sadi! 

At that time this position had not been ex¬ 
plored very much, and one of the main guides 
w r as provided by the old game Alekhine-Euwe 
(18rh matchgame, Tlie Hague 1937): 13 fifdl 
i.b7 14 Wt4 2c8 (14..JST6!?) 15 d5 exdS 16 
Axdi We7. f.ater Black incorrectly exchanged 
on d5 and Wliite, after successfully avoiding 
the exchange of queens, could have exploited 
the power of his passed pawn (Volume I, Game 
•So. 145). But not long before the match, the 
game A.Zaitsev - Polugavevsky (36th USSR 
Championship, Alma Ata 1968/69) went 

13...^a5!? 14 ±d3 i-l>7 15 Se3 2c8 16 Had 
^e' 7 with equality. 

It is surprising that such a natural move as 
13 Sadi, which immediately became standard, 
should have been an unexpected novelty, 
based on one of die longest opening prepara¬ 
tions in Spassky’s career (those were the times, 
when such moves were novelties!). Free piece 
play in a position with a mobile d4- and e4- 
paw r n pair was undoubtedly to his taste, con¬ 
forming with all the law’s of harmony: quiet 
development, then a blow' in the centre and a 
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powerful combinative explosion. 


The move order 13...^a5 14 ±63 Jlb7 
rules out a variation that could have occurred 
in the game (cf. the note to White’s next 
move), although here too, apart from 15 Sfel 
and 15 Wf4 (Khaliffnan-Karpov, Dos Herma- 
nas 1993) it is possible to play 15 d5I? with 
chances of seizing the initiative: 15...exd5 16 
e5 d4!? (in the book Boris Spassky’s 300 Wins 

16...itc8 17 Wf4 h6 is recommended, but af¬ 
ter 18 £k!4 and Sfel Wliite has enduring 
compensation for die pawn) 17 4bxd4! Wd5 
18 Wg5 (Lev-Onat, Haifa 1989), or 15.Jie7 

16 Sfel SaclB 17 £ki4 g6 18 Wh6 e5 19 %2c2 
(Lautier-Kazimdzhanov, Wijk aan Zee 2002). 
14 Sfel 

Another interesting idea is 14 d5 4£ia5 15 
dxe6!? (15 Jtd3 ~ cf. above) 15...$3xc4 
(15..?§xd2? 16 exf7+ ^h8 17 £kd2 £>xc4 18 
4 ^xc 4 Jlxe4 19 and wins) 16 exf7+ ^h8 

17 Wxd8 2axd8 18 Sxd8 Sxd8 19 e5. 


Analysis diagram 


How to neutralise the white pawns? If 

19..jLxf3?, then 20 e6! Instead Boleslavsky 
considered 19...i.c8?! 20 flel g6 21 h4?! Sf8! 
22 e6 Axe6 23 Sxe6 Sxf7 with a probable 
draw', but White can win by 21 ^3g5! ^3xe5 22 
f4 h6 23 Sxe5 Sf8 24 £fe4 or 23...±d7 24 
Se7(d5) hxg5 25 Sxd7! 

There only remains 19...Sc8!, and after 20 
e6! Jld5 21 £)g5 4id6 22 fidl Jk,xe6 


(22...±xa2? 23 h4 and wins) 23 £ke6 (or 23 
f8W+ Sxf8 24 £ixe6 Sc8) 23...£>xf7 24 h3 
Black is obliged to fight: for a draw’ in an infe¬ 
rior endgame, for example: 24...25 2d7 
Se8 26 Sxa7 Sxe6 27 2a8+ &cl8 28 Sxd8+ 
4?f7 etc. 

14...Sc8 

14...^3e7?! would not be to everyone’s taste 
after 15 d5 exd5 16 exd5 £>f5 17 £te5! %366 
18 4k6! (Pe trosian- Korchnoi, 6th matchgame, 
Ciocco 1977), but 14...£k5 15 Jld3 Sc8 
(15...Wd6!? Boleslavsky) 16 d5! exd5 17 e5! 
'$3c4 was possible - cf. the note to Black’s 
15th move. 

15 d5! 

An instant reply. Whereas Petrosian 
thought for 13 minutes: he had to make a dif¬ 
ficult choice here. 



15.. .exd5?l 

Of course, Tigran Vartanovich considered 

15.. .^3a5 and saw’ the draw- after 16 dxe6?! 
Wxd2! (not 16...£kc4? 17 exf7+ ^h8 18 
Wxd8 Scxd8 19 2xd8 SxdB 20 e5 and wins) 
17 exf7+ ‘iPhS 18 4W12 ^3xc4 19 ^xc4 2xc4 
20 e5 Jlc8! 21 e6 l.xe6 22 Ixe6 2c7 23 Se8 
2cxf7 24 2xf8+ IxfB 25 2d7 a5 26 Sb7 2c8 

But he also saw a sharp pawm sacrifice — 16 
Jtd3! exd5 (Black fails to equalise after 

16.. .Wd6 17 dxe6 ®xe6? 18 £k!4 Hfe5 19 

or 17...fxe6 18 ±b5! Wxd2 19 fixd2) 17 e5! 
4 ^c 4 18 Wf4, which did not appeal to liim. 
And indeed, in the later game Polugayevsky- 
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ThI, Black suffered a swift catastrophe after Black could also have considered the im- 


missing the best defence 18...Sc6! {Game 
No.23). In deciding to avoid these dangers, 
Petrosian goes from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

16 ±xd5! 

White would also have retained some ad¬ 
vantage with 16 exd5!? 4£)a5 17 Jill Wd6 18 
4£)g5 Scd8 (18...h6 19 ^5e4 Wg6 20 Wf4 fifd8 
21 d6; 18...Wh6?! 19 d6) 19 Wd3! th6! 20 
tff5 1x8 21 WtA f6 22 %3e6 Wxf4 23 £ixf4 
Sd6 24 Jld3!? But the move 16 IxclS! is 
more tempting: this bishop is so strong, that 
sooner or later Black wall almost certainly have 
to take on d5, and then White will acquire a 
passed pawn on this square. For Spassky, play¬ 
ing such a position was sheer pleasure! 



16.. .£>a5? 

Now’ the knight is stuck on the edge of the 
board for a long time, and Black’s position 
really becomes difficult. Korchnoi recom¬ 
mended 16...We7 17 Wf4 (I would also check 
17 e5) 17...h6 — according to Boleslavsky, ‘this 
is hopeless on account of 18 43h4! and ^f5- 
d6,’ although after 18...HA7! White still has to 
look for an advantage: 19 e5! (19 l^g4 4ie7!; 
19 Wxc7 Hxc7 20 4lf5 4£se7 with equality) 

19.. .£3e7 (19...^d8? 20 &f5!) 20 lb3! flcd8 
21 Sd6! etc. Boleslavsky suggested 17...fic7!? 
with the idea of 18 4^h4 Hfe5, but he was 
afraid of 18 h4, although after 18...h6 
(18..1M8? 19 £>d4!) 19 h5 Sd8 Black can 
successfully defend. 


mediate 16...oc7!- / 1? Scl We7 (Boris Spassky s 
300 wins), or l" 7 '^g5 ho 18 Wg4 4 lx 7 19 
£ki4!? (little is promised by 19 Ix'bT #xb7 
20 Sd" 7 Sc7, or 20 e5 Scd8 21 e6 Sxdl 22 
Hxdl '^c8) 19...ScdB! (19...1xd5?! 20 exd5 
ScdB? 21 <?3e6!; 19..^3xd5? 20 4Af5! Wc3 21 
exd5) 20 Scl Wb8!, and the tactical stroke 21 
£k*6!? fxe6 22 Wxe6+ <&h7 23 lxd5 24 
exd5 only leads to a draw: 24...Sfe8! 25 ^17 
Sf8 26 We6 Wf4 27 Sc2 (27 Sfl Sd6) 

27.. JJ\14 and ...WxdS. 

17 Wf4! Wc7 

Or 17...We? 18 <£M4! By this point Petro¬ 
sian had already spent more than an hour, and 
Spassky - just 21 minutes. 

18#f5! 

Avoiding the exchange of queens, by anal¬ 
ogy with the Alekhine-Euwe game. After 10 
minutes’ thought Black accepts the inevitable. 

18.. .1xd5 19 exd5 



19.. Wc2 

‘After 19..l3c4 (to transfer the knight to 
d6) 20 ^3g5 g6 21 Wh3 h5 22 43e4 £M6 23 
^3f6+ ©g7 24 Wg3! White’s attack is decisive. 

19.. .Wd6 is also unsuccessful (it hits long been 
known that the queen is a poor blockader) 
after 20 £3g5 Wg 6 21 Wxg 6 hxg 6 22 d 6 ! ?3b7 
23 d7 Scd 8 24 Se7 £3c5 25 Sd 6 £3b7 (25...f6 

26 £ie 6 !) 26 lc 6 (26 145/? - GX) 26...£k5 

27 Sc7, and if 27...f6 there follows 28 Sxc5P 
(Bondarevsky) 

20 Wf4!? 
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Retaining the queens, even at the cost of 
the a2-pawn. Spassky spent 20 minutes on this 
move. Pie was, of course, hesitating: the tech¬ 
nical solution 20 Wxc2! 2xc2 21 Se7! Sxa2 

22 !xa7 Sc2 23 d6 was good, for example: 

23.. .5.c8? 24 d7 Sb8 25 £>d4 and wins (Bole¬ 
slavsky), 23..,h6 24 $3e5!, or 23...Sd8 24 4£\g5! 
(not 24 33e5 Sc5! 25 f4 £ic6) 24..1k6 
(24...Sc5 25 14!) 25 Sc7 f6 (25...&b4 26 Sb7) 
26 £317 Sa8 27 g4 £>b4 28 fib7 £>c6 29 d7 
4/M8 30 Sa7! Ib8 31 £kl6 h6 32 fiel and 
wins. But he took a more creative decision: by 
threatening an attack on the king, it was pos¬ 
sible to win even more quickly. 

20.. Wxa2 

in Geller’s opinion, it was more tenacious 
to play 20...Sce8 21 d6 Sxel+ 22 fixel Wd3 
(not 22..Wxa2? 23 d7 Wd5 24 Wc7), although 
here too after 23 £ki4 ^3b7 24 h3! things are 
difficult for Black. 

21 d6! Icd8 22 d7 

The passed pawn, after reaching the sev¬ 
enth rank, ties down both rooks. Black’s posi¬ 
tion is hopeless? (Bondarevsky) However, he 
still has some practical chances. 

22.. Wc4 

In the event of 22..Wc2 23 Scl! Wd3! (if 

23.. Wb3 24 Wc7 Wb5 White wins by 25 2e7! 
h6 26 ^e5 or 25...^bS 26 Seel) 24 Sedl 
Black’s position is no better than in the game: 

24.. Wb5 25 Sc7! (25 Mcl Wf5 26 Wxa7 is 
slower) 25...a6 (25 ...^06 26 Wd 6 !) 26 HFe4 (26 
Wd 6 !?) 26... < §3b3 (if 26..Wb2, then 27 4£3g5 g 6 
28 fc7!) 27 *§3e5 $3c5 28 Wd5 and wins, or 

24.. .Wb3(e2) 25 Well Wc6 26 Sd 6 Wf5 27 
Sel! h 6 28 Sddl (with the threat of iPxdB!) 
2B..Wc5 29 Wxa7 etc. 

23 Wf5! h6 

After 23..Wc6 24 ^3e5 We6 the cold¬ 
blooded 25 Wxe6 fxe6 26 Scl (Fritz) was 
possible, but I prefer 25 Wc2 (threatening 26 
Wc7 n6 27 #3g6! Wxg6 28 Wxd8) 25...Wf6 26 
Wc7 Sa8 27 Se3! Wd8 28 Wd6, or 25...b5 26 
Wc5! Wb6 27 Wd5 with an overwhelming 
advantage. 

24 Scl! 0a6?! (24...Wa4 was more 


tenacious, with the hope of 25 ^3e5 f6!, al¬ 
though after 25 Sc7! tilings are essentially 
unchanged: say, 25...a6 26 Wd5 Wb3 27 Wd6 
Wb2 28 h3 etc.) 25 Sc7 b5 



26 £id4? 

A seemingly natural move, which was 
passed over by many commentators or even, 
as in Informator (No.7/488) and the book Boris 
Spassky’s 300 Wins, accompanied by an excla¬ 
mation mark. In fact, this is a mistake that put 
White’s victon- in jeopardy! 26 Se8! £3b7 
(26...'#d6 27 Sc8!) 27 Sc8! would have been 
quickly decisive, for example: 27...Wal+ 28 
^3el ®d4 29 ^xb5, or 27...Wa4 28 h3 ^dl+ 
29 5fch2 th6+ 30 £3e5 f6 (30...Wf6 31 We4) 
31 Wg6!, and 31...fxe5 fails to 32 Scxd8! 
Wxg6 33 Bxf8+ and Sh8 mate. 

Here the difference between human think¬ 
ing and computer calculation is clearly seen: 
die human does not want to allow the check 
at at, and have to make die ‘unaesthetic’ move 
4£kd, whereas the machine simply has no such 


26.. .th6? 

Apparently already demoralised, Petrosian 
misses an unexpected saving opportunity — 

26.. .#'d6! 27 £kb5 th2 28 Sfl thb3\ 29 
Sxa7 £3d4! 30 $3xd4 Wxd4, ‘and it is still not 
easy for White to make use of his powerful 
pawn.’ (Boleslavsky, Bondarevsky) I would 
have said - not at all easy (the weakness of the 
back rank!): 

1) 31 Sb7 Sb8! (3i...g6 32 th5 <4>g7 33 
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)V. is not so clear) 32 fic7 (after 32 Sxb8 could have avoided allowing the opponent 
;b8 33 Sel g6 the d7-pawn falls even more this last chance, by playing 26 fieB! 
ickly) 32...Sb6 33 Mel S:f6 34 Wc5 Wxc5 In connection with these striking victories-; 
fixcS Sd6 36 Ilc7 Md8 with a draw; one recalls Spassky’s recent reply to the ques- 

2) 31 lc7 g6 32 Wb5 <&>g7 33 lei (33 Ifcl don as to what enabled him in the 1960s to 

) 33...fib8! 34 We2 (34 lc4 lxb5 35 Sxd4 defeat all the strongest players: ‘My forte was 

18, then ...lb7 and ...&f6-e7) 34...fib2 35 die middlegame. I had a good feeling for the 

f3 ld2 36 g3 Sd8 37 le7 Wf6 38 We3 critical moments of the play. This undoubt- 

11+ 39 ^g2 S8xd7! edly compensated for my lack of opening; 

r Sc8! (now there is no defence) 27...<£>b7 preparation and, possibly, not altogether per- 

It was totally bad to play 27...Wxd4? 28 feet play in the endgame. In my games things 

d4 28 Se8! often did not reach the endgame!’ 

1+ sfexfB 31 In my opinion, the 4th and 5th games 
after 27...g6 played a decisive role in the match, although, 
r xb5 is deci- of course, Spassky still had numerous prob¬ 
lems in later games. After his win in the 8th 
game he had an overwhelming advantage in 
the 9th, but let it slip during the resumption. 

a As Boris Vasiiievich told me, he suddenly ran 

out of energy: he felt so tired, that he even 
Lk offered a draw in what was still a clearly supe- 

rior position. And then, feeling out of sorts, 
P' y he lost two games in a row. The match score 

'"'mm was now level and he had to start all over 

again. 

P Things took a difficult course: in the 14th 

L fjfil game die challenger went wrong and only 

y/ ' saved himself by a miracle after the adjourn- 

lli _ ment. And in the 13 th and 15 th games after 1 

e4 e5 2 4?Jf3 ^3f6 3 ^Ixe5 d6 4 ^£3 *53xe4 
29 4bxd8! (an elegant concluding stroke) Spassky chose the harmless 5 We2. ‘The fact 
29...<7/xf5 30 4bc6 1-0 diat he twice, playing White in die Petroff 

And Spassky took the lead. Defence - an opening in which White can 

obtain active piece play - immediately ex- 
changed queens, obtained a closed and dull 
position and drew both games round about 
the 20th move, is a mystery that I cannot ex¬ 
plain,’ Botvinnik wrote at the time. But soon 
the mystery was explained by Bondarevsky: 
‘The depression that began with Spassky after 
the 9th game had not yet passed. In such a 
state is there any point in going in for sharp 
variations? The time for the decisive battles 
had not yet arrived!’ 

So, what was the role of the 4th and 5th 
games? It was that after these games Spassky 


doW mate, wr 
IxdB WxdS 29 


‘After the game,’ writes Bondarevsky, ‘some 
masters asked me: “What do you think, where 
did Petrosian make the decisive mistake?” 
Such a question, in my view, is the best char¬ 
acterisation of Spassky’s play. He won in ex¬ 
cellent style/ This is true, but after a careful 
analysis we can see that the game is not free of 
serious mistakes. The first is 15...exd5?! 
(avoiding a critical opening duel), the second - 

16.. .^a5? (a violation of Tarrasch’s com¬ 
mandments), and the third, fatal one - 

26.. .Wb6? instead of 26...Wd6! In turn, White 
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realised: he could and should win the match. 
He acquired confidence: however difficult it 
might be, his time had arrived! The feeling of 
doom that Petrosian displayed from die 4th to 
die 9th games was already hanging over die 
stage. And the last third of the match proved 
simply catastrophic for him: he lost three 
‘Black’ games one after another. So Spassky’s 
superiority in die first third reflected the real 
balance of force. In the second third both psy¬ 
chology and reserves of energy had their effect, 
but when the tired opponents reached the fin¬ 
ishing straight, everything at once fell into 
place. 

And here is another mystery: why did Petro¬ 
sian give up the Petroff Defence? I will remind 
you: in the 17 th and 19th games he lost in the 
Sicilian Defence, and in die 21st in a Ruy Lo¬ 
pez. That is, in openings that were not charac¬ 
teristic of him. Generally speaking, in this 
match there were a staggering number of Sicil¬ 
ians by Petrosian. This is indeed very strange! 
Where were his favourite French, Caro-Kann? 
A mystery, shrouded in darkness... Even so, let 
us try to open the curtain slightly. 

‘To expect that Spassky would again go in 
for a harmless continuation would have been 
too optimistic,’ writes Boleslavsky in his notes 
to the 17th game, ‘and the Petroff Defence is 
not one of those reliable openings that should 
be employed regularly. Petrosian decided to 
join battle and go in for a complicated game 
with chances for both sides. He chose the 
Paulsen Variation, wiiich had occurred in the 
1st game.’ 

This, it would seem, is the key to under¬ 
standing the entire problem: the success in the 
1 st game had disoriented Petrosian! He thought 
that Spassky might somewhere delay, lose the 
thread of the game, concede the initiative - that 
is, he decided that bis opponent w^as not 
altogether confident in playing certain set-ups 
in the Open Sicilian. He thought it w'as not 
without reason that, both in the 1966 match 
and in the Candidates matches, Spassky had 
played only tire Closed Variation (of which 


Tigran Vartanovich was not at all afraid: Black 
obtained many chances there). It appears that 
this thought would not leave Petrosian in 
peace, and an incorrect match plan occurred to 
him: to try and win also with Black. 

But Spassky brilliantly refuted this venture, 
not allowing his opponent any chances. He 
won the match ahead of schedule by 12 '/ 2 - 
IOV 2 and became the 10th world champion. 

...Thirty' years later Boris Vasiiievich re¬ 
called his battles with Petrosian with his char¬ 
acteristic humour: ‘In the first match I flew at 
him all the time, like a kind of young, “newiy- 
fledged” tiger, but that was just what Tigran 
wanted But in the second match I realised 
that with him you had to act like a bear, and I 
now began pressing on him with my paws — 
he didn’t like this. I think that he lost the 
match because he already sensed that he w'as 
ruling but not holding power, and that it w'as 
time to give way to someone younger/ 

The first 'Oscar' Winner 

The International Association of the Chess 
Press (AIPE), founded in 1968, awarded die 
chess ‘Oscar’ to the best player of the year, as 
judged by a poll of leading journalists, grand¬ 
master WTtters and FIDE officials. It need 
hardly be said that the winner of the first two 
‘Oscars’ (1968 and 1969) was Spassky. 

His convincing competitive victories were 
accompanied by striking creative achieve¬ 
ments, as recorded several times in the list of 
‘ten best games’ in the six-monthly Chess In- 
fommtor Spassky took first place in three suc¬ 
cessive volumes (7, 8 and 9) - thanks to the 
spectacularly crushing defeats that he inflicted 
on Petrosian (19th matchgame, Moscow-- 
1969), Penrose (Palma de Mallorca 1969) and 
Larsen (‘Match of the Century’, Belgrade 
1970, round 2). 

I have already mentioned the first of these 
games (cf. Game No.49), while the second con¬ 
tinued the Bronstein-Tal combinative line 
(]Volume 2, Game No. 133) aimed at creating a 
pawn avalanche. 
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The only way to win. The hast} - 41 e5? is re-: 
tuted by 41...£>xf5 42 gxf5 g4! 43 JLe2 $3xd5!, 
while after 41 ^3xe7?! Wxe7 42 e5 #V:8 4.3 
JLe4+ 44 J,g6 Q)cl 45 WxlVT WxeS, on 
41 *5Vi6 &c8! (41.1ia6?! 42 e5) 42 e5?l 43xh5! 
the outcome is still far from clear. 

41 ...33exd5 

41...&xh6 also loses by force after 42 Wf8f 
&h7 43 ^f7+ &h8 44 #xf6+ &h 7 (44...^?g8 
45 #xg5f) 45 Wr+ &h6 46 e5. 

42 cxd5 &xh6 43 Bf8+ Bg7 44 ^xc5 

£>d7 45 Wd6+ l?h7 46 e5! &h8 

(46...®xc5? 47 Wxd7+, or 46...£jxe5r 47 
ke4+ &g8 48 Wb8+) 47 h6 0h7 48 e6! 
(the pawns sweep away everything in their 
path) 48...^c2 + 

lf 48...£jf6 White Mans by 49 Wb8+! (49 
Wt8+ £lg8 50 ^rg3 Axd5! 51 ,^.xd5 Wc7+ is 
inaccurate) 49...Wg8 (49...^gS 50 We5+) 50 
Wxb7. 

49 £g3 1-0 

There is no good reply. 


Palma de Mallorca 1969 


37 Axc5!! dxc5 38 Wxe5 %3g8 

After 38...Wd6 39 Wxd6?! ^xd6 40 e5 ^3f7 
41 Jle4+ si?g7 42 d6 Jtxe4+ 43 <53xe4 £)c6! 
(but not 43...4)c8? 44 d7 ^3e7 45 £kc5 and 
wins) 44 e6 $3fe5 45 l S?g3 4£id3 46 e7 ^£7 47 
<§3f6 ^xe7 48 dxe7 si > xe7 49 £3g8+ < i?f8 50 
( §3xh6 4 l1c 1 Black gets away with a slight 
fright. However, the avalanche of pawns is 
irresistible after 39 Wall sl?g8 40 e5! 

39 Wb8 £jef6 

If 39...£)e7, then 40 &f2! (40 e5?! £>xd5 
with equality) 40...^c8 41 e5 etc. 

40 £tf5 (of course, not 40 e5? ^3xd5!) 

40...£ie7 

Now there follows another pretty sacrifice. 


However, the greatest sensation of all was 
caused by Spassky’s miniature with Larsen, 
played not just anywhere, but on top board in 
the historic ‘Match of die Century’ between 
teams from the USSR and die Rest of the 
World. The course of diis game was watched 
by more than wo thousand spectators. 


Game 78 

B.Larsen-B.Spassky 

‘Match of the Century 5 , 
Belgrade 1970,2nd round 


Larsen Opening j401 


1 b3 e5 

Not long before tltis game 1 ,arsen had spec¬ 
tacularly defeated Kavalek (Lugano 1970) after 
L..c5 2 Ab2 £V6 3 c4 e5 4 g.3 d6 5 J.g2 
^ige 7 6 e3 g6 7 <$3e2 8 £ibc3 0-0 

(8.1&e6!) 9 d3 iU6 10 &d5 Wd7 11 h4! 15?! 
(1 l...h5) 12 Wd2 fiaeB?! 13 h5 b5 14 hxg6 
hxg6 15 £)ec3 bxc4 16 dxc4 c4 17 0-0-0 <§3c5 
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18 4)f4 Sd8 (if 18...g5 19 ^3xe6 4£kl3+, then 
20 Wxd.3! exd3 21 £kg7 ^xg7 22 £>d5+ <&g6 
23 i.t'3 and wins) 19 ibl 1.17?! 20 g4! etc. 

2 lb2 £tc6 3 c4 

It is hardly any better to play 3 e3 £3f6 4 
4L.f3?! e4 5 ^3d4, as later Larsen tried against 
Parma and Ledic (Vinkovci 1970), in view of 

5.. .Jtc5 6 4*5xc6 dxc6 7 ^Sc3 lf5 etc. 

3.. ,^f6 



4 £Vf3?! 

One senses die influence of Nimzowitsch, 
who after 1 e4 introduced l...c5 2 4V3 4 lT 6?!, 
for example: 3 e5 £kl5 4 ^3c3 ^xc3 5 dxc3 
b6? 6 ld3? (6 e6!; 6 lc4!?) 6...±b7 7 lf4 
Wc7 8 lg3 (8 We2!) 8...e6 9 0-0 le7 etc. 
(MicheU-Nimzowitsch, Marienbad 1925). 

But is it worth conceding so much space to 
the opponent? Soon afterwards the following 
line became fashionable: 4 e3!? (4 g3 d5 with 
equality) 4...d5 5 cxd5 ^xd5 6 a3 Jtd6 (Lar- 
sen-Spasskv, Leiden 1970), 4...d6 5 ^c3 g6 6 
4?3f3 lg7 7 d4 A15 (Larsen-Portisch, Siegen 
Olympiad 1970), or 4,..le7 5 a3!, as played by 
Fischer against Tukmakov and Andersson (cf. 
Volume 4). 

4.. .e4 5 £}d4 Jx5 6 £ixc6 

6 e3? Ixd4 7 exd4 d5 favours Black (Lar¬ 
sen). However, he already has a very comfort¬ 
able game in any case. 

6.. .dxc6 7 e3 (7 d4 exd4 8 Wxd3 We7!) 

7.. If 5 8 Wc2 We7 9 ±e2 (9 d4 exd3 10 
±xd3 lxd3 11 Wxd3 Sd8 etc.) 9...0-0-0 10 
f4? 


White’s only serious mistake, which en¬ 
counters a staggeringly accurate and pretty 
refutation. ‘Larsen was evidendy hoping for 11 
Jtxf6 Wxf6 11 <5 Jc 3, but this idea was not re¬ 
alised.’ (Spassky) 

In the opinion of Krogius, ‘10 4*3c3 fol¬ 
lowed by 0-0-0 was essendal,’ although after 
H)...fid7! 11 0-0-0?! ShdB Black has a clear 
advantage. Larsen’s recommendation 10 a3I? 
is more interesting. 

10.. .4Lg4! (immediately exploiting the weak¬ 
ening of the kingside) 11 g3 

It was no better to play 11 Jlxg4 Wh4+ and 
...Wxg4 (Larsen), 11 0-0 Sxcl2! 12 ^xd2 (12 
Wxd2 i.xe3+) 12...^xe3 13 Wcl ^xfl+ 14 
^xfl Wh4\ 15 g3 fch2 16 ^el e3 (Emms), 
or 11 J=xg7 fihg8 12 A.b2 (12 Wb2 Axe3!) 

12.. .^5xe3! (the simplest) 13 dxe3 ®h4+ 14 g3 
S,xg3 with crushing threats. 



11...h5! 

‘Choosing the way that does not leave 
White any chances,’ writes Spassky. TL.JS.xd2 
looked tempting, but after 12 4Llxd2 <§Jxe3 13 
Wc3 fidS Black’s task would have been more 
complicated.’ As would also be the case after 
12 H^xd2 2d8 13 Axg4 Axg4 14 Ad4 (14 
Wc2? Sdl+) 14...±b4 15 ^3c3 c5 etc 

12 h3 (12^ic3 Sxd2!) 12...h4! 

Bv sacrificing a piece, Black penetrates into 
the enemy position. 

13 hxg4 

‘Larsen thought over this move for about 
an hour. But there was already no way to save 
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die game: 13 Axg4 Axg4 14 hxg4 hxg3 15 
Sgl'Shi! 16 Sxhl g2 17 Sgl #h4+ 18 4?e2 
#xg4+ 19 4?el #g3+ 20 4?e2 #f3+ 21 &el 
Ae7 ( 21...$Lxe3 ! - G.K .) with unavoidable 
mate, or 20 < st?dl #f2 21 #xe4 #xgl+ 22 
'sl?c2 #£2 and wins. 5 (Spassky) Here 22...Axe3! 
also wins. A similar variation is 18 'S’dl #f2 
19 #xe4 #xgl+ 20 $c2 #f2 21 #f5+ &b8 
etc. (Emms), or 20...Axe3! 21 #f5+ ld7. 

Apart from 15...Shl!, it is also possible to 
play 15...fih2 (Larsen), for example: 16 #c3 
(16 Sxg3 #h4; 16 43c3(a3) Axe3!) 16...#h4 
17 $dl (17 £>a3 #xg4) 17...1hl 18 Sxhl 
#xhl+ 19 <&>c2 g2 20 4>a3 #xal 21 Axal 
Axa3! and ...gl# (Emms). 

13...hxg3 14 Sgl 



14...Shi!! 

A brilliant concluding stroke. ‘A thousand 
years may pass, and the world champion’s 
b rillia nt sacrifice will be for ever verdant in his 
laurel wreath, 5 the Yugoslav press wrote at 
that time. A quarter of a century later a dual 
solution was discovered - 14...Axe3! 15 dxe3 
Shi! (I.Sukhin). 

‘After 14...#h4 15 Sg2 # 111 + 16 All 
Axg4 17 #xe4 She8 18 Ae5 f6 19 4fc3 
White could still have resisted,’ thinks Larsen, 
although after 18...f5! 19 #c2 Ah3 his suffer¬ 
ings would also not have lasted long: 20 d4 
Ab4+ 21 43d2 Axg2 22 0-0-0 Axd2+ etc. 

15 Sxhl g2 16 Bfl 

‘After 16 Bgl #h4+ 17 &dl #hl 18 #c3 
#xgl+ 19 sl?c2 #£2 20 gxf5 #xe2 21 43a3 


the simplest way to win is 2!...Ab1. During 
the game i was captivated by another possibil- ; 
ity: 21...#d3+ 22 #xd3 exd.3+ 23 4?c3 Axe3 i 
(23...a5?! 24 ^hc2!) 24 dxe3 d2 25 Sdl Sh8!, 
promoting one of the pawns to a queen.’ 
(Spassky) 

16...#h4+ 17 &d1 gx!1# + 0-1 

With the unavoidable 18 Axil Axg4+ 19 
^>cl #el+ 20 #<11 #xdl mate. White re- ' 
signed, and there was a storm of applause in 
the audirorium. A worthy continuation of the 
romantic: traditions of the 19th century! 

A month later the world champion won a 
four-player match-tournament in Leiden: 1. 
Spassky - 7 out of 12 (undefeated); 2. Donner 
- 6; 3-4. Botvinnik and Larsen - 5Vi. 

The crowning point of Spassky’s period as 
champion was his win over Bobby Fischer at 
the Olympiad m Siegen (September 1970). Let 
us remember what happened. 

'The USSR USA march was awaited with 
great impatience and interest: on die top 
board Spassky was due to play Fischer. In 
view of the young American’s impressive suc¬ 
cesses, his meeting with the world champion 
acquired a special significance. Had it gone in 
Bobby’s favour, many would have been ready 
to draw far-reaching conclusions. The crucial 
nature of the dash between the two strongest 
players was obvious. Three thousand chess 
enthusiasts arrived in Siegen to witness this 
exciting duel. Tickets to the Siegenlandhall 
were sold out long before the start of the 
round. Even those fortunate enough to get 
into the tournament hall found it incredibly 
difficult to force their way through to tire 
board where Spassky and Fischer were play¬ 
ing. The most energetic of them crowded 
round the board in picturesque, many-tiered, 
sculptural-like groups. A special hall, to where 
this game was relayed, w r as jam-packed, and 
the organisers additionally had to set up four 
demonstration boards in the foyer.’ (Tai- 
manov) 

‘Fischer’s admirers were sure of his success 
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and they ordered in advance a banquet: in the 
winner’s honour. In the restaurant of our ho¬ 
tel, tables were set out, awaiting only a mere 
“trifle” - the conclusion of the game. Appar¬ 
ently Bobby himself was also expecting to win; 
in any event, he had no thoughts of a com¬ 
promise and I would even say that he avoided 
one.’ (Korchnoi) 

‘Boris was obviously nervous before and 
during die game, and he smoked one cigarette 
after another, but he managed to control his 
nerves.’ (Mednis) 


1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 g6 3 £)c3 d5 4 cxd5 4bxd5 
5 e4 7)xc3 6 bxc3 Ag7 7 Ac4 c5 8 4}e2 
£ic6 9 Ae3 0-0 10 0-0 #c7 11 Bel fid8 



This opening labiya , developed by Smyslov, 
was very familiar to both players: it had oc¬ 
curred in their game in die super-tournament 
in Santa Monica (1966). 

12 h3 

Preparing £2-f4 (12 f4 Ag4!; for the more 
modest 12...e6 - cf. Volume 2, Game No.99). 
The Santa Monica game went 12 #el (later 
they switched to 12 #d2, and then also to 12 
Af4!?) 12.,.e6 13 f4 £fci5 14 Ad3 £5! 15 Bdl! 
b6 16 #12 cxd4 (16...fxe4!? 17 Axe4 Ab7) 17 
Axd4! Axd4 (17...Ab7!? 18 Axg7 #xg7 19 


43d4 #17) 18 cxd4 Ab7 19 %3 #17 

(19 ...#g7!? Fischer). 



20 d5!! fxe4 21 dxe6 #xe6 22 6! #17 23 
Axe4 ttxdl 24 Bxdl If8! 25 Abl! #f6 26 
#c2! st?h8 27 fxg6 lixg6 28 #d2?! (Spassky 
gives 28 43h5! #f7? 29 #c3+ 4?h7 30 #g3 
Ac8 31 Bel! Ad? 32 Ad3! Ic8 33 Bfl and 
wins, or 28...Ae4! 29 43x1*6 Axc2 30 Axc2 
Sxf6 31 Bd7 with die better endgame) 

28...%7 29 Bfl #e7 30 #d4+ 1.16 31 &e4 
Axe4 32 Axc4 #c5 33 #xc5 Bxfl+?! (the 
correct continuation was 33...bxc5! 34 Bel c4 
35 Bc3 fie6 36 Af3 $f6 37 *£2 g5 with a 
draw) 34 $xfl bxc5 35 h4! 43c4 36 Ae2?! (36 
4?f2!) 36...43e5?! (36...^1i6! 37 g4 4}e5 38 A.B 
g5! 39 h5 c4 40 ^?e3 c3 with a draw — Aver¬ 
bakh) 37 4?e3 4T6 .38 &f4 4317 39 &e3?! (39 
Ad5 g5+ 40 hxg5+ 43xg5 41 AgS! and wins 
Spassky) 39...g5? (39...43h6! 40 4?d3 4315 41 
ic4 ic5! 42 Axf5 ^xf5 with a draw' - Gli- 
goric) 40 h5 43h6?! 41 4?d3 and White won. 

‘Commenting on that game, I drew-’ atten¬ 
tion to 12...#a5! with good chances of equal¬ 
ising: it is hard for White to prevent ...cxd4 
and the exchange of queens (for example: 13 
S .41 cxd4 14 cxd4 Wxel 15 M.fxe’1 b6 mth equal¬ 
ity - G.K). It is possible that Fischer went in 
for this position with my recommendation in 
mind, and since I did not have anything pre¬ 
pared, T was forced to seek new r paths. I 
thought for quite a long time over my 12th 
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move. But, being a practical player and fearful 
of wasting precious time, I chose a standard 
plan, which did not give me any advantage.’ 
(Spassky) 

12. ..bS 13 f4 e6 14 Wei 

I should remind you that Gligoric-Smyslov 
(Kiev 1959) went 14...±b7 15 Wf2?\ (15 f5 
£ia5I) 15...£k5 16 Ad3 £5! 17 e5 (17 £)g3 
Wdl) 17...c4 18 Jic2 ^c 6 19 g4 <S5e7 with 
advantage to Black (Volume 2, Game No.91). 

15 ±d3 f5! 


compensation for the exchange. 

19.. .Wxb7 20 i,f2 (20 dxc5?i Sd3) 

20.. .Wc6 21 We 2 cxd4 22 cxd4 b5 23 
£\e4!? 

25 Sfdl Sf8! was insipid. ‘Thanks to 
White’s routine play, Fischer has gained good 
prospects, and already I am practically forced: 
to sacrifice a pawn.’ (Spassky) ‘Boris is able to : 
maintain the balance in any position by tactical 
means, which is especially valuable.’ 
(Korchnoi) 



Following in Smyslov’s footsteps! ‘A typical 
move in such positions. Black not only pre¬ 
vents f4-f5, but also reduces the activity of the 
opponent’s bishops. By blocking the f4-pawn, 
he restricts the e3-bishop, while die d3-bishop 
also runs up against a pawn.’ (Bondarevsky) 

16 g4! 

An aggressive, although also risky course, 
significantly weakening his own king’s de¬ 
fences. 16 Wf2?! Jlb7 would have led to a 
position from the Gligoric-Smyslov game. It 
was hardly any better to play 16 Sdl Ab7 17 
e5 c4 18 Ac 2 4k6 and ...£te7. 

16.. .fxe4 (16...JiLb7 — Game No.70) 17 iLxe4 
±b7 18 <£>g3 £)c4 19 J.xb7?! 

Worthy of attention was 19 JLf2 Axe4 20 
£>xe4!? (20 Wxe4 ^d2 21 Wxe6+ ^h8 22 
Sfdl £tf3+ 23 &hl Se8 24 Wd5 Wxf4 fa¬ 
vours Black) 20...Wxf4 21 &h4 (21 dxc5P! 
£>e5!) 21...We3+ 22 Wxe3 £>xe3 23 SB cxd4 
24 JLxd8 etc.’ (Bondarevsky) That is, 

24.. .fixd8 25 cxd4 ilxd4 with sufficient 



23.. .Axd4 

‘Fischer prefers to take the pawn. Why? 
Well, because he simply likes having extra 
pawns, i noticed dais little weakness of his a 
long time ago. Black should have considered 

23.. .5f8 24 £)c5 Sae8 with the advantage.’ 
(Spassky) ‘But after 25 a4! a6 26 4tka6 Wxa6 
11 axb5 Wxb5 28 Wxc4 Wxc4 29 Sxc4 Sxf4 
Black, although he stands slightly better, has 
no winning chances. Ir is namr.il that Fischer 
should rry to find a better continuation.’ (Bon¬ 
darevsky) 

24 £\g5 4i.xf2 + 

‘Black is playing for a win, otherwise he 
would have retreated with 24...iLf6.’ (Spassky) 
For example: 25 WxeG+ Wxe6 26 £)xeG Sd3 
with equality, and 2 7 43c7 Sad8 28 4)xb5? 
fiiils to 28...4id2 (Bondarevsky). But after 
Mednis’s recommendation 24...jLb6, 25 

£)xc6! (25 ’0xe6+ Wxe6 26 £)xe6 Sd3!) 

25.. .5c8 26 f5 is unpleasant 

25 2xf2 Sd6 
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‘25...fie8 was stronger.’ (Spassky) This did 
not satisfy Fischer on account of the loss of 
the central file after 26 Sdl.’ (Bondarevsky) 
However, the continuation 26...Sac8 (26...e5 
27 f5! Sad8 28 Sxd8 Sxd8 29 f6 is unclear) 
27 $3e4 Sed8 28 ^f6+ ^g7 29 g5 h6 is more 
favourable for Black than if White instead 
plays 26 ^e4! Sf8 27 g5 Sad8 28 £}f6+ 
^h8(g7) 29 lei Sd6 30 6!, after which he 
would have retained tactical counter-chances, 
as in the game. 

26 lei fb6! 

Fighting for the initiative. A far more mod¬ 
est alternative was 26...e5 (26...Sd2?! is no use: 

27 Wxe6+ Wxe6 28 <§3xe6) 27 fxe5 Se8, hold¬ 
ing the draw 7 alter 28 exd6!? Sxe2 29 Sexe2 
4£)xd6 30 ^3e6! h6 31 Sf8+ *^?h7 32 4ig5+! 
^g7! (but not 32...hxg5?? 33 Se7+ <A>h6 34 
Sh8 mate) 33 ^e6+ 4>h7. 

27 £)e4! 

Tills is significantly more cunning than 27 
£>xe6 le8 28 £5 Sd2 29 WB Sxa2 30 Sfl 
with the threat of 31 fxg6.’ (Bondarevsky) 
Especially as after 30...fixf2 31 Sxf2 We3! 32 
Wxe3 (32 Wbl? Wcl+ 33 &g2 £)e3+) 

32...^xe3 33 £)cl (33 SB £k4) 33...Se5 34 
fxg6 a5! Black has every chance of winning. 



27..,fid4?! 

‘Unfortunately for Bobby, the type of posi¬ 
tion that has arisen is one where it is extremely 
difficult to calculate the consequences of this 
or that variation. Meanwhile, Fischer requires 
accuracy and clarity. He has an exceptionally 


“pure” style of play and in positions that do 
not lend themselves to concrete analysis he 
feels unsure. After 27...Sc6 the game would 
probably have ended in a draw, but Bobby 
flinched, lost the thread of the game and be¬ 
gan playing too nervily.’ (Spassky) 

‘After 27...Sc6 possible are both 28 Sdl 
Sd8 29 Sd3 and 28 Wt3, in order to switch 
the queen to c3 or h4.’ (Bondarevsky) How¬ 
ever, Black can exploit the pin on the rook at 
f2: after 28 Sdl ?! there is the strong response 

28.. .5f8! 29 g5 (29 &hl £ie3! 30 Sel £)d5) 

29.. .£>e3! 30 Hd7 Sc2 31 Wei Wc6 32 £>fiS+ 
Sxf6!, while if 28 Wf3?! then 28...Sd8! with 
the threat of ...4M2. And in the event of 28 
#}f6+ ©h8 29 %3d7 Wd4 Wliite has nothing 
better than to fight for a draw in the double 
rook endgame a pawn down after 30 $3e5 (30 
Sdl We3) 30...£ke5 31 Wxc5+ Wxe5 32 
Sxc5 a6 33 Sfc2 fie8 34 &£2. 

28 <£tf6+ ^?h8!? (ignoring die drawing pos¬ 
sibilities 28... < i?g7 29 Wxe6 Wxe6 30 Sxe6 
Sf8! 31 £>e8+ if7 or 31 g5 a5 32 Se7+ Sf7 
33 Se8 Sf8 34 Sxf8 4?xf8 35 £hdi7+ 4?g7 36 
b4) 29 Wxe6! 

It would appear that Fischer had over¬ 
looked something. 



Alas, the planned reply 29...Sdl? (if 

29...Wxe6?! 30 Sxe6 &g7 White has the un¬ 
pleasant 31 £5!) would have been refuted by 
the brilliant stroke 30 Wf7H Sxel+ 31 <&g2, 
for example: 
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‘An indication that Black is completely rat¬ 
tled. After 32...£>d6 it was still possible to de¬ 
fend.’ (Spassky) However, then 33 WeS\ 
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Ie8+ 'Ml 39 3f8+! 1-0 

In view of 39... < A ) xf8 40 Wh8+ <&>f7 41 
Wxh7+. A fight to the death! 

‘Spassky’s spectacular concluding move 
provoked a storm of delight and for the first 
time die Siegenlandhall burst into thunderous 
applause. The first to congratulate die world 
champion, embracing and kissing him, was the 
USSR ambassador in West Germany, who was 
present at the match. In memory of this game 
die ambassador was presented with the chess 
set, which had just been the “battle arena” of 
die two outstanding players. Many of the 
grandmasters who were in the vicinity auto¬ 
graphed the board. Fischer declined to follow' 
their example. He was very upset, although he 
conducted himself well.’ (Taimanov) 

‘Pale and upset, Fischer stood up from the 
board, after signing his capitulation. Everyone, 
absolutely everyone hailed Spassky’s victory. 
Even the Americans themselves were not too 
upset by the defeat of their leader. “It would 
not be bad if Bobby w*ere to realise,” they said, 
“that he is not such a genius as he thinks he 
is...” Spassky himself did not rate this game 
too highly as regards its chess content: he con¬ 
sidered that he had won a w'ar of nerves.’ 
(Korchnoi) 

Spassky also had something to say about 
this: ‘As world champion I consider myself 
obliged to play constantly against the grand¬ 
masters who are closest of all to the chess 
throne. Therefore I had not. the slightest hesi¬ 
tation about the advisability of playing Fischer 
at the Olympiad. This player has good reason 
to be challenging for the title of world cham¬ 
pion, and from the viewpoint of my personal 
prestige 1 w r as obliged to join battle. I myself 
don’t know how I succeeded, but before the 
game with Fischer I experienced that special 
fervour, without which high achievements are 
undrinkable. It is possible that Fischer himself 
involuntarily assisted this: it is always pleasant 
for me to play against him. He reacted to his 
defeat very steadfastly. He shook my hand and 


for some ten minutes he remained in the 
tournament hall, although at such moments a 
player always seeks solitude. Bobby did not 
discuss die game with me, and I did not offer 
to do this with him, because I understood his 
frame of mind.’ 

The score in the individual meetings of die 
10th and 11th world champions became 3-0 
(with two draws) in favour of Spassky, who in 
addition achieved the best result on board 1. 
And he would have won the ‘Oscar’ for the 
third time running, had it: not been for Fischer 
with liis run of successes and his phenomenal 
18'A out of 23 in the Interzonal tournament in 
Palma de Mallorca. 

It would very much appear that after this 
Boris Vasilievich rested on his laurels. A quar¬ 
ter of a century later he was to say: ‘I was the 
strongest from 1964 to 1970, but in 1971 
Fischer was already stronger.’ However, it is 
also clear that Spassky arrived at the match 
with Fischer (Reykjavik 1972) in by no means 
his best form: he had played too rarely in 
competitions, he did not over-exert himself at 
training sessions, and the main thing, and this 
was a severe blow 7 — he had parted with Bon- 
darevsky. 

'Forward, Kazimirych!' 

When talking about the sources of Spassky’s 
brilliant style of play, one immediately recalls 
his previous trainer of many years (1952- 
1960), the Leningrad grandmaster Alexander 
Kazimirovich Tolush, who was a famous mas¬ 
ter of attack and an uncommonly cheerful, 
witty 7 man. After a win he would inform his 
friends: ‘Dracuia has been caught’ When his 
opponent dragged out a hopeless resistance, 
he would complain: ‘The cannon-fodder is 
resisting.’ When the latter resigned, Tolush 
would proclaim: ‘Amen to the pies.’ And dur¬ 
ing a blitz game and when analysing he would 
encourage himself with the war-cry: ‘Forward, 
Kazimirych!’ 

This became the motto of more than one 
generation of players; it was also liked by Paul 
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Keres, with whom Tolush worked in the late 
40s to early 50s. With Spassky himself, a liking 
for dashing attacks, for an unfettered, lively 
and liberal Tolush-like 7 style of play was re¬ 
tained practically to the end of his chess ca¬ 
reer. ‘Kazimirych (as Tolush was affectionately 
called by his friends) revealed to me the magic 
world of combinations,’ Boris Vasilievich re¬ 
called. This turning-point proved exception¬ 
ally interesting and useful for me. Tolush was 
a reckless, temperamental gambler, a gambler 
in the best sense of this word. He keenly un¬ 
derstood all the psychological nuances of the 
struggle in chess. And not only in chess. In 
order to understand Tolush, you had to ob¬ 
serve him during a game of poker. There are 
numerous amusing stories associated with the 
name of this inexhaustible wise-cracker.’ 

However, Tolush’s manners did not pro¬ 
voke a positive reaction from everyone. For 
example, Botvinnik did not like him. And this 
was why: in the 13th USSR Championship 
(1944) Tolush mated Botvinnik on f7 with the 
disrespectful words: ‘It’s ma-ate, Mikhal 
Moiseich!’ From that time Tolush’ sounded 
almost like a swear word to the ears of ‘Mikhal 
Moiseich’. I remember, when I crushed Kar¬ 
pov in the fantastic 16th game of our 1986 
match, Botvinnik looked at me severely and 
gave his verdict: *You played this game in the 
style of Tolush!’ At that time I was not famil¬ 
iar with all die nuances, but I realised from his 
intonation that there was nothing positive 
about this evaluation. In fact the game was an 
excellent one, but Mikhail Moiseevich, on see¬ 
ing some wild, non-concrete sacrifices, imme¬ 
diately remembered about ‘Kazimirych’. Later, 
in the foreword to my Russian book Tm 
Matches (1987), he even thought up an original 
explanation for my failures in games 17-19: 
This occurred partly because of the 16th 
game, which Kasparov played extremely reck¬ 
lessly, in the style of Tolush, but gained a 
pretty win. Apparently after this he decided 
that he could get away with anything...’ 

In these words the Master expressed his 


great dislike of a ‘non-serious’, ‘buffoon-like’ 
style of play. Botvinnik did not acknowledge 
anything accidental, and he would build the 
edifice of a chess game with iron methodical¬ 
ness, stone by stone... Whereas Spassky, by 
contrast, was associated with the Tolush’ 
style, which became evident to me in 1981, 
during the tournament in Tilburg. Larsen and 
I were analysing our recently completed game, 
in which, in a very complicated situation with 
castling on opposite sides, .1 preferred a posi¬ 
tional continuation and obtained a better end¬ 
game, although I missed a win (cf. Volume 4). 
Boris Vasilievich, who also took part in the 
analysis, insistently suggested a thrust of the g- 
pawn on move 13, repeating: ‘Here Tolush 
would have played g4!’ Hearing this, Larsen 
gave Spassky an understanding look and men¬ 
acingly cried: ‘Kaz-im-ir-ych!!’ We all burst out 
laughing. It appeared that the fame of the St 
Petersburg master had reached the Danish 
court... However, previously too Soviet 
grandmasters of the older generation had of¬ 
ten heard abroad the painfully familiar 
Vperyod, Kazimirych!’ 

Of course, on this theme one could select a 
mass of examples from the early Spassky, like 
those in the section ‘In his element’. But I 
wanted to emphasise the presence of the 
Tolush origin’ throughout the career of the 
10th champion, and I have chosen games by 
him from the truly star-studded 41st USSR 
Championship (October 1973) and the adjoin¬ 
ing match with Robert Byrne (January 1974). 

Korchnoi recently said to me that the 1973 
USSR Championship was Spassky’s swansong, 
perhaps the best tournament in his career. 
After all, tiiis was the first Premier League 
tournament that had attracted all the strongest 
players of that time. Here there were both the 
old diehards - Keres, Smyslov, Geller, Tai- 
manov, Petrosian, Korchnoi, Tal and Po- 
lugayevsky, as well as the new stars — Karpov, 
Belyavsky and so on (not long prior to this 
Korchnoi and Karpov had brilliantly won the 
Interzonal tournament in Leningrad, and a 
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year later they were to meet in die final Candi¬ 
dates match). But Spassky played better than 
all of them, simply splendidly! It appeared that 
he was completely restored after the defeat in 
his match with Fischer. 

His easy, elegant play is most vividly illus¬ 
trated by two ‘related’ games - with Vladimir 
Tukmakov and Naum Rashkovsky, who 
chose (as it transpired, to their own misfor¬ 
tune) the popular Najdorf Variation in the 
Sicilian Defence. 


the critical dS-square, although 12... fie 8 13 
4?bl b4 was also possible. 

13 4ba4!? (it is less in the fighting ‘Sicilian’ 
spirit to play 13 4£)bl Jste7 14 $Md2 Wc7 
Ehlvest-Gelfand, Linares 1991) 13,..0c7 

After 13...Wc6?! there could have followed 

14 4k5! Wxa4 15 £kb? Wxa2 (if 15...Sb8, 
then 16 e5 dxe5 17 fxe5 £3d5 18 ±c4!) 16 e5 
^3d5 17 exd6 g6 (17...^37b6? 18 f5!) 18 Jlc4! 
fec4 19 £k5 tC2 20 Wxd5 Wxd5 21 Sxd5 
with an advantage. 


41st USSR Championship, Moscow 1973 


Sicilian Defence B96 


1 e4 c5 2 £if3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 Cixd4 

5 €ic3 a6 6 Jig 5 (at that time the most dan¬ 
gerous move) 6...e6 7 f4 £}bd7!? (7...Wb6 - 
Game No.41) 8 Hf3 ‘§^7 9 0-0-0 b5 10 
i:d3 ±b7 11 fihel Wb6!? 

One of Polugayevsky’s many bold Sicilian 
ideas, devised in an attempt to overcome die 
difficulties associated with ll...b4 12 4kl5!, 
11...h6 12 tb3!, or ll...±e7 12 %3! 
(Spassky-Fischer, 15th matchgame, Reykjavik 
1972). The alternative is 11...0-0-0. 


The attemp t to justify the advance of the b- 
pawn by 14...Wa5?! 15 b3 4ik5 16 ^3xc5 clxc5? 
does not work in view of 17 Jlxf6 gxf6 18 
4tixe6!! fxe6 19 Wh5+ 4?e7 20 e5 with a deci¬ 
sive attack. And after 16...Wxc5 17 Jtxf6 gxf6 
18 Jlc4 0-0-0 (18..T5? 19 ±xe6!) 19 ibl 
Black simply has an inferior position. 


Was it worth forcing the opponent to go in 
for a sacrifice, after which White begins to 
dictate matters, with practically no risk? 

Black loses a piece after 15...0-0? 16 e5 dxe5 
17 JLx 16! £Xxf6 18 fxe5, but 15...0-0-0! (Meck- 
ing), is quite acceptable, since if 16 £5 he has a 
choice between 16...e5 17 ^3f3 h6 (Timman) 
and 16...HC5, when after 17 e5?! ^3xe5 18 fxe6? 
(Kotronias-Kr.Georgiev, Ano Liosia 1995) 
18...£>xd3+ 19 ttxd3 Wxg5+ 20 4>b'l Ne6 21 
£Mi6+ (21 ^3xc 6 ^§a5) 21...^b8 22 C3xe0 ^g6 
23 Wc4 fic8 he parties the attack, retaining an! 


12 4bb3 (a month earlier, on encountering the 
new move, Geller played 12 ^xe6? against 
Polugayevsky - Game No.2S) 12.. .b4 

Not fearing the weakening of his queenside, 
Black hurries to drive die knight away from 
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advantage. 


Now White essentially has no choice: after 
17 £lf3? c4 Black seizes the initiative. 


17^xe6! 23... 

It is probable that Tukmakov glanced at view 
this variation at home and underestimated the Wxt , 
knight sacrifice. In fact, it does not lead to a f5 S< 
direct deterioration in Black’s position and is 
of a purely positional character. White gains a 
couple of pawns and a long-term initiative for 
the piece. Spassky very much liked such sacri¬ 
fices. 

17...fxe6 18 Ac4! 

The crude 18 Wxe6?\ would have been par¬ 
ried by 18...®c6!, whereas 18 e5P! 19 
Wxt6 (19 Ag6+ hxg6! 20 Wxh8+ 4?f7 Geller) 
did not work on account of 19...Wc8! 


In the Najdorf Variation, approximate play 
is not good enough. It was essential to play 

18.. .Ac8 19 Axe6 Axe6! (and not 19...Wc6? 

20 e5! 21 fid6! ±.xe6 22 Sxe6 or 

20.. .Axe6 21 exf6! Axh3 22 fixe7+ $f8 23 
fxg7+ ^g8 24 gxh3 h6 25 gxh8W+ ^xhB 26 
Ah4 with winning chances) 20 Wxe6 Wc8 21 
Wc4 Sf8, for example: 22 15 fif7 23 < i?bl ^18 
24 e5 ^5g8 25 Axe7+ £ke7 26 g4 Wc6 and 
for the moment White’s activity does not 
bring him in any real gains. 

19 Wxe6 fixdl + 20 Ixdl Bf8 21 Axf6 
lxf6 22 %8+ Af8 (22...Sf8?? 23 ±f7 
mate) 23 g 3 


25 Bxh7 

Tal would have been unable to resist the 
pretty 25 fid8+!, which promises success after 
25...4'xd8 (25...Wxd8?? 26 Wf7 mare) 26 
•§'xf8+ &<P 21 Wxg7+ &d8 (27...<&c6? 28 
Ad5+) 28 %8+ <frd7 29 Wxh7+ *d8 30 
Wh8+! sfed7 (30...&e7 31 fS! Axf5 32 Wg7+ 
&d8 3.3 Wf8+) 51 f5! WcW (31...tf?c6 32 f6) 32 
e6+ &c7 33 %*"+ &d6 34 h4 etc. 

Geller suggested 25 e6?! in the expectation 
of 25...W e T> 26 Wl7+ ^xf7 27 exf7l &e7 28 
£el+ £f6 29 fie8 or 28...Ae6 29 f5 with a 
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technically won endgame. However, after 

25.. .fld6! 26 fiel Wei 27 fch7 ^d8 nothing 
resembling a win is apparent (28 Wf5 WfG 29 
Wxc5 fixe6 30 Wa5+ fib 6). 

In the nervy situation just before time- 
trouble, Spassky preferred calmly to pick up 
material, assuming that there was no longer 
any need to calculate variations. 

25.. .Ae6?! (25...Jlg4 was better) 26 Wg6+ 
Wi7 (26...^e7 27 Ae2 Af7 28 Wg5+ &e8 29 
±g4 and wins) 27 #e4 Wcl 28 h4 Axc4 
29 »xc4 *c6 30 b3! g6 31 We2 We6 32 
h5 fib7? 

This hastens the end, but White’s advantage 
is also obvious after 32...Ae7 33 hxg6 Wxg6 
34 g4. 

33 He4! Sg7 34 hxg6 #xg6 35 f5 1-0 

If 35...®h6+ 36 <&>bl fixg3 37 ^d5! 

A few rounds later came the meeting with 
Rashkovsky. fie was reputed to be one of the 
leading experts on the Najdorf and he chose 
his favourite variation. 

Game 81 

B.Spassky-N.Rashkovsky 

41st USSR Championship, Moscow 1973 
_ Sicilian Defence B96 _ 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 £tf6 
5 £3c3 a6 6 Ag5 e6 7 f4 Wc7!? 

An interesting idea, which has every right to 
exist. 



8 Ad 3 

On encountering an unfamiliar set-up, 
Spassky initially makes natural developing 
moves. If 8 We2, then 8...4k6! 9 0-0-0 £3xd4! 
10 fixd4 Ae7 (Ivanchuk-Kasparov, Tilburg 
1989, and Ljubojevic-Kasparov, Belgrade 
1989). 

Nowadays White fights for an advantage ei¬ 
ther by the positional 8 Jtxf6 gxf6 9 Wd2 
(9...b5!P) 10 0-0-0 Ad7 11 ^>bl h5 12 
Ac4!P (12 Ae2 Ae7 Timman-Kasparov, Nik- 
sic 1983) 12...0-0-0 13 £>xc6 Wxc6 14 Ab3 
<4>b8 15 fihfl WcS 16 Wd3 h4? 17 fQi3 Ae7 
18 f5 We5 19 fidel! fideB 20 2 Af8 21 

^f4 (Topalov-Anand, Dortmund 1997), but 

16.. .Ae7 17 15 fidg8 18 Wh3 fig4! (Leko) is 
better, or in the mind-boggling complications 
after 8 Wf3 b5 9 0-0-0 (or 9 f5 b4 10 4kb5 
axb5 11 Axb5+ Ad7 12 fxe6 Axb5 13 4)xb5 
Wc5 14 Jtxf6 Wxh5 15 Axg7 etc.) 9...b4 10 
e5 Ab7 11 £kb5 axb5 12 Axb5+ ^3bd7! 
(12...^fd7? 15 £ke6H fxe6 14 Wh3 <&>f7 15 f5 
with a decisive attack, Kr.Georgiev-Kasparov, 
Malta Olympiad 1980) 13 Wh3 b3!l 14 Wxb3 
Ad5 15 c4 §3eA etc. 

8.. .£sbd7 

Later, when 8...b5! 9 We2 (9 a3 loses a 
tempo) 9...b4 10 £ldl ^3bd7 11 £3f2 Ab7! 
appeared, the number of supporters of 8 Ad3 
dwindled. Generally speaking, driving away 
the knights from c3 and d4 is one of Black’s 
key ideas in the variations with 6 Ag5. 

9 We2\ 

White takes the opportunity to place his 
queen not on die usual square £3, but at e2, 
where it no longer shuts in the bishop and 
helps him to quickly carry out the thematic 
advance e4-e5. 

9.. .b5?! 

It is more solid to play 9...Ae7 10 4 lT 3 (or 

10 0-0-0 h6 11 Ah4 b5) 10...h6 11 Ah4 £k5 
12 0-0-0 b5 13 e5! dxe5 14 fxe5 ^dS 15 ^)ixd5 
exd5 16 Axe7 Wxel and Black is close to 
equalising (Tai-Balashov, Moscow 1969). 

10 0-0-0 Ab7 (now if 10...b4?! there is the 
typical sacrifice 11 4kl5! exd5 12 exd5+ Ae7 
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13 Slid with an attack) 11 Shel ii,e7 ^h5+, and dien 15...^cl8 16 43xd5 Axd5 17 

JLxe7+ 4?xe7 18 Wh4+ g5 (18...&e8 19 
±g6+!) 19 Wxg5+ &e8 20 %7 Sf8 21 &xh7 
with a powerful arrack, or 15...g6 16 ilxg6+ 
hxg6 17 ’#xh8+ £V8 18 Axe? *W7 
(I8...4W7?! 19 flfl 4>f5 20 g4 Wg7 21 ^xg7 
4lxg7 22 flt*6 and wins) 19 4}e4 with a clear 
advantage. 

After 14 4ke6! both players also saw the 
more tenacious 14...Axg5+! 15 4jxg5 4kc3 
16 bxc3! (in bom Spassky’s 300 Wins 16 W(2 
4}xa2+ 17 s£?bl with an attack is recom¬ 
mended, but 16...0-0-0! 17 bxc3 fcc3 18 
#W f7 SlifB is better instead, for example: 19 
Here, according to an eyewitness, Rash- e6 4)e5!, 19 4M6+ ‘i’bS 20 Wg3 4lxe5, 19 

kovsky got up from the board with a contented 2e3 Wa3+ 20 ( 4 > d2 4hce5, or 19 Wf4 Wa3+ 20 

appearance: previously he had achieved good 4?d2 jtd5! 21 e6 Wa5+ 22 c3 Wx-,\2+ 23 ^e3 

play in a game with Savon after 12 9t?bl 4ic5! fide8 24 4M6+ st?b8!, not fearing the discov- 

13 e5 dxe5 14 fxe5 4ld5. But when Boris reso- ered check) 16...®xc3, when an uncommonly 

lutely advanced his central pawn fifteen min- interesting position has arisen, 

utes later, everyone realised that on this occa¬ 
sion Rashkovsky would not get off lightly! 

12 e5! dxe5 13 fxe5 4id5 

It would appear that now too Black’s posi¬ 
tion is solid enough, although his develop¬ 
ment is slightly retarded and he has not man¬ 
aged to play his knight to c5. The time has 
come for a combinative blow! Again hovering 
over the board is the shadow of ‘father 
Kazimirych’... 


Analysis diagram 

Three continuations are possible - two dar¬ 
ing king journeys and a clagger-blow with the 
queen: 

1) 17 4kf7 ta3+ (17...0-0? 18 ±xh7+I 
&xh7 19 Wh5+ &g8 20 4)h6+ gxh6 21 %6+ 
<&h8 22 #xh6+ 23 Wg5+ *H8 24 Wh4+ 

and 2xd7) 18 $d2 Wa5+! 19 &e3 fh6+ 20 
<&f4 0-0! 21 e6 Wc7+ 22 ^g4 43c5! 
14 l.xe7?! (22..MxhZ? 23 ±xh7+! Wxh7 24 exd7 2ad8 

Immediately after the game Spassky 25 4ig5 Wf5+ 26 &h4 HT4+ 27 g4) 23 4M6 
pointed out the stronger 14 4ixe6! fxe6 15 (23 We5 Wxc5 24 Sxe5 4ixe6 with equality 7 ) 
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23.. .1Lc8! 24 4kc8 1T4+ 25 ^h3 Wh6+ with 
perpetual check; 

2) 17 e6!? Wa3+ 18 4?d2 Wa5+ 19 &e3! 
Wb6+ 20 &f4 Wc7+ 21 &g4 4>f6+ 22 <&h3 
0-0 23 4kf7. Here Spassky was cautiously 
optimistic about this chances, and it would 
appear that this was not without reason: 

23.. .2ae8 (23...1V7? 24 We5) 24 &d6 ±c8 25 
4kc8! Wxc8 (25...2xc8? 26 e7) 26 c4 and the 
unusual position of White’s king should not 
prevent him from converting his extra pawn; 

3) 17 Wg4! This recommendation of Keres 
relieves White of any unnecessary anxiety: 

17.. .1 f a3+ 18 *d2 Wa5+ 19 ^e2 h5P! 20 Wf5 
Jld5 21 e6!, or 17...4k:5 18 2e3! ^a3+ 19 
4?d2! Wa5+ 20 $l?e2 (threatening e5-e6) 

20.. .4kd3 21 JSdxd3 0-0 22 43xh7 and wins. 
Of course, Spassky 7 studied the sacrifice on 

e6 first (how many of them did he make in his 
career!), but he was attracted by another com¬ 
bination — also risky, but even more colourful. 
And he was simply unable to deny himself the 
pleasure of performing it on the board... I 
would wager that in so doing he exclaimed to 
himself: ‘Forward, Kazimirych!’ 

14.. .41xc3 

If 14...4ixe7? the simplest way to decide 
matters is 15 Jtxb5! axb5 16 4kxb5 Wb6 17 
4kl6+ <&>f8 18 Wfl £if5 19 4 Mx 6 Hxa2 
(19...exf5 20 Wc4\) 20 4^c4 etc. 

15%4! 

This unexpected and spectacular stroke ut¬ 
terly stunned Rashkovsky 7 , who was expecting 
only 7 the ‘normal’ 15 hxc3 ^xe7 16 ®g4 ik.d5 

17 %5+ ^f8. White gives up ‘half a set’ of 
pieces, sharpening the situation to the utmost, 
and it is very' hard to find the correct defensive 
course over the board. 

15.. .4xd1 

A later game went 15... < *l?xe7? 16 4ixe6! 
4>xa2+ 17 &bl 4>c3+ 18 bxc3 Wxc3 19 %5+ 
'*t?e8 20 43xg7+ ^£8 21 e6 with a crushing 
attack. Also bad is 15,..4)xe5? 16 Wxg7 4ixdl 
(lti.-.^xe?? 17 4>f5-H; 16...4)xd3+ 17 Sxd3 
fT4+ 18 Ide3 ^xe7 19 4)xe6!) 17 Sxe5 4if2 

18 JLf5 Wc4 (or 18../fce7 19 4ixe6!) 19 Jtd6 


tTl+ 20 ^d2 Wdl+ 21 <&>c3 Sc8+ 22 4?b3 
Wxd4 23 Hxe6+! 



16 4bxe6! Wee? 

The decisive mistake. 16...fxe6 17 itd6 
Wb6! was essential, although one could decide 
on this only after precise calculation and a 
great belief in one’s positional feeling — so 
alarming is the position of the black king: 

1) 18 Wg5 (Geller’s idea: 18;..Wd8? 19 
%64-!!) 18...4if6! 19 exf6 Wxdti! (19...0-0-0?! 
20 fxg7 Shg8 21 Ae5! h6 22 Wf4, regaining 
the material and retaining the initiative) 20 
fxg7 Ig8 21 Sxdl Wcl 22 #h5+ ( 4 ) e7 23 
Wh4+ ^e8 and Black is otit of danger, al¬ 
though for the moment White too is not risk¬ 
ing anything, since he has a draw (24 ®h5+); 

2) 18 lfxe6+ ^d8 19 Af5 ±c.6 20 1e7+ 
^c8 21 'f'x g 7 (21 e6? Id8! 22 Ixdl 4if6 23 
WxdS+ fcciB 24 ±c5+ <4>c7 25 ±xb6+ 4>xb6 
favours Black) 21...1d8 22 Ixdl We3+ 23 
*bl We2 24 Icl Wd2 ;(24.,fcg2? 25 fcg2 
Axg2 is bad on account of 26 e6 4lf6 27 e7+ 
Sd7 28 J»e5 4)le8 29 c4) 25 Wxh7 with a 
shaq> dynamic equilibrium and an unusual 
material balance (Spassky), for example: 
25...<£b7 26 g4 IhB 27 ®e7 lae8 28 ®f7 
Sd8 29 ±e7 SdeB etc. 

Thus it can be ascertained that in this very 
complicated position, although he did not 
make die best choice on the 14th move, 
Spassky nevertheless set his opponent such 
problems that the latter was unable to cope 
with them at the board. 
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17 £ixg7+! *xe7 18 Wg5+ f6 

If 18...&f8 White finds a convincing set-up: 

19 £)f5! Wg6 (19...^c5 20 ®e7+ ^gS 21 e6!) 

20 We7+ <%8 21 ffxd7 %5+ 22 &bl! Wd2 
23 Sfl! and the curtain comes down. 

19 exf6+ 4?d8 20 f7 + &c7 21 #f4+ 1-0 

21...&b6 22 led, or 21...Wd6 22 £>e6+. 

A crushing win! And the fact that White’s 
fine combinative attack proved to be not alto¬ 
gether correct, with an element of bluff — this 
is the best way of remembering Alexander 
Kazimirovich Tolush. 

As a result Spassky finished a point ahead 
of his nearest pursuers and became USSR 
Champion for the second time. On the wave 
of this success, a couple of months later he 
crushed Robert Byrne in their Candidates 
quarter-final match (+3 =3). The first of these 
three wins was gained with Black in one of 
Spassky’s favourite set-ups, with the aid of a 
brilliant queen sacrifice. 



1 e4 e5 2 £rf3 £}c6 3 ±b5 a6 4 ±a4 £rf6 
5 0-0 J,e7 6 fiel b5 7 Jlb3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 
h3 £>b8 



Boris Vasitievich was an expert on die 


Breyer Variation (and on the Ray Lopez in 
general), subtly sensing all the nuances ol die 
resulting positions and achieving success both 
with Black, and with White. Therefore he did 
not have great difficulty in refuting Byrne’s 
< opening experiment. 

10 d4Cbd7 11 Obd2 

It is harmless to play 11 £)h1 exd4 12 cxd4 
<$3b6 13 <hd2 c5 (R.Byrne Spassky, Moscow 
1971), or 11 c4 c6! (but not ll..JLb7?! -- Vol¬ 
ume 2, Came No.96) 12 cxb5 (12 c5 WcT) 

12...axb5 13 4ftc3 Jib 7 (13...Jta6!) 14 Jtg5 b4 
15 £ibl h6 16 Jth4 c5 (Fischer-Spassky, 29th 
matchgame, Yugoslavia 1992). 

11 ..JLb7 12 kc2 Se8 13 &f1 (13 b4 
Fischer-Spassky, 10th matchgame, Reykjavik 
1972 - cf. Volume 4) 13. ..±f8 14 £>g3 g6 



15 b3 

Avoiding the thoroughly studied main 
variation 15 a4 c5 16 d5 c4 17 Jtg5 (if 17 
iLe3, then 17...£k5!), where Spassky not only 
experienced difficulties with Black - against 
Ciocaltea (Dortmund 1973), Kavalek (Mont¬ 
real 1979) and Tal (Tilburg 1980), but also 
gained an advantage with White - against 
Karpov (10th matchgame, Leningrad 1974) 
and Portisch (9th matchgame, Geneva 1977). 

15 i^.d2 has also been played: 15...Jtg7 16 
Wcl d5! with equality (Unzicker-Portisch, 
Santa Monica 1966, and Balashov-Spassky, 
Sochi 1973), as well as 15 Jtg5 h6 16 J^d2 
(Fischer-Spassky, 1st matchgame, Yugoslavia 
1992 — cf. Volume 4). 
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15.. .£.97 

15...c6 is passive, whereas it is too early for 

15.. .d5?! on account of 16 Jlg5! h6 17 Jth4 
dxe4?! 18 ^3xe4 g5 19 dxe5! widi an attack 
(J.Polgar-Spassky, 8th matchgame, Budapest 
1993). 

16 a4?l 

This move allows the freeing counter ...d6- 
d5 and therefore never achieved acceptance: 
White must play more rigorously. However, 
after 16 d5! (White’s main weapon nowadays) 
‘Kazimirych’ suggests 16...4)b6 (16...Sc8 has 
also been played, Anand-Van der Sterren, 
Wijk aan Zee 1998) 17 ±e3?! Sc8 18 Wt2 c6! 
19 c4 cxd5 20 cxd5 4)bxd51? 21 exd5 ^3xd5 
with fine compensation for the piece 
(J.Polgar-Spassky, 10th matchgame, Budapest 
1993). The correct move is 17 fibl! (‘X-ray’!) 

17.. .c6 18 c4 (Unzicker-Donner, Leipzig 
Olympiad 1960, and Leko-Belyavsky, Bled 
Olympiad 2002). 

16.. .d5! 17 dxe5 

White gets nowhere with 17 £)xe5 £)xe5 18 
dxe5 £ke4 19 ^xe4 dxe4 20 Wxd8 Saxd8 21 
Jtg5 Sd5 22 axb5 fixb5 23 Jtf6 Jtxf6 24 exf6 
2f5! (24...fie6 25 b4 Sf5 26 f3 is inferior) 25 
fladl Sxf6 26 Sd7 Sc8 with equality. 

17.. .£ixe4 18 Jlxe4 

‘18 £ixe4 dxe4 19 itxe4 could not satisfy 
Byrne in view of 19...ilxe4 20 Sxe4 4fyxe5 21 
#xd8 Saxd8 22 £)xe5 Idl+ 23 &h2 Ixe5.’ 
(Balashov) 

18.. .dxe4 19 Ag5 



It was tills intermediate move that the 
American grandmaster was counting on. Of 
course, White can hardly achieve anything 
serious after 19...f6 20 exf6 Jtx.f6 21 Jtxf6 
&xfi> 22 £)d2 (22 Wxd8 Iaxd8 23 ^d4 c5) 

22.. .Wd6 23 4?Mfl with equality, or 19...Wc8 
20 £ixe4 $hxe5 (but not 20...i£.xe4?! 21 2xe4 
£)xe5 22 ^xe5 Axe5 23 Wei Wf5 24 ±f4) 21 
4ixe5 Jlxe5 22 Jlxf6 23 Jlxf6 Wf5 24 
Wd4 c5 25 Wd6 Wd5 with a probable draw. 
But Black makes a fearless move, sharply dis¬ 
turbing die quiet course of the game. 

19.. .exf3!? 20 Axd8 Saxd8 



Spassky, like Lasker in his time, liked to 
sacrifice his queen positionally, but a sacrifice 
of the queen for just two minor pieces is a 
rare, unusual matter. Few would have both¬ 
ered to consider it seriously: after all, for die 
moment White’s king is not too weakened and 
his other pieces are more or less normally 
placed. 

Paradoxically, it is Black, having given up 
his queen, who is relying on the dynamics of 
the position — in contrast, say, to the 3rd game 
of my New York match with Karpov (1990), 
where 1 had colossal positional compensation 
for the queen and, on the contrary, it was my 
opponent who tried to develop the dynamics. 
But here Black’s compensation is not so obvi¬ 
ous, although one can mention the pressure of 
the bishops along the long diagonals and the 
potential threat of ...<5M7-e5-f3+. White will 
have to give up a rook for the knight, after 
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which, perhaps, a position of dynamic balance 
will arise. 

21 axb5? 

Byrne clearly underestimated his oppo¬ 
nent’s threats. White’s difficulties are revealed 
by the variations 21 €ie4?! 4ixe5 22 ^c2 fxg2 
23 fie3 £)f3+! 24 SxB (24 ^xg2 Sxe4! 25 
Sxe4 15) 24.. Jbe4 25 #e2 AxB 26 WxB b4, 
and 21 Se4?! ik,xe4 (but not 21...4Axe5?! 22 
Sd4!) 22 ^3xe4 ^3xe5 23 Wc2 fxg2 24 axb5 
axb5 25 < 4 > xg2 $3d3! with excellent compensa¬ 
tion. And in the event of 21 4hfl fxg2 22 ^3h2 
Black captures on e5 (immediately or after the 
preliminary 22...bxa4) and has a pleasant game 
with the draw in hand. In the variation 21 
Wd4 c5 22 We3 $3xe5 23 Sedl Sxdl+ 24 
Sxdl fxg2 the power of the b7-bishop guar¬ 
antees Black a draw: 25 Wxc5 4&B+ 26 5xg2 
£id2+. 

Evidently the best chance was Bonda- 
revsky’s recommendation 21 e6! If 21...fxe6?!, 
then 22 axb5 ^3e5 23 ®c2 fxg2 (if 23...axb5, 
then 24 Sa7! Sb8 25 ^3e4) 24 Sxe5! Jtxe5 25 
bxa6 is now good for White, and so there only 
remains the computer variation 21...^3e5 22 
exf7+ &xf7 23 fAl fxg2 24 IT4+ ^g8 25 
Sedl (25 ^e4 IfB) 25...4T3+ 26 &g2 £sd2+ 
27 st?gl *23f3+ 28 ^fl ^3h2+ with perpetual 
check. 

21 ...43xe5! 22 bxa6? 

Panic! Of course, 22 Wc2 should have been 
played, although after 22...fxg2 with the threat 
of ...^3f3-i- the initiative is now clearly with 
Black: 23 Sxe5 (there is no tiling better) 

23.. .Jlxe5 24 bxa6 and here I discovered the 
very strong move 24...JIB! Wliite’s position is 
rather unpleasant: the bishops are rampant 
over the entire board and counterplay with the 
advance of the a-pawn is not dangerous (the 
aB-square is securely controlled). For example: 
25 b4 h5! (with the threat of ...h5-h4) 26 h4 
JLfiS and ...Jlxh4 with an intensifying attack. 

22.. .5xdl 23 fiexdl Aa8 (the power of the 
passed a-pawn proves to be mythical) 24 
gxf3 4bxf3+ 25 441 J=xc3 

The rest is not interesting: Black has a 


decisive attack plus a material advantage. 

26 Sacl €)d2+ 27 4.g1 kaS 28 b4 53f3 + 
29 4f1 €3h2+ 30 v4g1 &f3+ 31 441 
kb6 32 Sc2 &h2 + 33 4g1 ^f3+ 34 

1 4>f8 35 ^e2 + 36 Agl <7,f3 + 37 

4>fi ke 4 38 Sa2 «7ih2-f 

Boris Vasilievich liked to give checks to 
gain time on die clock. 

39 <4g1 <£>f3+ 40 4f1 ‘$3h4! 41 £>f4 Af3 
42 Id3 g5 43 £te2 !„g2+ 44 4>e1 £tf3+ 
45 4d1 43e5 46 Sc3 kdb 47 Sd2 Ac4 
48 Sa3 Sa8 49 f4 gxf4 50 4bxf4 Exa6 51 
Sxa6 ixa6 52 £>d5 1x4 53 4lxb6 cxb6 
54 Sd6 b5 55 4>d2 £>g6 56 4e3 h5 0-1 

Three games - three vivid flashes of fan¬ 
tasy. Karpov was right, when he said: ‘in 
Spassky’s amateurishness in the opening there 
was also a danger: at the board he could devise 
something that you would not find in any 
book.’ Especially when the opponents were 
inferior in class to Spassky and his play was 
very bold and relaxed, with a feeling of spiri¬ 
tual comfort. 

It was with such a feeling that I played in 
Wijk aan Zee 2000 (when I was in the middle 
of working on this chapter about Spassky). 
Before the final round I was leading my main 
rivals by a point, and a draw as White with 
Judit Polgar would guarantee me victory in the 
tournament. I no longer wanted to play (in 
addition, the round began unusually early, at 
12.30), but, on the other hand, it was some¬ 
how uncomfortable to ‘rest on my laurels’ 
ahead of time. With these contradictory feel¬ 
ings I played 1 e4, but after 1 ...c5 2 4hf3 d6 
3 d4 cxd4 4 £3xd4 4hf6 5 4bc3 a6 I woke 
up: Polgar is playing the Najdorf! I, of course, 
replied 6 le3, Judit - 6...4hg4 7 lg5 h6 8 
Ah4 g5 9 Ag3 Ag7, 1 - 10 h3!? (I was 
already tired of 10 Jte2 h5), and she, after 
some thought - 10...4bf6(? An interesting 
novelty, although, of course, I had examined 
this move and considered the normal reply to 
be 11 Jte2 with a complicated game. But here 
I remembered the triumphant call ‘Forward, 
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Kazimirych!’ and, with a smile, I launched into 
an open battle: 11 Ac4!? WbS 12 0-0 0-0 
13 £ide2!? Wxb2 14 Ab3 'ta3 15 f4! and 
after great adventures I nevertheless got to the 
black king! 

...In the spring of 1974 Spassky met die 
young Anatoly Karpov in the Candidates 
quarter-final match. Many were predicting a 
win for the spirited 37-year-old ex-world 
champion, and the very first game appeared to 
confirm these forecasts. 



I e4 c5 2 <£}f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 6 
5 £sc3 e6 6 ke2 ke1 1 0-0 0-0 8 f4 £>c6 

9 ke 3 e5!? 

In this match Spassky also played 9...1d7 
(9th game), whereas 9...a6 leads to a tabiya 
from my matches with Karpov (1984/85, 
1985) and Anand (1995) after 10 a4 ®c7 11 
st?hl Se8. 

10 ^b3 

It is harmless to play either 10 4^f5?I AxB 

II exf5 exf4 12 Sxf4 d5! 13 4?hl Se8 with 
equality (Mecldng-Spas sky, Nice Olympiad 
1974), the simplifying 10 4Axc6 bxc6 or the 
exotic 10 *5idb5 (Dohnatov) 10...a6 11 fxe5 
^3xe5. The only try for an advantage is in the 
variation 10 fxeS dxe5 11 ^3f5 Axf5 12 SxB 
and if 12...fc5, then 13 Wfl (Geller-Kasparov, 
Moscow 7 Interzonal 1982); usually Black solves 
his problems by 12...Wxdl+ 13 Sxdl g6. 

10. ..a5?! 

Some old preparation by Spassky and Bon- 
darevsky. Subsequently this w'as replaced by 
the dynamic 10...exf4 11 Axf4 (after 11 Sxf4, 
apart from the obvious 1 l,..JLe6, the more 
creative 11...4£kl7 and ll.,.^e8 are also possi¬ 
ble) ll...Ae6 12 4>hl d5! 13 e5 £>d7 14 £kd5 
4£klxe5 15 c4 Ag5!, as I played against Geller 


(Moscow 1981) and Kuzmin (49th USSR 
Championship, Frunze 1981). 

11 a4 4bb4 



The critical position of this variation. 

12 If 3?! 

12 4?hl! is more accurate, retaining control 
of the c4-square: \2..MqT (12...Ae6?! 13 B!; 

12.. .d5!? 13 fxe5 £lxe4) 13 Scl! Ae6 14 £k!2! 
exf4 15 £ib5 tk!8 16 Axf4... 1-0 (Geller- 
Spassky, Moscow 1974, and Kavalek-Spassky, 
Manila Interzonal 1976). 

If 12...±d7, then 13 ±B is now appropri¬ 
ate (transposing into the variation 9...Jtd7 10 
^ib3 a5 11 a4 ^Ab4 12 ±B e5 13 ^hl), fol¬ 
lowed by 13...flc8 (13...Ac6?! 14 fxe5 dxe5 15 
We2 Wcl 16 tT2 4hd7 17 Sadi... 1-0 Gelier- 
Folugayevsky, Portoroz 1973; 13...Wc7 14 Sf2 
Sfe8 15 Icl2 b6 16 Wgl!; 13...±e6!? GeUer) 
14 Sf2! Sc4 15 fxe5 dxe5 16 Sd2 Wc7 17 
Wgl! Ad8 18 Sadi... 1-0 (Geller-Reshevsky, 
Palma de Mallorca Interzonal 1970). 

It is this classic example that Karpov tries 
to follow, but after the inaccuracy committed 
by White he does not achieve anything and 
Black obtains a comfortable position. 

1 2.. .1.e6! (the point: now if 13 B?! there is 

13.. .Ac4, and in addition 13...exf4 14 itxf4 
4~ixc2! 15 Wxc2 ^T>6+ is threatened) 13 ©hi 

It is hardly impressive to play 13 ^d2 exf4 
14 Jtxf4 Wb6+ 15 ^hl Sac8, or 13 Sf2 exf4 
14 Axf4 d5 (14...±xb3!? 15 cxb3 d5) 15 e5 
^64 16 Axe4 (16 4hxe4?! dxe4 17 Axe4 
Axb3 and ...Ac5!; 16 Se2 ^xc3 17 bxc3 
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breaking in die centre, Spassky seizes the initia¬ 
tive.’ (Botvinnik) But it seems to me that the 
situation is stiil completely unclear and that this 
comment was made, as often happens, under 
the influence of the result of the game. 

19 fxe5 (19 exd5? e4; 19 c3r*l dxc4 20 fxe5 


Consistently carrying out his plan. It was 
not suitable to play 20 JLxe4?! dxc4 21 c3 
Sxci2 22 Axd2 lh7!, or 20 Se2?! a3! 21 lxa3 
(21 c3? axb2 22 Sxa8 blW raid wins) 

21.. .1xa3 22 bxa3 £ic3 etc. 

20.. .^xd2 21 J.xd2 (21 l r xd2? d4 22 ±xd4 
^lc2! 23 Wxc2 Sxd4 24 Jle4 Sc4 25 Jlxh7+ 
4>h8 26 ±d3 Wxe5 or 24 b6 Wc4 25 £>e2 
fid7 was much worse) 21 ...#xe5! 


1 6 thb5\? y 

Played after half an hour’s thought. One 

can understand Karpov’s motivation: he is |H| |||| |||| |||| 

unhappy with the outcome of the opening and ||§| §||p jj* |||p 

tries to sharpen the play, by beginning to ''Wfc 

chase the knight at b4. In the event of 16 Jte2 
d5!? 17 fxe5 4*3xe4 18 ^xe4 Jtxb3 19 cxb3 

dxe4 Black has no reason tor complaint, as is vJX'', |||p |/jy^ 

also the case after 16 Wgl 4?3d7 with the threat ^tlPC§5 

of ...£kc2, or 16 £>d5?! $M*d5 17 exd5 e4 18 Is-- ZMM. 

Jle2 Sdc8! (Mikenas). 

16.. JLxb5 17 axb5 a4 18 ^icl 22 cxb4 

Of course, it was bad to play 22 5xa4? Sxa4 

-23 Wxa4 Jlg5! 24 ®dl Se8 and wins. ‘In this 

sharp position, White could have caused his 
£ tisfi I fZf jL opponent the maximum difficulties by 22 g3 

9 Ml Wl 9 (suggested by Tal) 22...d4 23 cxb4 #xb5 24 

HP 1^*1 ||p /f We2!’ (Botvinnik) In the opinion of Mikenas, 

* W* • after 24Jtd7 25 £kl3 or 24...#xe2 25 Axe2 

Z $8)^ ww, with the idea of Jtd3 and ^3e2 he would even 

HP ||ff| have chances of gaining some advantage. How- 

lip It ever, Black has die improvement 22..Jti6! 23 

«»Af4 #f5 24 cxb4 g5 25 Jtd2 Jk,xb2 and 
y-y <=? White’s position is unenviable. 

22...#xb2 23 ^d3 fd4 24 Sa3 

18.. .d5! ‘Karpov made this move instantly, ha\ing 

Black is obliged to act energetically. ‘Using apparently overlooked Black’s reply in his cal- 

die classic (for the Sicilian Defence) way of culations.’ (Mikenas) ‘Passively played. A 
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sharper alternative was 24 4£)c5 JstxcS (24...a3 
25 4^xb7) 25 bxc5 when White’s chances are 
better than in the game.’ (Botvinnik) 

And indeed, after 25...Wxc5 26 Sxa4 Sxa4 
(26...Wxb5 27 Sb4) 27 Wxa4 Wc4! 28 Wall? 
(after 28 Wdl Wxb5 29 h3, as recommended 
by Mikenas, 29...d4 is unpleasant) 28...Wxb5 
29 Jle3, or 25...a3 26 Jlg5 (but not 26 c6? 
bxc6 27 bxc6 a2! 28 Wcl ^xal 29 Wxal 
Sdb8 and wins) 26...#xdl+ 27 Jtxdl Se8 28 
4?gl the two bishops evidently would have 
allowed White to hold the position. But also 
24 fia3 does not yet spoil anything! 

24...#b6! 



25 We2?! 

‘All in the same slighdy passive style. Here 
too White should have taken a risk — 25 Sxa4, 
not fearing 25...Wxb5 26 fixaB flxaB in view 
of 27 ±e2 Af6 28 £k:5 #b6 29 ^b37 (Bot¬ 
vinnik) However, 27 £)f4!? d4 (27...Axb4 28 
^xd5! ±xd2? 29 £k7) 28 h3 i s more interest¬ 
ing, when it is dangerous to play 28...JLxb4 29 
fhl Sa4 30 ±d5 (30 ^d3 #a6) 30...Wc5?! 
31 JLxf7+! fcf7 32 Wb3+ ^e7 33 ±xb4 
Sxb4 34 4bd5+ with a strong initiative. It 
would appear that 25 Sxa4! would have re¬ 
tained the dynamic balance and that it w^as 
wrong to criticise Karpov’s preceding moves. 

25...Ie8! (25..JLd6 26 Axd5 27 #h5! 
was inferior) 26 Jkxd5 (26 Wf2? Wxf2 27 
^3xf2 Ag5! 28 J.c3 d4 and wins) 26...iLxb4 
27 Axf7+ ^>xf7 

‘27...^>h8 28 JLxe8! (28 lxa4? ±xd2 and 


wins) 28...Axa3 29 ^3e5! would have led to 
unfathomable complications.’ (Mikenas) 



28 #43+? 

Probably only this is a real mistake. In the 
sharp endgame after 28 Wh5+! Wg6 (28...i , g8 

29 ±xb4)'29 Wf3+ #f6 30 ±xb4! '§xf3 31 
gxf3 White should have been able to gain a 
draw: 31...b6 (Botvinnik) 32 4£)b2!, 31...fie3 32 
Ac5! (Mikenas), 31...2ad8 32 Ac5 2d5 33 
Agl, or 31...Ie2 32 ^)c5 (32 ±c5!?) 32...Sd8 
33 Sal Sd4 34 Ac3 Sc4 35 4ixa4. 

28...®g8 29 Axb4 (29 Wd5+ We6! 30 
#xe6+ fixe6 31 4)xb4? Sd8 or 31 J§Lxb4 Sb6 
etc.) 29...#xb5 



Now Karpov’s position is indeed lost: 
Black has two dangerous passed pawns and 
active rooks, whereas White’s minor pieces 
have no strong points. 

30 h3 Sad8 31 &d2 #d5! 32 #f2 b5 33 

Aa5 Kd7 34 4if4 (an attempt to create 
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counterplay) 34.,.Sf7! 35 Ef3 (35 Sg3 Wc4; 
35 %3 #d4) 35...«fc4 36 M2 b4 37 
#b6 b3 

In the opinion of Botvinnik and Mikenas, 

37...a3! would have won more quickly. I agree 
- Black would simply have picked up material: 
38 *xb4 @xb4 39 kxb4 a2 40 i.c3 Sc8 41 
Jte5 Sc5 42 ±b2 fib5 43 ±d4 Sb4 44 Ae5 
Efxf4 and wins. 

38 ^>h2 



38.. /tc2 

Here 38...Sef8!? was recommended (pre¬ 
venting the activation of the white bishop). 
For example: 39 Sc3 #e4 40 1£3 (40 
Sd7!) 40...#c2 (40...#b7! is even better) 41 
#e6! #c8! (41...#xd2? 42 £M5!; 41 ...b2?! 42 
£ki5! Wc5 43 Jlb4 #xb4 44 $3xb4 bl# 45 
^3c6 #b7 46 £k5 #c7 47 4>hl) 42 #e4 WbS 
— the knight is pinned and the b-pawn cannot 
be stopped. 

39 M3\ We4! 

The threat of Sg3 has to be parried. After 

39.. .5xf4? 40 Wcl it is White who unexpect¬ 
edly wins/ (Botvinnik) In fact after 40...Sf6! 
41 #d7 things would probably have ended in 
a draw, but 40 Wb7! would have won. 

*39...a3? was dangerous on account of 40 
Eg3 with sufficient counterplay/ (Mikenas) 
But after 40...b2 it is time for White to resign: 

41 Wb5(c6) #e4!, or 41 Wd4 #xc3! The 
correct defence is 40 #b5! Sef8 (40...fic8 41 
WdS\ and £M3; 40...Sd8 41 #04!) 41 #d5 b2 

42 J.xg7! fT5 (42...4>xg7? 43 We5+) 43 Sg3! 



Wxf4 44 ±xh2+ 
Wb3 with equality 


40 Wd6 h6 (according to Botvinnik, 40...We7! 
was simpler, but certainly not 40...a3? 41 Wxa3 
fixf4? 42 Wa7 and vans) 41 Jkb2 

Karpov has resisted with all his might and 
Spassky has created some problems for him¬ 
self - but he has not thrown away the win. 


The sealed move. ‘Spassky had to avoid 
some pitfalls: 41...Sef8? 42 Eg3!, when White 
escapes from the pin/ (Botvinnik) The result - 
42...Wxf4 43 Wxf4 fix 14- 44 fixg7+ with 
perpetual check, or 42...a3 43 Jtxg7! Sxg7 44 
<S3e6 Sxg3 45 Wxf84- ^h7 46 Wf7+ with the 
same outcome. 

In addition, after 41...Sc8? White would 
have saved the game by 42 ^efi! (but not Bot- 
vinnik’s 42 jlxg7?! on account of Mikenas’s 
reply 42...Wc6!) 42...fixf3 43 Wd7!, and if 
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41...See7? then 42 £%6! Ie8 (42...Ie6? 43 
Sxf7! 'Six 17 44 Wfgh <i?xg6 45 Wxg7+ £>h5 
46 g4+; 42...We6 43 £ke7+) 43 Sxf?'&f7 44 
Wd7+, forcing 44...lie? 45 4ixe7 etc. 

42 Wd5 (42 Wd4 2e4! 43 Wd8+ 4?h7 44 
^3d3 Wc7+ or here 43 Wd5 Wc4 44 Wa8+ 
i’h7 45 fic3 Wb4 and wins) 42...Wf5 

Avoiding a trap: 42...Wxb2? 43 4ig6(d3). 
Despite his time-trouble errors, in general 
Black confidently converts his advantage, 
strengthening his position step by step. 

43 Wc6 Wd7 44 Wg6 2ee7 45 Wa6 Wb7! 
46 Wxa4 Ee4 47 Wxb3 



‘Spassky prefers to leave White with the 
weaker piece - the knight.’ (Botvinnik) After 

47...Wxb3?! 48 Exb3 Sexf4 things would have 
been more difficult for Black. 

48 We6 Ixb2 49 Ig3 Ib6 50 We8 + 
*h7! 51 We3 Sd6 52 Wc5 Wc7 53 Wb4 
Wd7 54 ^h5 2g6 (54...g6!? Mikenas) 55 
2xg6 ^xg6 56 £>g3 Id3 57 h4?! ^h7 58 
h5 2d7 59 Wc5 2d4 60 Wei 2g4 61 Web 
2h4+ 62 &g1 WdlH- 63 <^f2 Wd4+ 0-1 

However, the ex-w'orld champion w'as un¬ 
able to build on his success. ‘We must be fair 
- it was not Spassky’s chess talent that 
suffered a defeat in this match,’ wrote 
Botvinnik. ‘Spassky lost the match as a human 
being. He had favourable opportunities during 
play, but: failed to exploit them. A hard fight is 
no longer to his liking!’ I think that the win 


with Black in the first game did him a 
disservice: he anticipated a favourable out¬ 
come and did not expect that subsequently his 
opponent would demonstrate such an 
extremely high standard of play. 

At the end of 1976 Boris Vasilievich 
married a Frenchwoman, and the Soviet 
authorities, shocked by Korchnoi’s recent 
defection to the West, made a rare exception 
and allowed him to go and live with his wife in 
France. But until 1984 he continued to appear 
under the USSR flag. 

Spassky's Lessons 

I first met Spassky at the board in the autumn 
of 1981 in Tilburg. This was my first top-class 
tournament - a trial of strength, so to speak. 
All the strongest grandmasters were there, 
apart from Karpov and Korchnoi, who were 
involved in their match in Merano, and also 
Tal and Polugayevsky (who were helping Kar¬ 
pov). I scored only 50 per cent but, in the 
opinion of the other participants, I played in a 
very interesting fashion. Many grandmasters 
w r ere already able to evaluate my style of play 
and my potential. Public opinion gradually 
began to incline towards the fact that there 
would be a Karpov-Kasparov match in 1984. 

Meanwhile, in Tilburg I established a per¬ 
sonal tournament record, which, fortunately, I 
have not yet broken: 1 lost three games! With 
Black against Timman I was outplayed, but 
my defeats with White against Petrosian (Game 
No.46) and Spassky were very painful. In both 
games I gained the advantage, and in both I 
had excellent positions, but both ended dis- 
mally for me. I had insufficient of that experi¬ 
ence, w'hich is usually lacking at the age of 18. 

Whereas this was not the first time I had 
played Petrosian and, already having some 
experience, I played with a slight caution, I 
approached my duel with Spassky without the 
slightest piety. I had 2 out of 4 and I w^as in a 
fighting mood: I thought that I could score a 
lot more points (and, incidentally, not without 
reason: in all my games right to the end of the 
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tournament I had winning chances). Recently 
Boris Vasilievich reminded me that before die 
game I had cheerfully informed him how it 
would end: 1 prepared him for the worst, and 
in my usual, natural manner - even, it seems, 
using not altogether literary language. To 
which Spassky, also in his usual - ‘Tolush-like’ 
- manner, grandly replied: 1 beg you to carry 
it out!’ And although, as it seemed to me, Bo¬ 
ris Vasilievich was terribly afraid, he com¬ 
posed himself for the game. 


1 d4 2 c4 c5 3 d5 g6 4 £)c3 d6 5 e4 
±g7 

Spassky always made subde choices in his 
openings. I was somewhat startled that he 
should take the risk of playing a King’s Indian 
set-up that was very familiar to me. After 
some thought I decided to choose the Aver¬ 
bakh Variation - perhaps not the most dan¬ 
gerous for Black, but one that demands very 
energetic play and a detailed knowledge of 
opening subdeties (which the opponent 
probably did not have!). 

6 ±e2 0-0 7 ±g5 


White to defend accurately, i.e. to give the play 
a character that was unpleasant for me. 

7.. .b5?! (7...h6; 7...e6 — cf. Volume 4) B cxb5 
a6 9 a4! Wa 5?! 

The first subtlety: it is better to continue 

9.. .h6! 10 ±d2! e6 11 dxe6 ±xe6 12 £j£3 axb5 
13 ±xb5 <S3a6 14 0-0 <23c7 15 fiel $3xb5 16 
£ixb5 d5 17 exd5 £)xd5 with more or less 
sufficient compensation for the pawn, as I 
played two months later against Tukmakov 
(49th USSR Championship, Frunze 1981). 
10±d2!£3bd7? 

Here play on general grounds is too pas¬ 
sive: Black simply ends up in an inferior ver¬ 
sion of the Benko Gambit, as is also the case 
after 10...axb5?! 11 ±xb5. The only chance of 
confusing matters is 10...Wb4!? 

11 Ha3! (now Black’s activity peters out) 
11 ...±b7 12 £rt3 axb5 13 ±xb5 th7 14 
0-0 

White’s position is already technically won: 
he is a healthy paw-n to the good, without any 
counterplay for the opponent. Thus Spassky’s 
venture had failed. However, he carried on 
playing as though nothing had happened, with 
a completely unperturbed appearance (which, 
I remember, made me laugh somewhat). 

14.. .€)g4 (it is completely hopeless to play 

14.. .e6? 15 dxe6 fxe6 16 <?3g5 fiae8 17 ±f4 e5 
18 ±c4+ &h8 19 &b5 Wb8 20 £>xd6 and 
wins) 15 ±g5 

It is hard not to make this move, although 
the computer suggests 15 a5. 




Here Spassky hesitated and then decided to 
sacrifice a pawn in the sprit of the Benko 
Gambit, hoping to seize the initiative and force 
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15.. .4.gf6 

A pragmatic decision by an experienced 
contestant! Black must hold his ground, be 
patient and wait - the opponent may over¬ 
press, or make a second-rate move... The 
variation 15..±)de5 (or 15...£)ge5) 16 4i3xe5 
£>xe5 17 f4 18 ±xe7 fifeB 19 ±g5 h6 
(19...±xc3 20 bxc3 Sxe4 21 c4 and wins) 20 
±h4 ±xc3 21 bxc3 fixe4 22 c4 would have 
led to a decisive advantage for White. 

16 thd 2 s6 17 £sc4 

Also after 17 dxe6!P fxe6 18 ^c4 d5 19 
exd5 ^3xd5 (19...exd5 20 ±xd7 dxc4 21 
±e6+) 20 a5 Black’s position would have left 
much to be desired. 

17.. .exd5 18 exd5 2ad8 (18..±3b6? does 
not work on account of 19 4Axb6 Wxb6 20 
Wf3! ^h5 21 g4 and wins) 19 a5 

An obvious plan for converting the advan¬ 
tage. To this day I don’t understand how I 
contrived to lose from such a position! 

19.. .h6 20 ±h4 

It is possible that 20 ±f4!? was better, and 
if 20...4^e5 then either 21 ±xe5 dxe5 22 d6 
®b8 23 a6 ±a8 24 Sel e4 25 Wa4, or 21 
$3xe5 dxe5 22 cl6! fcd6 23 Wxd6 Sxd6 24 
±xe5 Sd2 25 a6 ±a8 26 4ia4, with a winning 
position in both cases. The move in the game 
does not spoil anything for the moment, but 
Black acquires a hint of counterplay. 

20.. .£ie5 21 a6 ±a8 22 Sel g5 23 ±g3 
4hfd7! (opening the way for the f-pawn) 24 
a7! f5 25 ±xe5 4bxe5 26 <£ixe5 dxe5! 

The only way. After 26...±xe5 27 Hh.5 
&g7 28 Sa6! ±xc3 (28...±b7? 29 Sxe5! ±xa6 
30 Se6) 29 bxc3 ±xd5 30 c4 ±17 31 173 
Sa8 32 Seal White would have won without 
any trouble. Now too the a7-pawn should 
decide the outcome, but at least it: is blockaded 
and Black still has hopes of exploiting the 
power of his dark-squared bishop. 

27 2a6 e4 28 ±c4 (the machine suggests 
the ‘crude’ 28 d6!? Wf7 29 Wc2) 28..Ml 
(28...#174 29 ±e5? 30 g3 is weak) 29 

£ib5 ^?h7 (29...±xd5? 30 nSW fixa<8 31 
±xd5 etc.) 30 2e6 


The situation had crystallised and I began 
playing quite enterprisingly: the knight has 
defended the a7-pawn and the rook has in¬ 
vaded at e6. The finishing-off stage has been 
reached and Spassky w^as already in severe 
time-trouble (perhaps this was my undoing?). 

30...Wb7! 

Black is not tempted by 30...Wxe6? 31 dxe6 
fixdl 32 fixdl ±e5 33 e7 fie8 34 Sd8. 



31 #h5?! 

The first move that deserves serious criti¬ 
cism. 1 should have simply attacked the e4- 
pawn by 31 f3!, and the game would have 
concluded quickly, for example: 31...fixd5?! 32 
±xd5 #xd5 33 Wxd5 ±xd5 34 Sd6 ±a8 35 
fxe4 fxe4 36 fifl! I am amazed that 1 did not 
play this. Commentary is superfluous here... 

31.. .Ef6 32 Hxf6 ±xf6 33 g4? 

Whereas the queen sortie to h5 was not so 

bad, here (in the opponent’s time-trouble!) I 
simply ‘twitched’. There was an elementary 
win by 33 f3! Wd7 34 £xe4 fxe4 35 fifl Wgl 
36 %4. 

33.. .f4! 

An instant reply! Black has acquired real 
counter-chances for the first time. 

34 h4! ? 

W 7 ith the opponent in time-trouble, this 
‘side’ move is not a bad chance in the unex¬ 
pectedly sharpened situation. The hasty 34 
fixe4? would have led only to a draw: 

34.. .fixd5 35 ±xd5 Wxdb (the queen and 
bishop battery goes into operation against the 
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exposed white king) 36 B Wdl+ 37 ^£2 
Jtxe4 38 Wf7+ Jlg7 39 fxe4 Wd2+ with per¬ 
petual check. But how could White reconcile 
himself to such an outcome?! 

34.. .<^g7? 

With die flag about to fall! 34...e3! 35 lixgS 
Jtxg5 36 Whl Wei would have led to a sharp, 
totally unclear position. True, 35 fxe3 Sxd5 36 
±xd5 Wxd5 37 e4 Wd3 38 WT7+ ±g7 39 
Wf5+ Sfc?h8 would still have forced a draw. 

35 £>c3? 

Again missing a straightforward win: 35 d6! 
e3 36 £3! (this is only apparently dangerous) 

36.. .fic8 (or 36...If8 37 4c7! WxB 38 £>e6+) 
37 £>c7 Sxc7 38 dxc7 Wxc7 39 fk8. 


41 ...Wl6? 

Had Spassky known that the time control 
had already been reached, he would have 
stopped to think — and could have won im¬ 
mediately: 41...Wd4+! (driving away the king 
from 12) 42 ^?fl Wf6! 43 Wxf6+ JLxf6 44 g5 
±d4 45 JLc4 £31 46 Sa2 2e8 47 Sa3 f2 48 

35.. .e3! &g2 fiel 49 SB+ <^e7 50 fif5 ficl 51 &e2 
This leads to an abrupt sharpening of the Sgl+ 52 < i’h3 Sal. As it was, die game was 

play. For some reason I had only reckoned on adjourned in a position where the limited 

35.. .Wxa7? 36 4ixe4 Wei 37 ifl Ji.xd5 38 amount of material left White with good 

±xd5 Sxd5 39 £kf6 'txf6 40 IkS, winning. drawing chances. 

36 Ad3 exf2+ 37 ^>xf2 Wxb2+ 38 2e2? The game was resumed the same day, two 
A blunder - now in my own time-trouble, hours later. The sharp change of scene (in- 
Indeed, White gives up his knight for just a stead of a win, I urgendy had to find a way to 
couple of checks! After the only correct move draw!) had a dispiriting effect on me and I 
38 <£te2, strangely enough, he would still have squandered all my chances... 
retained the advantage: 42 Wxf6+ Jlxf6 43 ilc4 

1) 38..Jtxd5?! 39 Wg6+ 4?f8 40 Hxh6+ I thought that I needed to retain the d5- 

^e7 41 ^fl ^d7 42 hxg5 Jlg7 43 Wg6 and pawn. Both in my brief analysis, and at the 
wins; board, I did not see what was probably the 

2) 38...Sxd5?! 39 Wg6+ 'tfc’fB 40 Jlc4 Jld4+ most accurate continuation: 43 g5!P jtd4+ 44 

(40...B 41 ±xdS AxdS 42 fT5 We5 43 #xe5 &f3 ±xd5+ 45 ±e4 ±xe4+ 46 ^xe4 ±e3 47 

Jtxe5 44 fidl 1x6 45 Sd8+ &el 46 ficB fia2 2a8 48 Sa4 c4 49 ixc4 Sxa7 50 <^f3 
lb7 47 hxg5 hxg5 48 Sxc5) 41 4?fl f3 42 ^g7 51 Sc6! (pointed out by Spassky). This 



lxd5 fxe2+ 43 lxe2 Wcl+ 44 Sel Wf4+ 45 
^e2 lxd5 46 a8^-H Ixa8 47 Sfl and wins; 

3) 38...1d4+! 39 &fl B 40 %6+ 4>f8 41 
HT5+ 9bg7 42 Wxfd flf8 (42...1xd5? 43 WxdS 
2xd5 44 a8W and wins) 43 lf5, and although 
Black is clearly worse, he can still fight on. 

38,..fcc3 33 %6+ 4?f8 40 Wxh6+ lg7 
41 WxgS 
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would ultimately have led to die endgame with 
rook and bishop against: rook, which, I hope, I 
would have held, despite my depressed state. 

43...1xh4+ 44 &f3 Sd7 



45 Ia2? 

Another, this time irreparable mistake. 45 
Sh2! If6 46 g5! w r as essential, creating the 
greatest difficulties for Black, for example: 

46.. .1e5 47 &e4 2e7P! 48 4>f5 B 49 d6! 
Ixh2 50 dxe7+ ^xe7 51 g6 f2 52 g7 i'\W+ 53 
Ixfl &(1 54 ld3 c4 55 le4 igl with a 
draw, or 46...1g7 47 Sa2 le5 48 ie4 lc7 

49 Sb2 fidB 50 4T3 and it is not apparent 
how Black can win (White simply plays ^?g4 
or Sb3 etc.). 

45.. .1g5 (now White is unable to play g4-g5 
and his position is lost) 46 We4 2f7! 47 
2a5 4?g7! 

An important moment. 47...B? was incor¬ 
rect an account of 48 Sxc5 fif4+ 49 ^e5 
Sxc4 50 2xc4 £2 51 lc8+ &g7 52 Sxa8 ftW 
53 Sg8+ st^xgB 54 aS'W + with a draw. 

48 lxc5 sl?f6?! (48...fixa7 49 &f5 le7 50 
Bx8 £3 would have been immediately decisive, 
but even so a piece is a piece!) 49 fic8 (or 49 
2a5 Se7+ 50 4?d4 lh4 51 Sa2 &g5) 

49.. .2xa7 

It is all over and, after a desperate resis¬ 
tance, White loses: 

50 2f8+ «g7 51 2c8 4?f6?! (the second 

time-trouble) 52 2f8+ 4?g7 (52...®e7? 53 
Sf5) 53 2c8 lb7! 54 2c7+ *>f6 55 #d4 
Ah4! 56 d6 ±f2+ 57 <^c3 ±e4! 


(57...^e5? 58 d7 ^h4 59 g5! with a draw) 58 

He7 

Bodi 58 g5+ ^xg5 59 d? 2a8 60 2,c8 Ab6 
and 58 !b5 4?e6 59 Sc4 ±e 1+! 60 <&b2 ±d3 
61 fic7 ±xb5! 62 Sxa7 ±g3 or 62...±d7 are 
bad. 

58...Sxe7 59 g5+ S^g6 60 dxe7 J,c6 61 

, 4'b4 , r kb6 62 iLb3 (tilings are not changed 
by 62 Ab5 ±xb5 63 &xb5 *f7!) 62...id7 
(avoiding the last trap: 62...B? 63 Ad5 with a 
draw) 63 Ad5 Ae8 64 Ac4 f3 65 i.d3+ 
®xg5 66 Abb f2 0-1 

The enterprising and calm way in which 
Spassky fought on in a hopeless position cre¬ 
ated a great impression on me. Despite some 
time-trouble errors, he splendidly exploited 
the resulting tactical chances and subdy sensed 
the psychological nuances of the. struggle. He 
outplayed me, in particular, psychologically. In 
such an ugly position another player would 
simply have lost heart, but Spassky fought to 
the bitter end under the motto: ‘He is young 
and hot-tempered - this may tell somewhere!’ 
And that is what happened. 

In Bugojno (1982) Boris Vasilicvich and I 
had an ultra-fighting draw, and then our paths 
crossed again in Niksic (1983)71 was then in 
‘super-human’ form (my thorough preparation 
for the match with Korchnoi was telling) and 
from die outset I crushed one opponent after 
another. My 2nd round game with Petrosian, 
where for a long time I held the initiative, was 
adjourned in an unclear ending, where we 
each had a rook, bishop, knight and diree 
pawns. It was due to be resumed immediately 
after dinner. Holding a sceptical assessment of 
my winning chances* 1 decided not to spend 
much time on analysis and went down to the 
restaurant. Sitting there were nearly all the 
tournament participants and, as usual, they 
w r ere discussing the games that had just been 
played. Spassky asked me about my adjourn¬ 
ment: Well, what do you think?’ I replied: ‘I 
appear to have throwm aw T ay my advantage.’ 
But he suddenly said: ‘No, it’s not so simple! 
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The bishops are of opposite colours, and this matchgame, Yugoslavia 1992). 
.is in favour of White: he can create an attack. 10 h5 bxc4?! 

You have a look! Petrosian hasn’t come down Objectively a second-ra 
for dinner - that means he doesn’t like his Spassky deliberately wanted 

position.’ And I looked at the adjourned posi- stronger 10...e5 (but not 1( 

tion with different eyes! The resumption lasted 12 Jth6 with an attack} 

only nine moves: Petrosian avoided passive the well-known game Ti 

defence, ‘flinched’ and came under an irre- (Bugojno 19S2) White gainec 

sistible attack. Yes, it is probable that Spassky ing advantage here after 12 

knew die habits of his historic opponent bet- 0-0-0 £ki7? 14 hxg6 fxg6 1 

ter than anyone in the world... 13...fib4 is obviously strc 

Our own game came when I had 6Vz out of against Loginov (Manila Ol 
7. Of course, I was burning with the desire to was able to demonstrate the ] 
continue my winning run. position: 14 Jth6 Axh6 15 


Niksic 1983, 8th round 
f enceE84 


The most energetic and useful move. The 
knight at e2, in expectation of ...e7-e5, for the 
moment guards the d4-square. But now White 
is threatening 12 hxg6 fxg6 13 £if4 and Wh2! 
The immediate 11 hxg6 fxg6 12 <53f4 is not so 
dangerous after 12...e6 13 Jtxc4 d5 14 Jtb3 
fixb3! 15 axb3 dxe4 16 0-0-0 ex£3 17 gxf3 
^3e7! 18 4M3 4?3f5 19 <§he5 Jlb7 20 Ag5 We8 
with good counterplay (Weih-Spassky, Ger¬ 
many 1983). 

Here Boris Vasilievich sank into thought... 


King’s Indian Defe 


1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 Ag7 

Again a King’s Indian ~ this is a challenge! 
Well, such a turn of events suited me and I 
decided to choose the Samisch Variation, 
which I had looked at around that time at my 
training sessions with Timoshchenko (albeit, 
from the black side). 

4 e4 d6 5 f3 %3c6 6 Ae3 a6 7 £ige2 2b8 

8 W6Z (8 h4!?) 8...0-0 (8...b5!?) 9 h4 


9...b5 Ha\ing seen that in the event of ll...e5 12 

After 9...h5 Spassky himself successfully d5 followed by ^4g3 and 0-(>-0 Black would be 
played both 10 0-0-0 against Keene (Dorr- deprived of any counterplay (the g-pawn has 

mund 1973) and 10 Ah6 against. Fischer (8th advanced to g4!), Spassky realised that he had 
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do to something quickly, since otherwise he 
might be simply suffocated and quickly mated. 
And he took a decision which, from the purely 
chess aspect, is perhaps dubious (it is clear 
that the piece sacrifice is not fully correct), but 
from the practical, psychological viewpoint it 
is the best, since it sharply changes the charac¬ 
ter of the play. White will no longer have a 
direct attack, and he has to readjust to the 
conversion of a material advantage, while 
Black acquires some counterplay. 

12 fxg4 £ixg4 13 0-0-0! 

I. think that Spassky had underestimated 
tills reply and was reckoning on 13 hxg6? 
€lxe3! 14 Wxe3 Ixb2! 15 gxf7+ 2xf7 16 Wh3 
h6 17 0-0-0 ®b8! with a dangerous counterat¬ 
tack. White does not allow the rook to go to 
b2 and Black begins to have difficulties. 
13,..4}xe3 

It is also insufficient to play 13...e5, when 
instead of 14 d5 4lkl4 15 ^Llgl ^3xe3 16 Wxc3 
c5! 17 Axc4 (17 dxc6? H)6) 17...flb4 18 b3 
®a5, when Black is still alive, White should 
continue 14 hxg6! fxg6 15 Jlh3 %3xe3 16 
le6+! ^h8 17 Wxe3 ±f6 18 Wh3 h5 19 d5 
with an obvious advantage. 

14 Wxe3 e6?! 

A characteristic moment! After 14...e5! 15 
d5 (15 hxg6 fxg6) 15...£kl4 16 ^3xd4! exd4 17 
Sxd4 JLxd4 18 Wxd4 Black’s position is not 
easy, but he has some counter-chances. 
Spassky, however, chose a move which, 
though perhaps objectively indifferent, main¬ 
tains the tension and does not allow me a clear 
line of play: as if to say, go on, attack, and let’s 
see what happens... 

15 hxg6 hxg6 

Forced, since after 15...fxg6? 16 Wh3! Black 
is quickly crushed: 16...0g5+ (16...SY6 17 
Wxh7+ if? 18 ±g2! Sh8 19 fldfl Sxh7 20 
Sxf6+ Axf6 21 Sxh7+) 17 <&bl lxb2+?! 18 
^xb2 fib 8+ 19 ‘ifc'al ^b4 20 Wxe6+ (but not 
20 a3? 4&c2f 21 &a2 Wa5 22 £kl5 exd5 23 
Wxh7+ &f7 24 fih3 dxe4 25 ±g2 £ib4+ 26 
&al £)c2+ with a draw) 20...4>h8 21 a4! £k2+ 
22 &a2 £ib4+ 23 “^bl £)c6+ 24 4?al £kd4 


25 4ixd4 JsLxd4 26 Wxc4. In taking with the 
h-pawn. Black hopes that his g7-bishop will 
defend him against mate — as in the ‘Dragon’! 
18 Sd2? (it was necessary to begin with 16 
£}gl!and£}£3) 18...Ie8? 

Missing a chance opportunity: 16...Wf6! 17 
4?bl (17 ±g2 ^b4) 17...2fd8 with not bad 
counterplay at all. It is interesting that Spassky 
replied quickly. Now it all reverts to the previ¬ 
ous situation. 

17 ^jgl ! d5 (after 17...e5?! 18 d5 the g7- 
bishop is idle) 18 4bf 3 

It is evident that White has succeeded in 
unravelling his pieces, and that Black has lost 
the initiative. Now the manoeuvre fidh2 will 
be decisive: White has sufficient force to mate 
the enemy king. 

18...a5 

Because everything else is hopeless. But 
here something incredible occurs. 



19 ©5? 

Thinking that I could win as I pleased, I did 
not even bother to calculate 19 fidh2! e5 
(19...dxe4 20 4Yxe4 ^3xd4 is refuted by 21 
Sh8+! JLxh8 22 2xh8+ &xh8 23 #h6+ ig8 
24 £}fg5). And it was only later, in a conversa¬ 
tion during a communal evening walk, that it 
suddenly dawned on me: stop, 20 Sh7! can be 
played. And indeed, after 20...exd4 21 Sxg7+! 
< 4 > xg7 22 H r h6+ ^f6 23 ^3xd5+ < & > e6 24 #\g5+ 
W'hite’s attack is irresistible. 

I became terribly upset - I remember that 
Milunka Lazarevic said to me: ‘You’re just like 
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Fischer: after a game he also used to fret!’ But 
how couldn’t I be upset?! To miss such a sim¬ 
ple win! It is staggering that I did not calculate 
this variation at the board... The Tilburg story 
repeated itself and the diagnosis became obvi¬ 
ous: I failed to play with sufficient accuracy in 
winning positions. 

19.. .£>e7! (it transpires that Black has some 
counterplay: ...c7-c5 and ...4bf5) 20 Ah3? 

It was far more important to prevent ...c7- 
c5: 20 ^a4! ^f5 21 Wf4, still with a consider¬ 
able advantage. 

20.. .c5! 21 dxc5 Wcl 



The situation has become much sharper. 
White’s centre has been demolished and it is 
not easy to him to create an attack. 

22 *14 £}c6! 

Another strong move. The ‘base’ pawn at 
e5 is under attack! Black would have lost ig- 
nominiously after 22..Mxc5? 23 *xf7+!! 9t?xf7 
24 £lg5+ &f8 (24...&g8 25 Axe6+ &f8 26 
4ih7 mate) 25 4ke6+ ig8 26 £ixc5, whereas 
now the situation is completely unclear. 

23 Sel d4! 24 Hxd4! (forced, alas: 24 
£kd4? £ixe5!) 24...^xd4 25 £>xd4! 

This is still correct, since 25 Wxd4? Wfbll 
26 fT2 Ah6+ 27 <&b\ Sed8! 28 c6! (White 
loses after 28 $3a4? Wb4 29 ^3b6 c3 30 b3 
Ad2) 28...1§ f xc6 is advantageous to Black. 
25...*xc5 26 £43 led8 (26...Wb6!? 27 Se2 
fied8 28 Ag4 is also interesting) 27 £g5! 
We7? 

The start of a wild time scramble. After 


27.. .5d7! White would have been unable to 
win even with the best move 28 Axe6! (but 
not 28 £xe6? Wb6 29 £a4 *b4 30 Kfl 
Wxa4 31 £xg7 Wxsl2 32 Axd7 ^xb2l 33 
sfedl Wb1+) 28...fxe6 29 *h2 Ah8 30 *h6. 
The variations are complicated, but it would 
appear that there is a draw after both 30...Wf2 
(only not 30...flb6? 31 £ge4! *xc5 32 Wxg6+ 

33 Sfl • &e7 34 2f7+ ^d8 35 Sft*+ sfcc7 
36 *c8 and wins) 31 *x g 6+ ^18 32 £xe0+ 
33 Se2 *fl+ 31 &c2 Wal 35 *h‘ 7 + 
<4?xe6 36 Wh6+ &c7 37 *h4+ &e6, and 

30.. .^c6!? 31 *xg6+ Sg7 32 *h6 Sgb7 (33 
Sgl? *b6!). 

28 *h4! Ad3 



29 Wh7 + ? 

‘Sad, sad...’ Boleslavsky used to say in such 
situations. Of course, 29 £ce4! was correct 
with a relatively straightforward win in the 
event of 29...c3? 30 Sfl! cxb2+ (30...1M 31 
£f6+ <&f8 32 £gh7+ &e7 33 £d5+) 31 &b1 
Sb6 32 *h7+ &f8 33 £xf7!, or 29...Axe5 30 
Wh7+ &f8 31 2fl Axl>2+? 32 &c2 f5 33 
Wxg6 Ag7 (33...Aa3 34 £xe6+ Wxe6 35 
Sxf5-! &e7 36 %5+ &e8 37 Sb5!! Bxe4 38 
Se5+) 34 £xe64 ^g8 35 £x g 7 Wxg' 7 36 
£f6+ \£?f8 37 Wxf5. Instead of 31...Axb2+ it 
would not have been easy for Black to find 
31 JSc3+H 32 bxc3 *a3+ 33 &dl %d8+ 34 
£d2 Sxd2+ 35 sl?xd2 *xc3+ with perpetual. 

29...£48 30 £xe6 + ?! 

Again 1 missed my way! Here too 30 £ce4! 
would sail have retained a good game: 
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30.. .5.h3! (it not possible to play either 

30.. .Axe5? 31 Sfl, or 30...Sxb2? 31 £xe6+ 
fxe6 32 Sfl+ <& e 8 33 %8+ Af8 34 Sxf8+ 
Wxf8 35 £f6+ &e7 36 Wxe6+ ©d8 37 Wc8+) 
31 Wxh3 Axe5 32 Sfl! Axb2+ 33 *c2 f5. 
Here there is a divergence: 

1) 34 Wh6+ Ag7 35 #xg6 Sb2+ 36 <2?cl 
Sxa2 37 £xe6+ (or 37 £h7+ sfegS 38 £hf6+ 
*f8) 37...^g8 38 SB! fxe4 39 Sf8+ i s a draw; 

2) 34 £c5! st?g8! (34...Sl?e8? is bad after 35 
£igxe6 Ae5 36 Sel Sb2+ 37 A>cl Wd6 38 
Wh6 Sg2 39 £c7+! &£7 40 Wh7+ Ag7 41 
Wxg7-H, or 39,..Wxc7 40 *h8+ tf?f7 41 Sxe5 
Sgl+ 42 ®c2 Wd6 43 We8+ & g 7 44 £e6+ 
&f6 45 Wh8+) 35 Wg3! Se8! (35...e5 36 £f3 
Wd6 37 Shi!) 36 £gxe6 Wf6 37 Sgl Ae5 38 
Wxg6+ Wxg6 39 Sxg6+ ^T7 40 Sh6 Sg8 
with a draw. 

In any event, playing White would have 
been easier: the opponent would have had to 
find the only moves to save himself. But I 
wanted to do everything with checks... 

30.. .fxe6 31 Sfl + 4->e8 32 Wg8+ Af8 






'PmWww 


33 *xg6+? 

The most annoying thing is that even here 
White could still have saved himself with the 
fantastic study-like move 33 4tkI5!!, for exam¬ 
ple: 33...&d7!? (33...excl5 34 Sxf8+! WxfB 35 
We6+ We7 36 Wg8+ with perpetual check) 34 
£ke7 Ah6+ 35 ( ic2 Sxg8 36 ^xg8 Sxh3 37 
Sdl+! ^c7 (37...*e8 38 ^f6+) 38 £kh6 
Sxh6 39 Sd4 with a draw (I discovered this 
only later). 


Here White overstepped the time limit. Af¬ 
ter 34 Axc6 Wb4! (but not 34...2b6? 35 Wg8 
Sxc3+ 36 $bl! Sxb2+ 37 ^xb2 Wb4+ 38 
^a l Sf3 with a draw') 35 4la4 Ae7! 36 Wg8+ 
^c7 37 Hi7 Sbd8! or 36 AfS Sd4 37 Wc6 
Wd2+ 38 4?b 1 Sf4 he would have lost. 

This was my only defeat in the tournament. 
Spassky again displayed remarkable resource¬ 
fulness, and although he was inaccurate in 
some details, on die whole he proved more 
cunning. I was told that immediately after the 
game Boris Vasilievich joyfully telephoned his 
wife in Paris and shouted into the receiver: 
‘Marina, I’ve beaten Kasparov!’ As for me, I 
angrily defeated Nikolic with Black the follow¬ 
ing day, and in the end took first: place with 11 
out of 14 — three points more than my ‘tor¬ 
mentor’. 

I had to wait quite a long time for my re¬ 
venge. By beating Spassky in Barcelona 1989 
and Linares 1990, I levelled our individual 
score: 2-2. It is amusing that my tournament 
relations with Petrosian took a similar course: 
against him I also initially lost twice with White, 
and then twice, again with White, regained my 
losses. True, in our first meetings Petrosian 
obtained indifferent, but nevertheless playable 
positions, whereas Spassky’s were mathemati¬ 
cally lost, and dieir conversion did not require 
use of the Binomial theorem But alas... 

I should also: say something about the in¬ 
fluence of Spassky’s ideas on my ‘Black’ open¬ 
ing repertoire in the mid-1980s. Being an in¬ 
veterate King’s Indian player, I had to master 
the classics on my approach to the summit. I 
remember the pronouncement of one my 
helpers at that time, grandmaster Evgeny 
Vladimirov: ‘The Queen’s Gambit is the open¬ 
ing of world championship matches!’ It was a 
question not only of the Tarrasch Defence (cf. 
Game No.75), but also the Tartakower- 
Makogonov-Bondarevsky Variation: 

1 d4 ^f6 2 c4 e6 3 &f3 d5 4 £>c3 Ae7 5 
Ag5 0-0 6 e3 h6 7 Ah4 b6 
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In studying this variation before my 
matches with Korchnoi (1983) and Karpov 
(1984/85), we paid attention to a number of 
instructive games by Spassky and Geller: 

1) 8 #c2 

The variation 8 cxd5 ^xd5 9 JLxe7 Wxe7 
10 £kd5 exd5 11 lei Ae6 12 Wa4 c5 13 
Wa3 Sc8 14 Jtb5 (Fischer-Spassky, 6 th 
matchgame, Reykjavik 1972 — cf. Volume 4) 
went out of use after 14...Wb7! 15 dxc5 bxc5 
16 fixc5 Sxc5 17 Wxc5 4ia6! (Timman- 
Geller, Hilversum 1973). 

8...Jlb7 9 Axf6 Axf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 
0 - 0-0 (the most double-edged plan, which 
attracted me in my youth) 11.. .c5 



12 g4 

My game with Zaitsev (Baku 1980) went 12 
dxc5 ^d7! (after 12...Axc3 13 Wxc3 £>d7 14 
c6 Axc6 15 'sfc'bl Sc8 16 Wd4 Wliite is 
slighdy better, Polugayevsky-Ivkov, Beverwijk 


1966; also possible here is 13...We7!? 
Ovechkin-Bologan, Moscow 2003; whereas 
the sacrifice 12...bxc5 13 ^xt!5 Axd5 14 Jtc4 
^d7 15 Ixd5 fibB is unfavourable on ac¬ 
count of 16 b3 ^e7 17 h4! &b6 18 Se5! fM6 : 
- 18...AxeS? 19 <$3g5! - 19 Se4 £>xc4 20 
Sxc4 Sfd8 21 £3d2 WeS 22 2xc5 and wins, 
Nikitin-Gergel, Vilnius 1980) 13 $3xd5 (13 c6 
Jlxc6 14 €M4 Jtb7 with equality) 13..//3xc5 
14 Ac4 (14 0f5 & 8!) 14...b5 15 £kf6+ 
'&xl6 16 Ac!5 lac8 17 &bl £la4 18 Wc2 
Axd5 19 Sxd5 Scl! 20 2d4 HtcH 21 Shdl 
^g6+? (the correct move is 21...2c2! 22 Wxc2 
fixc2 23 < sl?xc2 Hfg6+ 24 stPc.12 4fixb2 25 2d 
l f xg2 26 <S?e2 £>c4 with a good game, 
Ghitescu-Lpurian, Berlin 1982) 22 Wd3 ®xg2 
23 #6!.. 1-0. 

12.. .cxd4 13 exd4 4hc6 14 h4 g6 15 g5 

Nothing is promised by 15 h5 g5 16 Wf5 
£>b4 17 £>e5 ±c8 18 WO Axe5 19 dxe5 Wc7 
20 4?bl Wxe5 with equality (Ogdestein- 
H.Olafsson, Gjovik 1985), but 15 ^bl or 15 
Ab5 is more solid. 

15.. .hxg5 16 h5?! 

Too reckless, although fully in the spirit of 
the motto ‘Forward, KazimirychP It is 
stronger to play 16 hxgS Axg5+ (after 

16.. .Ag7 17 Wd2 or 17 2h4 White has far 
more attacking chances than in the game) 17 
sl?bl with compensation for the pawn in the 
form of open lines on the kingside. 

16.. .^g7! 

Of course, not 16...g4? 17 hxg6 gxf3 18 g7 
Ag5+ 19 ^bl ^xg7 20 Wh7+ <4>f6 21 Sh3! 
and Black is in trouble: 21...^?e7 22 Wf5! ^e8 
23 Sel+ Ae7 24 £lxd5 Hd6 25 Ab5 ^d8 26 
Axc6 Axc6 27 £3xe7 Ab7 28 fixf3!, or 

21.. .66.22 fix£3 4?d7 23 Sf5 4?c8 24 lxd5, 
winning the g5-bishop and the game. Now, 
however. White’s direct attack comes to a 
standstill and he has to switch to positional 
lines. 

17 hxg6 fxg6 18 Ab5? 

A step tow-ards defeat. After 18 Wd2! White 
would still have had compensation for the 
sacrificed pawn. 
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18.Axa6 19 Wxa6 Wg5! 20 ^3e2 fiabB with 

an excellent game for Black (Hoi-Geller, Malta 
Olympiad 1980). I was present at this game 
from the last, decisive round of the Olympiad, 
and Efim Petrovich quickly gained a spectacu¬ 
lar win. It is more interesting to play 13 dxc5 
£kl7 14 £)b5 flc8! 15 Ae2 (15 4kl6 2xc5 16 
^xb7 Sxcl 17 Wxcl Wh6 with equality, 
Timman-Hubner, Tilburg 1979) 15...4kc5 
(15...2xc5!?) 16 0-0 a6 17 ^5bd4 with a com¬ 
plicated struggle (Akopian-Short, Linares 
1995). 

12 ±d3! 

An important improvement. Previously 
Korchnoi had played 12 Ae2. Now’ he hit on 
an interesting idea with the manoeuvre of die 
bishop to bl and then, after a2-a3(a4), to a2 
followed by e3-e4 or b4-b5 (cf. the note to 
White’s 8th move in variation 3). 

12.. .!e8 13 0-0 £5d7 14 #b3 £>f8 15 
Ifdl 2c8 16 Abl! (16 e4 £le6 17 e5 Ae7) 

16.. .£ie6 17 a4 

After 17 Wc2 g6 18 £k:5, as recommended 
by Stean, 18...Wd6 is satisfactory. But 17 a3!? 
is interesting, not weakening the b4-square. 


18...g4! 19 ’#‘d2 (it was also bad to play 19 
Jtxc6 Axc6 20 ^e5? Axe5 21 dxe5 d4! or 20 
fidg'l Ag5+ 21 ^3xg5 Wxgb+ etc.) 19...gxf3 
20 ®h64- &f7 21 'fh7+?! Ag7 22 Sh3 


I he queen is trapped! White resigned in 
view 7 of 23 Sxf3+ Wf6 24 Sxf6+ ixf6 25 
£hxd5+ ^f? (Uhknann-Spassky, Moscow 
1967). For Spassky this was an easy little task; 
that evening, like Capablanca on one occasion, 
he could well have been in time for die tiiea- 
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fial and although tilings arc closer to a draw. the weakness of the cG-paun is counterbai- 
it is nevertheless White who is playing for a anccd by the weakness ot the b4-square. 
win. 21 »6?! 

19...a5?! (it is more solid to play 19...fid 7 ! A fundamental mistake. After 21 Wd3, with 
and only then ...a7-a5) the gradual return to life of the a2-bishop, it 

would have been harder for Black to exploit 

21...Hb7! 22 ^’xd8 (22 '^xc6r? Sb6 and 
HH Si :«I wins) 22...fixd8 23 £>e1 fib6 24 fod3 


Not sensing the danger. Stean suggested 25 
fib I! &fH 26 %xb6 fixb6 27 fibl Sxbl+ 28 
ftxbt &c7 29 £V12 4>d6 30 4Lb3 with equal¬ 
ity, but it is stronger to play 27,..Jtd8! 28 Sxb6 


and ...JLd6 with some advantage for Black. 

25.. .Jlb7! 26 <^e5 &xe5 27 dxe5 Ib4! (it 

transpires that White now has a difficult posi¬ 
tion) 28 f 3 

The commentators recommended 28 e4 d4 
(28...dxe4?! 29 fid7) 29 £k*2 fid8 30 ±xe6 
fxe6 31 £if4 &f7 32 £>d3 lxa4 33 £>c5 Ib4 
34 fibl with drawing chances (thanks to the 
strength of the knight at c5), but in my opin¬ 
ion, it is better for Black to try 29...JLa6! 30 
«£)g3 fi8b6! 31 £j£5 JLe2! 32 I£d2 d3 when 
tilings are difficult for White: 33 Jlxe6 fxe6 34 
#3g3 Sbl 35 fixbl fixbl-r 36 4?h2 fidl etc. 

28.. .Jta6 29 Sd2 £c4 30 f4? 

A more tenacious defence is 30 Axc4 fixc4 
31 ^3e2 fixcl+ 32 ^xcl fib4 33 fic2 fixa4 34 
fixed fic4 35 fixc4 dxc4 36 4?f2 with hopes 
of saving the knight endgame. 


20 bxa5?! 

Of course, the correct move is 20 b5! c5 21 
dxc5 i.xc3 (21...fixc5 22 ^ie4! fixcl 23 
Wxcl; whereas here 22...dxe4?! 23 fixdB flxdS 
24 Jlxed exf3 25 fixc5 bxc5 26 Ab3 fxg2 27 
Wc2 is inferior) 22 c6! (not 22 flxc3 ^3xc5 23 
Wc2 Wf6 24 Jkxd5 Sd7 25 e.4 fiedB with 
counterplay thanks to the powerful knight at 
c5) 22...±f6 23 ±xd5 Wc7 24 £>d2 £k5 25 
Wc2 with more than sufficient compensation 
for the piece. 

20...bxa5 


Now Black’s positional idea is justified: the 
white paw r n on a4 makes the manoeuvre ^3a4- 
c5 impossible, the bishop at a2 is inactive, and 
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30.. .£>c5! 31 ld4 4bd3 32 Idl £ib2! (a 

fine knight manoeuvre!) 33 fid c5 34 .Sxd5 
(or 34 Sd2 Jlxa2 35 4ixa2 fixa4 36 4Lc3 fic4 
37 fixd5 ^a4 and wins) 34...Axd5 35 
ilxd5 c4 36 ‘£>e4 £ixa4 0-1 

In view of 37 Jlxc4 Sbl 38 fixbl fixbl+ 
39 ^f2 ^b6 (Korcimoi-Spassky, 11 th match- 
game, Belgrade 1977/78). This was the first of 
Korchnoi’s four successive defeats in that 
dramatic match. 

In connection with this game, I recall one 
of my first meetings with Karpov (Moscow 
1981), where after 1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 e6 3 £30 d5 
4 £>c3 ±e7 5 ±g5 h6 6 l,xf6 jLxf6 7 e3 0-0 8 
Wd2 £)c 6 9 cxd5 exd5 10 JU2 Jtf5 11 0-0 
^e7 12 b4 c6 13 Ifcl a6 14 a4 1fd6 15 Wb2 
fife8 16 ^b3 <&g6 I played 17 fia2 and of¬ 
fered a draw 7 , but Karpov instantly replied 

17.. Jte7 and suddenly, in violation of the 
rules, said: ‘Make a move!’ Surprised, I played 
18 b5 and then Karpov, after thinking, agreed 
to the draw. In analysis after the game he re¬ 
marked that 18...axb5 19 axb5 was indeed a 
draw, but 18...a5!? 19 bxc6 bxc6 was possible, 
exploiting the weakness of the b4-square. And 
he added something like ‘That’s how 7 Spassky 
tricked Korchnoi.’ That is, Karpov had 
adopted Spassky’s idea (however, in the given 
specific situation, after 20 wdl, with the idea 
of Jtd3, %t2 and fiac2, the weakness of the 
c6-pawn is more important, so that 18...axb5 
is nevertheless better). 


Korchnoi-Kasparov (10th matchgame, 
London 1983) went 8 Wb3 JLb7 9 Jtxf6 iLxf6 
10 cxd5 exd5 11 fidl fie8 12 a3!? (after 12 
Jtd3 there is a choice between 12...c5 13 dxc5 
4ftd7 and Geller’s plan of 12.,.4Lc6, ...4^a5 and 
...c7-c5) 12...c6 13 JLd3 £)d7 14 0-0 g6!? 
(14...^f8 15 e4!) 15 fifel (15 e4 c5!) 15...4M8 
16 Abl! (16 e4 4?3e6 17 e5 JLg? is unclear) 

16...£te6 17 ±a2 Well 1.8 HIM!? (or 18 e4 
fiadB 19 exd5 cxd5 20 Wa4 WbS with equal¬ 
ity) 18...fiad8 19 b4! Wb8 (19...a6l?) 20 Wc2! 
Wc7! and Black maintained the balance with 
difficulty. 


Attempts in the new century have not been 
so dangerous: 15 fid2?l $2f8 16 ficl ^e6 17 
Wdl Wei with equality (Piket-Kasparov, Wijk 
aan Zee 2001), or 15 JLbl Jlg7 16 e4?! JLa6! 
17 fifel Jlc4 18 Wc2 dxe4 19 lxe4 fixe4 20 
Wxe4 Ab3 21 Jlc2 4hf6 V 2 -V 2 (Kramnik- 
Kasparov, 3rd matchgame, Moscow 7 2001). 

Incidentally, in his match with me 
Korchnoi also devised the move 12 a.31? 
against the Tarrasch Defence. By working for 
years on such strategic ideas and problems, he 
made a great contribution to the development 
of opening theory. 


mz md + 

tfsz I 

: "m w+w 
m m 1 % 


s. wmJsiJm £ m 


8...<abd7 9 cxd5 exdS 10 0-0 Ab7 11 Icl 
(11 Wb3 c5! 12 itxf6 ^5xf'6 13 dxc5 Axc5 14 
fifdl ^e7 15 ^M4 fiad8 16 Sacl <§)le4 17 
fileB with equality, Belyavsky-Geller, 
47th USSR Championship, Minsk 1979) 

11.. .C5 12 Wa4!P a6 13 dxc5 bxc5 14 fifdl 
Wb6 15 Wb3! ^a7 (in the endgame after 

15.. .1§xb3 16 axb3 the weakness of the hang¬ 
ing pawns is more perceptible than the weak¬ 
ness of the doubled b-pawns) 16 ^-g3 (Kar¬ 
pov-Kasparov, 31st matchgame, Moscow 
1984/85, and Topalov-Kasparov, 1st match- 
game, Sofia rapidplay 1998) leads to more dy¬ 
namic play with hanging pawns for Black, but 
with accurate play White retains some advan¬ 
tage. 

9 Jkxf6 Jk,xf6 10 cxd5 exd5 11 0-0 

11 Wb3 c6 12 0-0 fieB 13 fiadl ^sd7 
(13...^a61? — the knight will be better placed at 
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there had occurred 17 Sd2 J 
11 0-0 £>d7 12 b4 Montreal 1979) and 17 Bc2 
Sad8 19 ^e2 c5 with equality 
Sochi 1982). 


c7 than at f8) comes to the same thing, while 
the variation 11 b4 c5 (or 
c5) became a labiya of my matches with Kar¬ 
pov. 

11.. .4W 

Having suffered a painful defeat after 

11.. .'#d6P! in the 11th game of his match with 
Karpov (1974), Spassky tried to find a more 
accurate defence. 


nothing frightens him. Spassky is always in a 
good, cheerful frame of mind. He played sim¬ 
ply wonderfully in the second match with Pet¬ 
rosian, but he lost the match to Fischer 
through stupidity: he overrated himself.’ 

Smyslov: 'Spassky is a player of enormous 
practical strength, versatile to the highest de¬ 
gree. He prefers clear methods of play, but he 
feels very much at home in complicated posi¬ 
tions, hill of tactical possibilities.’ 

Petrosian: ‘Already after my first match 
with Spassky (1966) I had a feeling that a new 
encounter with him was possible. I was stag¬ 
gered by his tenacity and resourcefulness in 
defence, and his composure and endurance 
after a defeat. And, of course, to twice make 
such a difficult ascent to the top is something 
that few could have done.’ 

Spassky: 1 would simplistically divide 
chess players into two categories: believers 
and non-believers. In the chess sense, of 
course. There are laws that demand respect, 
which players aim not to violate. These are the 
“believers”. To them I would assign the clas¬ 
sics: Botvinnik, Smyslov, Petrosian and Geller. 
I too am a “religious” player. Korchnoi and 
Larsen (and also Tal — G.K.) belong to the athe¬ 
ists, who by no means always respect these 
laws.’ 

Fischer: ‘Spassky is, in fact, a sounder 
player than Tal, but Tal is more brilliant. 
Spassky has some weaknesses, but he makes it 
difficult for an opponent to take advantage of 
them. He doesn’t play closed positional chess 
very well. Still, he always seems a little ahead 
of you on theory.’ 

Karpov: ‘Spassky was a complete and abso¬ 
lutely universal player. He was equally good at 
attacking, defending, and accumulating posi¬ 
tional advantages. It was he who created the 
fashion for universality, which is alive to this 


^jxc 5 Exc5 34 Wd2 d4) 31..Jbcfl 32 ©xfl 
White would hardly have encountered any 
serious problems. 


30.. .c5! 31 dxc5 d4! 32 ®a3? 

It was essential to play 32 4Lc4 JLd5 33 
4Lfd2 Wxc5 34 Jlxd5 Wxd5 or 32 4bd2 Jtxg2 
33 ^xg2 Wxc5 34 £fbc4 ®d5+ 35 f3 Sa8 36 
Wb3 ^3c5 37 Wc2 $3d7, and although Black 
has the advantage everywhere, White is capa¬ 
ble of resisting. However, he goes to pieces 
and loses in literally two moves. 

32.. .1xc5 33 <$}a4? Icl! 34 Wd3 (or 34 
Wb3 Ad5 35 Ixcl &xb3 36 Sxb3 Wa7 37 
£\b6 d3) 34..3fa3! 35 Wf 1 Ixdl 36 fcdl 
Jlc6 0-1 (Timman-Spasskv, 3rd matchgame, 
Hilversum 1983). From the point of view of 
Black’s plans, this is also one of the key games 
of this variation. 


||p ft Of course, not l 7 ...c5? 18 dxc5 4 jxc5 19 

Wa2! The two players begin manoeuvring and 

g jalisL_ Black does tins rather more successfully. 

18 g3 Ic8 19 Id2 (19 i.fl!?) 19.. g6 20 
12 Wb3 c6 13 ladl Jtfl h5 21 ±g2 lc7 22 ®a 

After 13 Ifel Se8 14 e4 there is the typical (23 Sedl JLh6 24 flc2 is 

counter 14...c5! 15 4hxd5 cxd4 16 £ixf6+ 23...We7 
Wxf6 17 Wa4 £k5 18 Wxd4 Wxd4 19 ^ixd4 23...c5!? 24 dxc5 bxc5 25 bxc5 
fixe4 20 4&b5 Jlc6 V 2 -V 2 (Timman-Spassky, possible, but Spassky did not wan 
Bugojno 1982). the position so quickly. 

13.. .2.8 14 Sfel 24 Iddl (probably, 24 Sbl!? si 

14 ^el?! is unsuccessful after 14...^if8 15 been played) 24...a5! 

£ki3 £ie6 16 Sfel Wd6 17 Jlfl Ie7 18 g3? The same unexpected underminit 
Jtxd4! 19 exd4 ^xd4 20 Wa4 £if3+ 21 ^hl in the game with Korchnoi (from va 

Axel 22 Axel d4 23 Ag2 c5 24 &gl Sae8 25 Aa4?! 

25 Abl (25 Jtb5 #f6! and wins) 25...a6 26 In my opinion, there is a bett< 

Ad2 b5 27 Wa3 Wd5... 0-1 (Vaganian- that was not mentioned by anyor 

Spassky, Moscow 1975). 14 Jt,d3 also looks bxa5 26 Wd2! jta6 (26...Wxa3 27 I 

like the loss of a tempo - Korchnoi reached fixaS c5 29 Jth3 is unclear) 27 S 

this position against me with his pawn already We3, maintaining a dynamic balano 

on a3 (cf. the note to White’s 8th move). 25...axb4 26 Axb6 Ic7 27 a 

14.. .Af8 15 e4!? (or 15 ±fl Ae6 with 28 Ibl ®e7 29 ledl Sd8 30 S 

equality, Chandler-Spassky, Germany 1981, A serious mistake. Now the latei 
and Piket-Kramnik, Wijk aan Zee 1999) of Black’s position are revealed. Af 

15.. .Ae6 (15...dxe4? 16 ±c4!) 16 e5 (16 ±a6 (30...c5 31 Axc5 Axc5 32 ■ 

exd5 cxd5 17 JLb5 Se7 with equality) was recommended ‘with advantage 

16 .. .Ae7 17 a3 but after 33 Ad4 Jlg7 34 f4 there i 

Another attempt by Timman, Before this tage) 31 Jlfl (31 Wc2 c5 32 dxc 


more 


And now, as usual, a few memorable 
phrases by die chess kings. 

Botvinnik: ‘Spassky is a great player. He is a 
continuation of the Lasker line - he is little 
interested in what others are doing, but has his 
own opinion... Spassky possesses enviable 
health, he is a good psychologist, and he sub¬ 
tly evaluates the situation, his strengths, and 
the strengths of his opponent. He rarely gets 
into time-trouble, he is a splendid athlete, and 





(Numbers in bold indicate that the player had White.) 

Bisguier 230 
Bobotsov 166 
Botvinnik 41, 55, 59 
Bronstein 30, 203 
Byrne 306 
Darga 244 

Fischer 91, 108, 132, 295 

Furman 253 

Geller 82, 93, 268, 272 

Gligoric 21, 34, 41, 44, 85, 231 

Ivanchuk 39 

Karpov 117, 151,309 

Kasparov 39, 168, 170, 175, 314, 318 

Keres 123, 247 

Khasin 246 

Kholmov 183 

Korchnoi 100, 240 

Kotov 34 

Krogius 219 

Larsen 160, 274, 292 

Mikenas 199 

Pachman 213 

Parma 116 
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Penrose 292 

Petrosian 8, 13, 17, 21, 22, 23, 27, 30, 31, 44, 50, 55, 59, 64, 69, 74, 80, 108, 112, 116, 
117, 120, 140, 146, 166, 170, 175, 178, 223, 250, 279, 285 
Pilnik 27 

Polugayevsky 80, 82, 85, 87, 91, 93, 96, 100, 104, 135, 178, 187, 206 
Portisch 22, 123, 126, 132, 135, 140, 146, 151, 154, 160, 168, 229 
Rashkovsky 120, 303 
Reshevsky 13 
Smyslov 8, 50, 262 

Spassky 64, 69, 74, 112, 183, 187, 191, 199, 203, 206, 213, 226, 233, 235, 259, 268, 

272, 274, 279, 285, 292, 292, 295, 301, 303, 306, 309, 314, 318 

Stein 126, 219, 223, 226, 229, 230, 231, 233, 235, 240, 244, 246, 247, 250, 253, 256, 

259, 262 

Suetin 23 

Tal 17, 87, 96, 154, 191, 256 
Torre 104 
Tukmakov 301 
Yukhttnan 31 
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Albin Counter-Gambit 

King's Indian Defence 

D08 199 

E66 69 

E69 126 

Benoni Defence 

E74 314 

A56 27 

E84 318 
mi 34 

Catalan Opening 

E89 39 

EOS 256 

E92 31, 219, 250 

E94 23 

English Opening 

A17 262 

E97 44 

Larsen Opening 

French Defence 

C18 223 

A01 292 

Modern Benoni Defence 

GrunfeSd Defence 

mi 41, 108 

All 120 

D86 223 

Modern Defence 

D87 259, 295 

D94 55 

A42 74, 178 

D98 59 

Ntmzo-fndian Defence 

E26 191 

King's Gambit 

E31 183 

C36 203 

E45 132 

E54 80 

E58 13 
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Queen's Gambit Accepted 

C89 235 


D22 175 

€95 306 


D27 112 

€96 244 



€97 17 


Queen's Gambit Declined 



D34 279 

Sicilian Defence 


D36 160, 166, 168 

B25 268, 272 


D41 87, 285 

B43 253 


D42 151 

B83 309 


D53 146 

B84 240 


D58 321 

B94 187 


D63 135 

B96 93, 96, 301, 303 


Queen's Indian Defence 

B97 154 


E12 50, 170, 206 

Slav Defence 


E14 117 

D13 140 


E17 100 

D14 274 



D15 8 


Reti Opening 

D43 213 


All 91 

D44 104 


Ruy Lopez 

Torre Attack 


C64 226 

D03 64 


C82 247 
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